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PART | 
Description 





OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAM 





In August 1965 I was sitting in the office of Dr. Constantinos 
Doxiadis, a well-known city planner, whose office windows look 
out over the ancient and the modern city of Athens. Using the 
huge panels in his office, Dr. Doxiadis explained what he means 
when he says that cities must be built in human proportions. He 
told why he thinks that Athens in ancient times was an ideal 
city—a city of human proportions—from which we can learn 
many things today. 

As we stood looking out over the city, Dr. Doxiadis turned to 
me and asked what particular area of urban research I was inter- 
ested in. With some hesitation, I replied that my purpose was to 
visit some of the great cities of the world and to talk with their 
planners in preparation for a book on cities—for third-graders! 
There was a moment of silence, for Dr. Doxiadis obviously had 
not expected this answer. He looked surprised. Then his eyes 
lighted up. 

“This is a splendid idea,” he said. ‘If people start at such 
an early age to learn and care about cities, there is some hope 
that when they grow up they will do a better job than we have 
done.” 

I was pleased with his response. When I left Athens I continued 
on my trip to Calcutta, Singapore, Tokyo, Rotterdam, London, 
and many other cities. I consulted with city planners about their 
cities and their cities’ problems. Wherever I went and with whom- 
ever I talked, my idea of writing a book for children that presents 
the hopes and frustrations of cities was received with enthusiasm. 

The conversations with city planners and architects, the advice 
of many social scientists, the help of many storywriters, and the 
endless search for the cutting edge of knowledge in urban theory 
have resulted in the book at hand, Cities at Work. 

Cities at Work tries to do more than just explain the nature 
of cities. It tries to involve the children in the cities’ problems by 
helping them feel that each of them should participate in discover- 
_ing the causes of the major problems that cities face. This book 
tries to suggest what each individual can do, what volunteers 
working in groups can do, and what can be done through the 
political process to solve cities’ problems. 








The book is problem-oriented. It deals with social realities, 


which is important because the children ar are an integral part of 


society. _They have already been exposed to happy and unhappy 


experiences. They should discover the reasons for conflict and im- 














_perfections in society. They should also be aware that it is within 





_the intellectual grasp of men to study and understand the problems” 
_and_to do something about them. The children should feel the 











excitement of ee in the building of a better world. 


— 





will understand and come to participate in this problem-solving 
process. WA 

The book is built on the case-study method. The theory is 
presented first. The book then shows how the theory can be 
applied or how the principles can be seen at work in the life of an 
American city. 

Cities at Work introduces to children many courageous, honest, 
and creative people who are concerned about cities. These people 
are introduced in profiles in the case studies. They are presented 
as an inspiration to future citizens. 

A global view of cities is given in the book. It begins by 
helping children realize that cities are scattered all over the world. 
The program ends with a visit to several of the world’s cities. 
Such visits help the children apply the theories that they learned 
in their study of United States cities. 


Cities at Work deals not only with the social aspects of cities, 
-but also with the physical aspects. Iti is hoped_ that the children’ s 








“and a low tolerance for ugliness. 


The material presented in the book is interdisciplinary. It 
uses economics as a core around which the other social sciences ~ 
cluster— political science, sociology, anthropology, and geography. 

Obviously, in writing about cities one cannot limit the dis- 
cussion to economics alone. Economics” is no more adequate to 
fully explain the nature of cities than was the definition of an 
elephant given by the blind man who felt only the elephant’s trunk. 

Economics makes a significant contribution to the understand- 


ing of the city. It can help to explain why cities are located where 








they are, how people earn their livelihood in cities, why and how 
cities trade, and why some cities grow and others decline. Recip- 
rocally, all these different aspects of city life and many others help 
illustrate the important principles of economics. They help to 
explain how men cope with scarcity, how men divide the labor 
between city and countryside, how men divide the labor in the 
city and between cities, how men trade, how goods and people 
move from city to city, how the market regulates the pattern of 
production, and how the spending and saving decisions of people 
affect the prosperity of cities. 

Political science”helps us to understand another important 
aspect of cities. It shows how cities are governed, how the use of 
land _is controlled by rules and laws, why city government needs 
to worry about such things as poverty, discrimination, and educa- 
tion of children and adults. The analytical tools of political scien- 
tists explain how people’s desires in cities are translated into rules 
and laws to promote peace, order, and the general welfare. They 
show how the quality of these rules and laws influence the support 
of city government. In other words, they show how the political 
life in some cities stimulates people to political participation while 
in other cities it leads to indifference. 

The analytical tools of sociology help us to discover another 
dimension of city life. Sociology helps to explain what keeps people 
together and what keeps people 
of man’s relationship to man and groups’ relationships to groups, 
children will discover the many positions and roles people occupy, 
and how their roles affect their attitudes toward society. 

The analytical tools of anthr irpboloey, increase the understand- 
ing of urban life. Anthropology shows how tradition hinders the 
acceptance of new ideas and how science ‘and technology challenge 


the traditional way of life in city and countryside. 


The analytical tools of geography” help us understand how 


geographical forces affect the location of cities. They also help to 
cities divide the labor among themselves, and how ven 
distribution of resources leads to trading. They also show that each 
city can be consi a center that is connected by many trade 
relationships to a region. In the process of studying the geographic 
forces affecting the location and trading of cities, children will 
discover the differences and similarities between the nature and 
character of cities and how maps can be used to discover such 
characteristics. 


it 


made to develop in children historical dimensions and insights. 
Most adults may be able to relate a date to a historical event, but 
few can re-create the historical period. The readings and t readings and the 


exercises recommended in this-study—of-cities-are intended_to help 
children discover the many dimensions of a a historical period. They 
are intended to help them feel the passage of time by counting 
the generations of people between the living person and the past 
event. The material tries to sHow that a historical period is charac- 
terized by many simultaneous developments—in standard of living, 
law, technology, science, art, architecture, and literature and in 
ideas and the willingness of men to do something with those ideas. 

Through such lessons as “Dots on the Earth” or the history 
of London and Houston, the author wants to show that the chronol- 
ogy of history has the the real drama of the unexpected. He wants 
the children to develop a sensitivity to the passage of time. 

Cities at Work is based on the philosophy of the organic cur- 
riculum. This means that the fundamental ideas of the various 
social science disciplines are taught on every grade level with in- 
creasing depth and complexity. Although Families at Work and 
Neighbors at Work of OuR WorKING WoRLD were based chiefly 
on economics, principles of political science and anthropology were 
also incorporated into the books. The author, however, was not 
ready at that time to present detailed explanations of the structure © 
of the latter two disciplines, nor was he ready to present any other 
of the social science disciplines. 

In addition to the structure of knowledge of economics, Cities 
at Work incorporates the definition of the structures of knowledge 
of political science, sociology, anthropology, and geography. The 
charts that show the structures of knowledge of these disciplines 
are based on the work of persons who have worked with the author 
in the Social Science Education Consortium: Professors David 
Easton, Robert Perrucci, Paul Bohannan, and Peter Greco. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN ECONOMICS 


The solo role of the economist can be illustrated by the 
following development of fundamental economic ideas. The same 
ideas and relationships are shown in chart form in CHART I. 





Geographical, based 
on exploration and 


transportation. 








Occupational, based 
on expanding knowl- 
edge and education. 







Technological, based 
on invention and in- 
novation. 




















The desire 
for an increas- 
ing standard of 
living for an increasing 
population... 





Growth 


of employment without 


CHART I 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA RELATIONSHIPS OF ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE 


The conflict between unlimited wants and 
limited resources is 


the basic economic 
problem. 















Specialization, in- 
creases productive effi- 
ciency to ease the 
conflict. 













The conflict is 
mediated through the 
interaction of supply and 
demand /in anos 
The Market 
which determines: 






Specialization 
necessitates market. 











Pattern of specialization 
is determined in market. 


The market is facilitated 
by: 


Transportation 







The market is 






The desire 


for a high level preferences 





inflation... 










The desire 
for continuity of 
income in the face 
of physical and _ eco- 
nomic hazards .. . 





Stability 


Security 











modified by Public 
Policy derived from inter- 
action of people’s value 


Goods and Services, the type 
and quantity produced. 


Land, Labor, and Capital, the 
type and quantity used in pro- 


duction. Employment of those 
productive resources generates 
income for: 





p 


Spending Savings 


available 


for invest- 





ment 


ee 


which determine level of 
income and employment 
















The desire 
to minimize 
inequalities of 
opportunities and 
income . 








Justice 











The desire 
of producers to 
select their occupa- 
tions and of consumers 
to dispose of their in- 
come knowledgeably .. . 


Freedom 


iit 


iv 


CHART II 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL LIFE 
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EXTRASOCIETAL ENVIRONMENT 


Boundary of 


the Society 
Wants 


DEMANDS 
GATEKEEPERS POLITICAL 
COMMUNITY 


A, aN 
REGIME 
Values 
ISSUES Nose 


Structures 


(CTS em) 


Boundary of the 
Political System 


SUPPORT 


AUTHORITIES 


BINDING 
DECISIONS 


SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
of the 
INTRASOCIETAL ENVIRONMENT 


Feedback Feedback 





CHART III 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Society’s 
VALUES, or NORMS, 
shape... 























Social INSTITUTIONS 
which take form in... 





BUSINESS 


POLITICAL 
PARTY 








ORGANIZATIONS | GROUPS 


Where men occupy 
POSITIONS and ROLES 
subject to many 
EXPECTATIONS 










SCHOOL 


CHURCH 


Men are also 
members of 
SOCIAL AGGREGATES 





All of these 
influences affect 
the individual’s 
attitudes toward 

society’s values and 
norms, resulting in... 


Modification Support 


FAMILY 


SOCIAL 
CLASSES 


COMMUNITIES 


ETHNIC 
GROUPS 





CHART IV 
UNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


MAN is an animal that is 
MAMMALIAN SOCIAL CULTURAL 


having... 


NEEDS 
satisfied within a... 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
which generates its own... 
and operates by means of... 


TRADITION 
which is subject to... 


CHANGE 
through... 


INNOVATION 
(INVENTION and BORROWING), 
which leads to... 


SIMPLIFICATION, COMPLICATION, 
if irreversible, which is resolved 
leads to... by further... 


EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 
... which affects man in his three capacities... 


CHART V 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF GEOGRAPHY 


PHENOMENA 


Physical 
and/or 
occurring in Biotic occurring in 
and/or 
Societal 


and 
via 
First- and Secondhand Knowledge 
fieldwork mapping expository reports 


photo interpretation 


statistical techniques 


constitute 


GEOGRAPHIC FACTS 


which on a certain 


SCALE 


constitute 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTIONS 


which on a certain 


SCALE 


via 


AREAL ASSOCIATION SPATIAL INTERACTION 
constituting constituting 
FORMAL REGIONS FUNCTIONAL REGIONS 
of tied together by 
Accordant Features Patterns of Circulation 


help to explain 


AREAL DIFFERENTIATION 





1. The central idea of economics is the scarcity concept; 
namely, that every society faces a conflict between un- 
limited wants and limited resources. 


2. Out of the scarcity concept a family of ideas emerges. Be- 
cause of scarcity, man has tried to develop methods to 
produce more in less time, or more with less material in 
less time. Various types of specialization were discovered 
in order to overcome the conflict between unlimited wants 
and limited resources. We specialize geographically, occu- 
pationally, and technologically. The third family of ideas 
grows out of specialization. 


3. Because of specialization, we are interdependent; inter- 
dependence necessitates a monetary system and a trans- 
portation system. The fourth idea emerges from the first— 
scarcity—and from interdependence. 


4. Men had to discover an allocating mechanism—the mar- 
ket, where, through the interaction of buyers and sellers, 
price changes occur. Prices determine the pattern of pro- 
duction, income distribution, and the level of spending and 
saving, which, in turn, decide the level of total economic 
activity. 


5. The fifth family of ideas grows out of the fact that the 
economic system is a part of political society. The market 
decision is modified by public policies carried out by the 
government to assure welfare objectives. These welfare 
objectives are determined in the United States through 
the political interaction of 200 million people that gen- 
erates thousands of welfare objectives, which can be re- 
duced to five: to accelerate growth, promote stability, 
assure economic security, promote economic freedom, and 
promote economic justice. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
The important idea relationships of political science were de- 
fined just as with economics. CHART II shows the systems analysis 


of political life which David Easton, of the University of Chicago, 
has developed. This chart contains the following ideas: 


vl 


Members of society have many wants that they hope to 
satisfy. 


Some of these wants will be satisfied through the economic 
system, family system, educational system, and religious 
system. Wants that cannot be satisfied by any of these 
systems are channeled to the political system. 


As the people’s wants enter the political system for 
satisfaction, they become demands. These demands are 
screened. 


The screening process operates through formal or informal 
organizations. These organizations act as gatekeepers. 
Some of the demands vanish. Others become issues debated 
in the political community (a group who share a desire to 
work together as a unit in the political solution of 
problems). 


The issues are molded by cleavages in the political com- 
munity and by the authorities, which translate these 
demands into binding decisions. 


The binding decisions affect the social systems and the ~ 


participants in them, generating positive or negative 
support. 


The support may be directed toward the political com- 
munity, toward the regime (a political system incorporat- 
ing a particular set of values and norms and a particular 
structure of authority), toward the authorities (the par- 
ticular persons who occupy positions of political power 
within the structure of authority). 


The binding decisions generate new wants that appear 
in their turn at the gate of the political system, asking for 
recognition. 


The source of the support for the political community, 
regime, and authorities may originate from the social 
systems in the form of education, patriotism, and other 
mechanisms. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Robert Perrucci, of Purdue University, has developed a funda- 
mental structure of sociology which is already in use in experimental 
classrooms. The core idea is that of values and norms. The system 
is illustrated in CHART III. 


ils 


Values and norms are the main sources of energy to indi- 
viduals and society. 


Societies’ values and norms shape social institutions, which 
are embodied in organizations and groups where people 
occupy positons and roles. 


People’s positions and roles affect their attitudes toward 
society’s values and norms, and result either in support 
of the existing values and norms or in demands for modifi- 
cation of them, and the circle starts again. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Fundamental ideas of anthropology have been developed by 
Paul Bohannan, of Northwestern University. CHART IV shows the 
following idea relationships. 


L. 


Man may be looked upon as (a) a mammalian animal, (}) 
a social animal, and (c) a cultural animal. 


Man, in these three capacities, has needs. 
Man’s needs are satisfied within a social structure. 


Social structure itself has needs (called requisites) which 
must be satisfied if it is to persist. 


Needs are satisfied within a particular set of patterned 
behavior: tradition. 


All traditions leave some wants unsatisfied. 


Dissatisfaction leads to changes in traditions. 


10. 


Li 


12 


Changes take the form of invention and borrowing: in- 
novation. 


Innovation leads to complication and simplification. 


Complication leads to social dislocations. Problems caused 
by dislocations may be resolved through further innova- 
tions. 


If simplification is of such a magnitude that it forms an 
irreversible base for man’s behavior (for example, the use 
of fire), it leads to evolution of culture. 


The evolution of culture affects man in his three capacities 
as a mammalian, social, and cultural animal. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN GEOGRAPHY 


The scope of the geographers’ inquiry has been worked out by 
Peter Greco, of Syracuse University. The fundamental ideas in 
geography are shown in CHART V and described below. 


iE 


Every geographic area is affected by physical, biotic, and 
societal forces. 


The impact of these forces on a geographic area creates 
similarities between areas. These similar areas are called 
uniform regions. They are static in character. 


The similarities between different areas have been brought 
about through different combinations of physical, biotic, 
and societal forces. 


An area may be kept together through a pattern of circu- 
lation binding the area to a central place. This area is 
called a nodal region, held together by functional relation- 
ships. The nodal region is dynamic in character. 


Uniform and nodal regions are often related to each other 
through gravitation to the same central place. 


VIL 


Of course, the author has used only certain aspects of particu- 
lar cities. The third grade is neither the time nor the place to deal 
exhaustively with any one city. Rather, he has chosen a particular 
time (such as the golden age of Athens) or a particular phenomenon 
(such as the economic growth of Houston) for the children to mull 
over. 

. In no sense does the author intend to show that there is a 
progressive improvement in the quality of city living. Some cities 
long ago did better in this regard than many cities today. 

The author does not intend that the children simply pack in- 
formation into their heads or that they be tested on the retention 
of dates or facts. Instead, he intends that through the enjoyment 
of reading and looking at pictures and maps, through communi- 
cating with each other about the materials, through trying to see 
the contributions of cities in other times and places, and through 
regarding their own city in an enriched way, the children will be 
motivated to further reading and learning. He hopes their aroused 
curiosity and interest will lead them to reflective observations of 
the raw, living world about them. 


Vili 


In general the children should give cities credit for accumu- 
lating knowledge, for concentrating power and putting it to use, 
for accumulating savings and putting them to use, and for giving 
men a place where they can express themselves and their values 
in the arts. Architecture in a city is the most obvious example of 
this expression. 

The children should see cities of today as well as those in times 
past as the place where men have been drawn—often blindly— 
but with hope for the greater nourishment of their bodies and their 
spirits. 

It is the author’s hope that the study of Cities At Work will 
encourage the involvement of children in the making of their en- 
vironment; that it will help them to draw on knowledge of other 
people’s experiences in past times and other places. Let us wish 
more for our children than was the fate of Mother Hubbard. Let 
us furnish each child’s cupboard with the kind of knowledge that 
will help him make better choices and will give him more assurance 
to step forward and mold his environment toward his dream of the 
good life. 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 





The components of OuR WorKING WoRLD: Cities at Work, 
are as follows: 


1. CHILDREN’s TEXTBOOK 


Each lesson starts with a concept unit—a presentation of the 
most important ideas in the lesson. One might call this a theoretical 
essay. It represents a more sophisticated version of the pictorial 
story ‘‘What Did We Learn?” presented in Neighbors at Work. The 
concept unit gives the children an idea of some of the important 
elements that go to make up cities. It is meant to awaken in them 
a lively interest and spirit of inquiry regarding the nature of cities. 
It can also be used to review important ideas, once the entire lesson 
has been completed. 

A case study follows the theoretical essay. By applying the 
general principles to the study of a United States or foreign city, 
it reminds the children that the subject of social science is the 
study of real life. 

The third section of each lesson is an illustrated story or poem 
that emphasizes a certain aspect of the theory presented in the 
concept unit. 

After the studies of the eleven United States cities, the children 
have an opportunity to “‘visit’”’ six foreign cities. Here they may 
discover how the urban process and problems of foreign cities are 
like or different from those of United States cities. 

Great emphasis has been placed on the photographs and illus- 
trations. The photographs have been produced to meet the special 
needs of this book. Many historical pictures have been included, 
drawn or painted by artists of the period. These can help give 
children an insight into the particular period and its state of art. 

In each lesson, one or more maps have been presented to show 
the location of the city and geographical factors bearing on the 
city’s life and activities. 

In the back of the book is a glossary, which gives brief, perti- 
nent definitions of words that may be new to the children. These 
words may be general vocabulary words of specific, technical terms. 
They are marked in the text by the use of italics. 


2. CHILDREN’s AcTIvITY Book 


Each page in the Activity Book requires the pupil to make 
choices and decisions about problems related to important points 
in the lessons. Depending on how the teacher elects to use the 
activities, they are important for extending or measuring the learn- 
ing for each lesson. 

At the beginning of the workbook is a review of many of the 
key terms and concepts covered in Families at Work and Neighbors 
at Work. Before beginning Cities at Work, the teacher should have 
the children do these review activities in the workbook. 


3. ‘THE RESOURCE UNIT 


As in Families at Work and Neighbors at Work, the Resource 
Unit helps the teacher understand— 


a) The curriculum philosophy underlying the textbook. 
b) Thetheory underlying the various social science disciplines. 


c) The purposes of each lesson, which are set down in detail. 
From them the teacher can quickly see the ideas that he 
and the children are to explore. These statements help the 
teacher to choose activities that will accomplish the objec- 
tives of the lesson. 


d) 'Theconcept unit, the case study, and the story or poeem— 
each intended to give the children greater insights into 
the nature of cities and city life. Questions and suggestions 
are provided for each section to help the teacher in guiding 
classroom discussion. 

In these discussions the teacher can call attention to 
the italicized words in each section, and can remind the 
children to use the glossary, even if the child thinks he 
knows the word, for often the italicized words are used 
in a special context. 
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e) The implementation of the purposes of the lessons through 
stories, games, discussions, and other activities. The ac- 
tivities help the pupils to understand the main concepts 
of each lesson through participation in various kinds of 
situations. There are several kinds of activities. They are 
designed not only to enrich the child’s understanding of 
the social science disciplines, but also to correlate elements 
of the language arts, science, music, and art programs 
with primary social studies. 

The stories and poems in this section are meant to 
illustrate important concepts in the social sciences. These 
selections, generally written beyond a third-grade child’s 
reading level but well within his understanding, are to 
be read to the class by the teacher. 


f) Thebibliography—a supplementary list of children’s books, 
films, and filmstrips is provided for each lesson. The anno- 
tations allow the teacher to relate the various entries 
directly to specific purposes of the lesson. 


USING THE RESOURCE UNIT 


The teacher should remember that the Resource Unit contains 
many more activities than any one teacher can possibly handle in 
a year. It is like a cookbook. Just as the housewife selects the recipe 
she wants to use according to the taste and income of her family, 
so the teacher can make a careful selection of activities that fit the 
maturity level of the class. 

It is advised that the United States case studies, together with 
the underlying theories of social science disciplines, be studied 
carefully. However, the teacher who is new to this program will 
have to plan carefully so that he does not give too much attention 
to a few lessons and neglect others. 

As the lessons are studied, a permanent or revolving classroom 
committee may be appointed to apply the principles learned to the 
study of the children’s own city. For example: Why is your city 
where it is? Why has your city grown, or why has it declined? What 
keeps people together or apart in your city? 

It is suggested that each child keep a notebook in which he 
applies his learnings to his own city. There could also be a special 
display case in the school corridor entitled “‘ Know Your City.” The 


displays may change as the children proceed from lesson to lesson. 

The teacher should survey carefully the available community 
resources: the chamber of commerce, local banks, civic associations, 
trade and labor associations, civil rights leaders, the city planning 
agency, civic-minded local architects, a zoning officer, city officials, 
participants in hearings on rezoning or on the master plan of the 
city. Sometimes local colleges have faculty members who are spe- 
cialists in urban economics, urban politics, urban sociology, or 
urban planning. 


PREPARATORY ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASS 


The Teacher’s Resource Unit contains a series of activities 
for each of the eighteen units on cities. Before beginning the lessons, 
however, it would be profitable to spend some time to prepare the 
class for the total program. The following preparations will enable 
the children to take full advantage of their subsequent investi- 
gations, and may also serve to arouse their interest in the materials 
they are to study. Some of these activities, such as those concerning 
time, will benefit the class with their continuation through the year, 
along with the daily lessons. 


1. A globe and a world map showing cities are vital to the pro- 
gram and should be permanently displayed in the classroom. There 
should also be an atlas always available for use in the classroom. 


2. The teacher may wish to construct, with the help of the chil- 
dren, a time clock and time scale, as discussed in preparatory 
activities 1 and 3 of this unit dealing with time. 


3. Any material that graphically records information about the 
technology, houses, buildings, arts and crafts, recreation, and other 
aspects of cities described in the text or referred to in the Resource 
Unit should be gathered together and kept handy for use by the 
children. This would include photographs, drawings, picture books, 
magazine articles, and children’s encyclopedias. 


4. The teacher and class can conduct a survey of parents of 
third-grade children to find out if any of them have visited any of 
the cities to be studied and, if so, would be willing to speak to the 














lass about them. The following letter might be written to the 
arents about two weeks before work on the first unit begins. 


EAR PARENTS: 


This year we shall study American and foreign cities. We want 
o find out how man built cities long ago, how he builds them today, 
hat makes a city, why cities are different from one another, and 
hat men have done to make their cities better. 

We need your help. 

Have you ever traveled to any of the following cities? Please 
heck which ones. 


TLANTA, GA. PITTSBURGH, PA. CALCUTTA 
HHICAGO, ILL. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH LONDON 
LKHART, IND. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. MAGNITOGORSK 
OUSTON, TEX. WASHINGTON, D.C. MANCHESTER 
EROME, ARIZ. PARIS 

OS ANGELES, CALIF. ATHENS ROME 

IAMI, FLA. BABYLON ROTTERDAM 
EW YORK, N.Y. BRASILIA SINGAPORE 
HHILADELPHIA, PA. BRUGES VENICE 


Do you have any photographs, slides, or picture postcards of 
any of these cities? Which ones? 

Do you have any travel literature, illustrated magazines, or 
picture books about any of these cities? For which ones? 

Would you be willing to talk to our class about any of these 
cities? 

Thank you very much. 


Sincerely, 


5. After the survey results come in, the children may arrange 
them and distribute the information to all third-graders in the 
school. It is important that the classes coordinate their efforts in 
order to avoid duplication and to enlarge the choices each class 
has of materials and speakers. 


6. View Master color transparencies may prove especially useful 
for the class. The teacher may wish to make arrangements for the 
use of such transparencies through the audiovisual department of 


her school, or she may inquire at the local camera store for a list 
of commercially available reels. 


7. The children can write to tourist agencies in the nearest large 
city, or to consulates of the countries of the cities listed, asking for 
descriptive materials. The chambers of commerce of the U.S. cities 
will be happy to provide material on request. 


8. Try to keep the children aware of the fine programs dealing 
with United States and foreign cities that are shown from time to 
time on television. If any child hears about such a program, he 
should alert his classmates or post a notice on the bulletin board. 
Any child who sees such a program might be asked to make a 
report to the rest of the class. 


ACTIVITIES ON TIME 


The cities discussed in Cities at Work cover a period of roughly 
six thousand years—from ancient Babylon to the present. They 
present an enormous variety of social and technological conditions 
which the child, with his limited sense of history, may find be- 
wildering without adequate preparation. The teacher may find it 
advisable to expand and develop the children’s sense of time through 
a series of discussions and activities before beginning the program. 
Several of these, which may serve as a supplement to the intro- 
duction, ‘Dots on the Earth,” are presented here. 


1. To help the children discover that the building of cities, and 
indeed the life of man, are relatively recent developments in the 
history of the earth, the teacher may read to them the poem 
“Time.”’ The children can then construct a large cardboard clock- 
face illustrating the ideas contained in the poem. The face should 
be large enough so that hours, minutes, seconds, and even sub- 
divisions of seconds can be indicated. The twelve subdivisions 
might be used to represent the “months” of the “‘year’”’ described 
in the poem. In this case, only a very small fraction of the last 
minute will represent civilization and the life of cities. Or the twelve 
subdivisions might be taken to represent the hours of the last ‘‘day”’ 
of that “‘year,”’ in which case rather more of the clock will be given 
over to man and his cities. Drawings, cutouts, and legends can be 
added to illustrate and outline the evolution of animals, man, and 
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cities indicated in the poem. The clock can then serve as a perma- 
nent reminder to the class that the history of civilization, though 
long by some standards, is in terms of the history of the planet 
brief indeed. 


2. Historical dates will not mean much to the children at this 
point, of course. To help them expand their sense of time for the 
development of civilization, and therefore of cities, the teacher can 
make use of the following graphic device. 

Historians frequently measure time by generations, or periods 
of 33 years. A parent is assumed to be 33 years old when his first 
child is born. The parent is the first generation, the child the second 
generation. The child reaches maturity, and at 33 years of age 
has his first child. This child in turn becomes the third generation, 
and so on. 

In this manner three generations constitute, roughly, a century. 
By using this device the children can get a feeling of how long 
500 or 1000 or 5000 years is. Using this scheme, we can say that 
our nation was born roughly six parents ago (1781) and that Colum- 
bus discovered America 14 parents ago (1492). Similarly, the stories 
about the six main cities considered in the essay ‘“‘Dots on the 
Earth,” on page 6 of the text, took place, respectively, 180, 73, 
56, 17, 5, and 3 parents ago. 

The children may wish to keep a chronological chart of the 
cities they study, using this model. (The figures given reflect the 
age of the city at the time of the story.) 


Babylon (4000—550 B.c.) 
Athens (5th cent. B.c.) 
Rome (1st—4th cent. A.D.) 
Bruges (15th cent.) 
Manchester (1800) 

Paris (about 1865) 


180—76 parents ago 
73 parents ago 

56 parents ago 

17 parents ago 

5 parents ago 

3 parents ago 


3. The class can use the time chart on pages 4-5 of the text as a 
guide for making a large chart to be permanently displayed in the 
classroom. This chart would cover the time period from Babylon 
to the present and would be divided into the same city segments 
as the text chart. Throughout the year the children can draw or 
paste pictures in each segment of artifacts related to each time 
period. The constant exposure to this large time chart will keep 
them aware of the great span of time covered in their study of 
cities. 
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4. To still further extend the children’s historical perspective, the 
teacher and class may want to construct a permanent display along 
the windowsill (or other long, smooth surface) to serve as a kind 
of time yardstick. Since few cities prior to 1400 are studied, the 
class may decide to start the time line in 1400. In fact, the teacher 
may choose to concentrate especially in this time yardstick on 
United States history. In this case the time line could start at 
one end with cardboard cutouts, clay models, or drawings of Colum- 
bus landing in America; at the other end similar representations 
of a modern family might be placed. In between, drawings, cutouts, 
and other suitable illustrations can be placed from time to time as 
new cities, founded at various periods of history, are studied. In 
this way the children can place a given city in its proper historical 
perspective at a glance and will be able to find out for themselves 
the increasingly complex and ‘‘modern”’ nature of cities. 


5. In discussing ancient and old cities the teacher should empha- — 
size their historical (social and technological) context, since children 
tend, naturally enough, toward anachronism. Depending on the 
children’s readiness, the teacher can make frequent use of children’s 
encyclopedias, history books, and magazines showing the life of 
the people in the cities of long ago. Such books will help make the 
cities studied and their people more real to the children. 

The following brief sketch may prove useful to the teacher in 
helping the class to construct a time scale for cities, or simply as 
reference material. 


8000 B.C. (302 Parents Ago) 


The world’s population consisted chiefly of nomadic hunters. 
The few tiny villages scattered about the earth contained little or 
no division of labor outside the immediate family circle. Men’s 
time and energy were almost wholly devoted to a search for food. 


6000 B.C. (241 Parents Ago) 


Advances in technology, such as the invention of the ox-drawn 
plow and the waterwheel, the domestication of grains and of 
animals, and a limited use of irrigation techniques, gradually en- 
abled farmers to produce slightly more than was needed for them- 
selves. Craftsmen and other nonfarmers settled in groups and were 
able to barter their goods for the farm surplus, thus making an 





sIinitial step in the division of labor and the development of cities. 


} 


600 B.C. (78 Parents Ago) to A.D. 400 (48 Parents Ago) 


travel. There was a rudimentary use of metals. 
The first cities appear to have developed in fertile river valleys. 
‘if Priest-kings (there was as yet little distinction between the religious 


the building of fortifications, irrigation systems, granaries, temples, 
jand palaces. In return for leadership and security, the peasants 


# 3000 B.C. (150 Parents Ago) 


As travel and trade became more extensive, cities gradually 
i became centers of culture and commerce. The division of labor, 
§ both between the city and rural populations and within the city 
§ itself, became increasingly complex. Craftsmen worked tin, copper, 
4 bronze, and precious stones. A newly developed system of writing 
made record keeping and large-scale administration possible for the 
§ first time. The solar calendar was invented and proved useful to 
§ the farmers and civic administrators. 


1 3000 B.C. (150 Parents Ago) to 600 B.C. (78 Parents Ago) 


Cities remained relatively small during this period, primarily 
because of the limited agricultural surplus available for their 
support. It required the surplus of ninety farmers to provide for 
one city dweller. Epidemics, limited communication, and a stable 
population also tended to limit the size of cities. 

Transportation was slow and cumbersome. Sailboats operating 
on lakes and rivers usually had oars as well as sails. Ox-drawn carts 
had solid wheels and rigid axles. Camel caravans were the only 
means of long-distance transport, and only goods of small bulk 
and high value—luxury goods—could be carried safely for great 
distances. Goods such as food, cloth fibers, and timber could be 
hauled short distances. Most markets were therefore small and 
restricted to a local area. 

The priests, kings, and court officials kept themselves aloof 
from the peasants. Rigid caste systems prevailed in many places, 
and the farmers often lived in a state of slavery or semislavery. 

Few cities were immune from attack by wandering hordes of 
semibarbaric tribesmen. 





During this period the Greek city-states and their colonies 
flourished, as well as Rome and its empire. Cities began to grow 
in size, chiefly because— 


a) Agricultural productivity increased through improved 
methods of farming. 


b) Tools and weapons, made now of iron as well as bronze, 
became more effective. 


c) Improved sailing ships, increasing knowledge of sea routes 
and navigational techniques, the use of coins as a medium 
of exchange, and the establishment of colonies all led to 
an expansion of trade over larger areas. 


d) ‘The use of the Phoenician invention of alphabetical writ- 
ing enabled the Greeks and Romans to record their ideas 
more easily and accurately. 


e) Ina few cities, citizens (which did not include women, 
slaves, or the foreign-born) were taking a larger part in 
lawmaking and the dispensing of justice; this was es- 
pecially true in Athens, but even early Rome was a 
republic in which the senate reflected the interests of 
citizens, mostly landowners. 


f) War and conquest, which had long been an accepted 
means of economic enrichment, were becoming more 
profitable as the accumulation of stores of goods in cities 
became more widespread; the actual enslavement of whole 
peoples was common. 


A.D. 400 (48 Parents Ago) to 1000 (29 Parents Ago) 


After the fall of the Roman Empire, waves of savage tribes 
swept across western Europe, raiding and destroying cities. To 
replace the Pax Romana, the manorial or feudal system gradually 
evolved in which peasants received protection from strong land- 
owners in return for periodic military service and agricultural 
support. Each manorial complex, which had at its heart the castle 
of the overlord, was relatively self-sufficient, and there was little 
trade over long distances. Markets were local and came to be held 
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at fixed intervals in certain town and small cities. Many suitably 
located market towns grew into cities of considerable size. Slavery 
was uncommon, though the serfs were little more than slaves. 


1000 (29 Parents Ago) to 1800 (5 Parents Ago) 


During this period there was a great expansion of trade, owing 
largely to tremendous improvements in agricultural methods and 
in transportation, and to a shifting socioeconomic organization 
which saw the rise of a rich and powerful merchant class. New trad- 
ing routes were opened in the wake of the great voyages of ex- 
ploration of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
International trade grew. Spice, silks, and other luxury goods were 
imported from the Far East, gold and silver from the New World, 
wines from Spain and France, tin from Spain, wool cloth from 
Flanders, silk from the Italian city-states. Craft guilds grew rich. 


1800 (5 Parents Ago) to the Present 


With the discovery of new power sources, the modern age 
began. Until then animals, wind, and water had been the main 
sources of energy for transportation and manufacturing. When 
steam was effectively harnessed, steam-powered factories sprang 
up near coal and iron deposits, or near water routes over which 
these materials, as well as raw materials, could easily be trans- 
ported. Factories tended to concentrate in areas where raw ma- 
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terials and sources of power were plentiful, and these factories 
attracted new industries. Increasing numbers of cities began to 
trade in the world market, and the principle of the division of labor 
was applied to the world as a whole. 

Canals, railroads, and then roads, trucks, and automobiles 
enabled cities to move away from oceans and lakes. Electric power 
made it possible for cities to be built in relative isolation from 
their source of power. A modern city may exist hundreds of miles 
from its power source, and atomic energy will doubtless influence 
the forms cities of the future will take. 

Cities continued to shape themselves partially in accord with 
transportation facilities. The horsecar, the commuter train, the 
bus, and the automobile have pushed the city beyond its old limits. 
Cars have been especially influential in the recent mass movement 
from the central city to the suburbs. 

People have left the farms and come to live in cities in un- 
precedented numbers. Today, in the areas of the world that have 
felt the full effects of the Industrial Revolution, a majority of the 
population is urban. Even in countries where the population re- 
mains essentially rural, the cities are growing. Improved health 
conditions and increased agricultural productivity have been the 
main factors. 

It is very important that the teacher refer to the time scale 
whenever historical references are needed to explain urban develop- 
ment. The children will remember what they learn about cities 
more permanently if they can relate the knowledge to a historical 
period. 


PART Il 
Lesson Plans 








|} PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


41. To help the children understand that— 

| a) Cities are the creation of men. 

b) Cities have been built in most parts of the world. 
c) Cities are unevenly distributed over the earth. 


d) Cities differ in age, size, and appearance. They also differ 
because of their population— what people think and do. 


e) Most cities are parts of countries. 


4 2. To show the children that before a city can exist there must be 
a) an agricultural surplus 

b) a division of labor 

c) amarket 

d) transportation 

e) government 


f) literacy sufficient for the keeping of records. 


3. To help the children discover that advances in science and 
technology make changes in cities. 


4. 'To introduce the children to a few of the many problems that 
city populations have faced in the past and are facing today. 


5. To make the children aware that an increasingly large percent- 
age of the world’s population lives in cities today. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children gain some appreciation of the great va- 
riety and range of cities, in both space and time, the teacher can 





Dots on the Earth 





have them read the story ‘“‘Dots on the Earth,” on page 6 of the 
text. After a brief discussion of the geographical distribution of cities, 
the story proceeds to a more detailed analysis of three modern but 
quite different cities (Brasilia, Magnitogorsk, and New York), and 
then to a discussion of six other cities in chronological sequence, 
beginning with Babylon and coming forward in time to mid-nine- 
teenth-century Paris. Because of the variety of the material pre- 
sented, the teacher may wish to divide the class discussion into 
five separate sessions. 


First SESSION 


1. After the children have read the unit, the teacher can introduce 
the globe and world map. Using these, with the map on page 6 
of the text, the children can be asked to locate several well- 
known cities, such as London, Paris, New York, and their own 
city or town. The following questions may serve to introduce 
the material of the story and to focus attention on the cities of 
the world. 


a) Are there cities in all parts of the world? 


b) Are there more cities in some parts of the world than in 
others? Which areas have the most cities? Why do you 
think there are more cities in some areas than in others? 


c) Which is greater: the land on which cities have been built, 
or the rest of the world’s land area? 


2. With the help of picture postcards and such magazines as the 
National Geographic, the children can explore similarities and 
differences in the appearances of cities. The photographs should 
help the children discover that some cities are new, while others 
are old; that some cities are near rivers, lakes, and oceans, but 
that others are not; and that cities differ in appearance primar- 
ily because of the way people have built houses and laid out 
their streets. With the help of such illustrations the children 
could make a display entitled ‘“‘Cities Are Both Different and 
Alike.”’ 


SECOND SESSION 


In considering the rest of the story ‘Dots on the Earth,” the 
teacher can appoint committees to make a detailed examination of 
the cities in the text. Each committee can supplement its work on a 
part of the text with articles from encyclopedias and other reference 
materials. ‘The committee may then choose a spokesman to give 
a report to the class as a whole. The first committee might consider 
Brasilia, Magnitogorsk, and New York; the second, Babylon and 
Athens; the third, Rome and Bruges; and the fourth, Manchester 
and Paris. The following sets of questions may serve either as guides 
to the committee in making their investigations and reports, or as 
the basis for question-and-answer periods with the class as a whole 
following the reports. The first committee might consider the fol- 
lowing questions in connection with Brasilia, Magnitogorsk, and 
New York. 


1. Where is each city located? (Here, as elsewhere, the teacher will 
want to make certain that the children are able to locate the 
cities on the globe, and that they become aware of the various 
items of information provided by maps and globes.) In which 
country is each of the cities located? 


2. Are the cities industrial cities? trading cities? or both? 
3. Are the cities very old? very young? How old are they? 
4. What is the climate like in each city? 

5. What is the land like around each city? 

After the reports, the class as a whole should consider whether 
the differences between the three cities can be accounted for simply 
by their being in different countries. 

THIRD SESSION 

The third session should focus on Babylon (about 4000-550 

B.c.) and ancient Athens (during the period 480-420 B.c.). After lo- 


cating the cities on the map, the teacher may again appoint a com- 
mittee to gather materials and make a report. The following ques- 


tions may serve as a guide both for the reports and for subsequent 
class discussion. 


1. Where was each city located? 


2. Why was the location favorable? (Babylon was surrounded by } 
rich soil and was near a river, which provided irrigation and 
transportation. Athens’ location near the sea helped to make 
the city an important trading center in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The land around Athens was rocky and hilly, but was well 
suited for grapes and olives.) 


3. How many parents ago did the stories take place? 


4. Why was the division of labor between the farmers and the city 
dwellers important? Why was the division of labor within the 
city important? Could the city have existed without a division 
of labor? 


5. How was trading carried on in each city? (In Babylon silver | 
dust was sometimes used to supplement barter; in Athens 
money was used extensively.) 


6. How did the city make laws and keep order? (The teacher 
should stress the contrast between the sources of authority in 
each city: the priests and king in Babylon, the citizens in 
Athens.) 


7. Why was the Babylonian invention of writing so important? 


8. What can we learn from Babylon that is important today? 
(People with different ideas and customs learned how to live 
and work together in a city.) What can we learn from Athens 
that is important today? (It is important to care and work for 
our city and country.) 


FouRTH SESSION 


The children should read the stories of Rome (during the first 
four centuries A.D.) and Bruges (tenth to fourteenth centuries). 
Committees may again gather materials and make reports, using 
the following questions as a guide. 





1. Where was each city located? 


2. Was the location a good one? Why? (Both cities are near rivers 
that connect with the ocean.) 


3. What country is each city in today? 


4. What was the time of each story—that is, how many parents 
ago? 


5. How did each city make laws? (In imperial Rome the emperor 
was the ultimate source of authority; in Bruges, the townspeo- 
ple came eventually to make their own laws.) 


6. What goods were produced in each city for trading? 


7. Were there slaves in Rome? in Bruges? 


8. What were the guilds in Bruges? (The teacher should explain 
that as well as controlling quality, the guilds also controlled 
the quantity of production, and restricted their membership to 
prevent competition.) 


9. Who did most of the work in Rome? What effect did this have 
on free workmen? 


10. What can we learn from Rome that is important today? (The 
importance of law and order, city planning, and jobs for the 
people of cities.) What can we learn from Bruges that is im- 
portant today? (The people of Bruges showed that they could 
rule themselves wisely.) 


The teacher can emphasize here that after the decline of Rome 
in the fifth century, large cities practically disappeared from west- 
ern Europe. Large-scale trading and the transportation of lux- 
-ury goods over great distances, both of which depended on the 
peace and security provided by the Roman legions, came almost to 
a standstill. Division of labor in the agricultural countryside was 
rudimentary. Peasants sought the protection of locally powerful 
landowners, and it was from manorial estates that many cities, 
such as Bruges, subsequently evolved. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The children can read the sections on Manchester (about 1800) 
and Paris (about 1865) and make a report, using the following ques- 
tions as guidelines. 


1. Where was each city located? (Manchester was near iron and 
coal deposits; Paris started on the Ile de la Cité, an easily forti- 
fied island in the Seine River.) In what country is each city? 


2. What is the time of each story? How many parents ago was 
that? 


3. How did the people of Manchester earn their living? 


4. Why were factories built in Manchester? What did they help 
to do? What problems did the factories bring to Manchester? 
(The teacher should be certain that the children understand the 
characteristics of a factory. It is a building in which large ma- 
chines driven by nonhuman energy turn raw materials into 
manufactured goods in large quantities.) 


5. Why did the emperor want to change Paris? (He wanted to be 
remembered for his great deeds and realized that he could ac- 
complish this by opening up the narrow, twisting lanes of Paris 
with broad boulevards. The boulevards would let people see 
the city’s beauty and were large enough for modern trafic.) 


6. How was Paris changed? 
7. What are some of the things tourists like about Paris today? 


8. Do you think it is possible for a city to have factories like those 
in Manchester and still be beautiful like Paris? How might this 
be done? 


9. What can we learn from Manchester that is important today? 
(People must learn to look after not only their own interests 
but the interests of the city as well.) What can we learn from 
Paris that is important today? (Cities need rebuilding from time 
to time to keep them up to date.) 


ACTIVITIES 


The play ‘Starting Towns and Cities”’ is a humorous and great- 
ly telescoped version of the foundation of primitive villages 
through the production of farm surplus and the subsequent divi- 
sion of labor. If the teacher does not want to produce the play 
in the classroom, it should be read to the children, since it con- 
tains material on cities (the city as a result of the division of 
labor and as a marketplace for goods) that is important for fu- 
ture units. 


To help the children understand the significance of granaries, 
the teacher can review the poem ‘Grain Elevators,” on page 
108 of the resource unit of OUR WoRKING Wor LD: Neighbors at 
Work. The teacher can then read the story ‘“The Secret of the 
City”’ to the class. Discussion afterward should center on the 
importance of food supplies to cities. 


To increase their awareness of the importance of an agricultural 
surplus in the founding of cities, the children can illustrate the 
story of Babylon. The following headlines can be illustrated 
with models, drawings, or other media. 


LONG AGO IN A FERTILE RIVER VALLEY FARMERS 
DUG CANALS TO WATER THEIR FIELDS. 


THEIR GRAIN GREW SO WELL THAT NOT EVERYONE 
HAD TO FARM. 


THEY BEGAN TO DIVIDE THE LABOR. SOME PEOPLE BECAME— 
PRIESTS SOLDIERS SCRIBES 

TOOLMAKERS MERCHANTS TRADERS 

HOUSE BUILDERS ARTISTS BRICKMAKERS 

THEY BUILT THEIR HOUSES CLOSE TOGETHER FOR SAFETY. 


THEY USED THE RIVER FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


THE PEOPLE MADE EXTRA PLOWS AND SPEARS AND TRADED 
THEM FOR PRECIOUS METALS. 


THEY MADE PRECIOUS METALS INTO FINE GOODS AND TRADED 
THEM FOR OTHER THINGS. 


THE VILLAGE GREW INTO BABYLON—ONE OF THE GREATEST 
CITIES OF ITS TIME. 


THEIR KINGS AND HIGH PRIESTS MADE THE LAWS. 


THEY INVENTED WRITING TO KEEP RECORDS. 


To reinforce the discovery that the development of writing in | 
Babylonia made a great contribution to the growth and spread 
of cities, the class can discuss some of the many uses of writing, 
then and now. The following questions can serve as guideposts. 


a) Which is the better way to run a business—to remember 
orders for goods and whether or not the goods have been 
paid for, or to keep records in writing? 


b) Before there was any system of writing, how did ideas 
spread from one person to another? Could they spread far- 
ther and faster with writing? Why? 


c) Men have used writing to record their laws. Before there 
was writing, they simply had to remember the laws. Which 
laws do you think would be fairer, those which are written 
down or those which are remembered by the judges and 
priests? 


d) Do you think writing would help to improve ideas? How? 


e) Could science have developed without writing and num- 
bers? 


To help the children understand that there are certain prob- 
lems which cities have always faced, and which they face today, 
the class can discuss some of these questions in the light of what 
they learned in the essay ‘Dots on the Earth.” 


a) How should the land of a city be used? 

b) Why should a city make laws? 

c) Why must a city be defended against enemies? 
d) Why must a city trade? 





e) How can many people live together? 


f) What is needed for trading? (A surplus of goods.) 


6. To give the children some idea of how recent cities are as com- 
pared with the age of the earth and mankind, the teacher can 
read the poem ‘“Time”’ to the class. 


| STORIES, POEMS 


Time 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


So many of our stories start with ‘“‘Long, long ago.” 
But when was that? A year, or two, or four? 

A thousand years or more? 

Please tell me, so 

That I may know, 

How long ago was long ago? 


For more than four and one-half billion years 

Our little earth has run 

Its yearly race around the sun. 

How long is this? 

It’s hard to know. 

How long have fish and flowers and men been here 
On earth? Let’s try to show. 

If all these years were squeezed into one year, 
Here’s how the story of our earth would go: 


Midnight—a second after midnight— January first: 
The earth begins. 

Time passes, night and day, 

Through January, February, March, April, May. 
Storms come and rage, and finally go; 

Come times of drought and times of flood and snow. 
Mountains explode, rise up, are slowly worn away. 


Great rains give birth 

To oceans; through the hours they fill, 
But still 

There is no living thing on earth. 


Now more months pass, June and then July. 
Now we can dimly spy 

The first faint signs of life, 

A few thin threadlike strands, floating free 
In a vast and rolling sea. 


August comes, and then September. 

A few new animals and plants appear, 

But remember! 

We have already come three-quarters through the year. 
Here are some seaweeds, 

Animals with shells, 

All washed up on rocky beaches 

By the ocean’s swells. 


It’s mid-November now. 

See jungle trees and bushes roll 
In the hot, wet wind. These trees 
Will fall and rot in jungle rain, 
But someday will appear again 
Dug up by men, as coal. 


December first. What is this tiny beast 
With fur and mouselike features? 

He seems the least 

Of old Earth’s creatures. 

He is the world’s first mammal, 

And he does not appear 

Until the very last month of our year. 


More days and nights go by 
And show new hosts of animals 
That crawl and walk and fly. 


December thirty-first, the year’s last day. 

It’s after nine o’clock at night, 

And see, a creature stands up on his hind legs 
And, for the first time, walks upright. 


Two hours later, there is only 

One half-hour left of this, our year. 

And there—holding a club, naked, lonely, 
Full of fear, 

Walks earth’s first man. 


The minutes pass. 

Man changes; see, he learns 
How to make tools, 

And how to live by rules. 


The year is almost done. 

Less than a minute now! Forty seconds left— 
See! There’s Babylon! 

Now thirty-seven seconds— Athens rises. 

Now only thirty—Rome. 

Bruges builds its city wall 

With all 

But fourteen seconds of our year gone by. 


Three seconds left—and Manchester sends its smokestacks 
To the sky. 

A second and a half—great Paris makes its plan. 

Now, at the stroke of midnight, 

In all the cities of the world, 

Shining his light and peering into space, 

A look of wonder on his face, 

Stands man. 


The Secret of the City 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


Lindoso is a little town in the north of Portugal. It is set among 
towering hills. High on a slope stands a great stone castle hundreds 
of years old. 

The houses of the town nestle in the valley below. Their red 
and orange tile roofs reflect the bright Portuguese sun. 


Between the town and the castle stand some strange buildings. 
They look like little houses, but houses would not have slits in their 
walls to let the wind blow through. They look like little churches, 
with crosses on their roofs, but no people go there on Sunday. They 
stand on sturdy stone pillars topped by flat circles of stone. These 
are ancient buildings, aged by wind, rain, and sun. 

What can these strange buildings be? 

They are the secret of the city. 

They are the granaries. 

The grain that they hold is all-important to the life of the town. 
That is why the people of Lindoso took great care when they built 
the granaries long ago. They used solid stone so that their store- 
houses would last for many years. They left slits in the walls so that 
fresh air would blow in and keep the grain dry. They set the grana- 
ries on legs topped with big, flat circles of stone. These disks were to 
keep mice and rats from climbing up and getting into the grain. As 
a final touch, the people put crosses on the roofs. Perhaps they 
hoped the holy signs would keep their precious grain safe. 

Why were the granaries of Lindoso so important? Because they 
held the extra food for the town. If the farmers did not produce more 
food than they could eat, there could be no food for the townsmen 
to buy. And if there were no food for the townsmen, there could be 
no town. 

A town must have craftsmen. It must have carpenters and tai- 
lors, blacksmiths and shoemakers. These craftsmen must have food, 
but they cannot spend the time to grow it themselves. If there were 
no extra food for sale, every man would have to be a farmer. 

Without granaries to store extra food, there could have been 
no cities anywhere. Granaries have been the heart of all the cities 
men have ever built. 

As cities grow larger and larger, they need greater supplies of 
food. Today’s cities, with their thousands and thousands of people, 
must have a steady stream of food flowing in. The food arrives in 
trucks, trains, boats, and planes. It goes to warehouses, cold-storage 
plants, supermarkets, and shops. In a way, these places are like gran- 
aries. They hold extra food that farmers supply for people who live 
and work in the city. 

As long as there are cities, there will be granaries. They may 
look different from the granaries of Lindoso. They may hold differ- 
ent kinds of food. But they, too, are all-important. Life in the city 
would stop if men no longer stored surplus food. 

Granaries are the secret of cities. 





NARRATOR: 


NARRATOR: 


BARLEY FARMER 


tarting Towns and Cities 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


CAST 
NARRATOR OTHER FARMERS 
HUNTER POTTER 
Two WHEAT FARMERS METALWORKER 


Cuorus (Audience) 


The NARRATOR is the link between the players and the audi- 
ence. He can walk about freely and talk to both players and 
audience. Some lines are left blank: at those points the audi- 
ence is supposed to speak out and participate in the play. 


Hello! We’re going to have a play today. This is a 
funny kind of play. We don’t know exactly how it’s 
going to end. We don’t know exactly what everyone 
in the play is going to say. You (points to audience) 
have an important part to play. You will have to 
talk and ask questions. I’ll tell you when. In this 
play we are going to try to find out how and why 
cities began. You know, there were people on earth 
long before there were cities. These people were 
mostly wanderers. They had no houses. They had no 
farms. What did they eat? 


(NARRATOR calls on members of the audience to answer. 
After two or three answers, the HUNTER appears.) 


Wait! Here is one of these people. Let’s listen. 


Hunt, hunt, hunt. Sometimes I get so tired of hunt- 
ing. The deer springs away into the woods. The rabbit 
runs into the bushes. The bear turns on me with fierce 
teeth and claws. It is hard to catch and kill all these 
animals. Yet I must keep on. It is the only way I can 
get meat. 


Where do you live, Hunter? 


HUNTER: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


HUNTER: 


NARRATOR: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 1: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


WHEAT 
FARMER I: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 1: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


I live wherever I can find shelter. I must follow the 
animals. Some nights I am very far from where I 
started to hunt in the morning. So I sleep in caves and 
under trees, and sometimes under the stars. 


(To audience.) What does the hunter eat when he can- 
not catch any animals? 


(Answers: The hunter gathers wild fruit and nuts.) 


Almost every day I must go out to hunt animals or 
gather food. Sometimes, though, I bring back enough 
meat to last my family two or three days. Then we can 
rest awhile. We sit around the fire and talk. I draw 
pictures on the wall of our cave. These pictures are to 
help me have a good hunt next time. 


(HUNTER exits.) 
After a long time, people learned to farm. 


(Two WHEAT FARMERS enter.) 


How is your wheat? 


Up to my waist, and strong and green. How is yours? 
The same. Maybe even a little higher. Yes, I think 
higher. I planted my wheat earlier than you. 


Yes. My field was too wet. Yours is higher and drier. 


What does your family eat these days? 


We still have a little wheat from last year. It is run- 
ning out, though. We may not have enough to feed us 
until this year’s crop is ready. 


WHEAT 
FARMER 1: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 1: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


WHEAT 


FARMER 1: 


WHEAT 
FARMER 2: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


Well, my wheat will be ripe before yours. Maybe I can 
lend you some until yours is ripe. Will ten baskets be 
enough? 


Oh yes. And when my wheat ripens, I will pay you 
back eleven baskets. 


(To audience.) Why is he going to pay back an extra 
basket of wheat? 


(Answers: The first farmer is making a sacrifice; he 
could be using the wheat himself. The extra basket is the 
second farmer’s way of repaying the loan with interest. ) 


You know, my neighbor on the other side of the stream 
will also run out of wheat before his crop ripens. Will 
you have enough to lend him some too? 


I think so. But will he pay it back the same way? 


Oh, I’m sure he will. 


Well, I'll let you know when my wheat is ready. Then 
we can all meet at my farm, and I will lend you and 
your neighbor the wheat. 


Good; I'll wait to hear from you. 


(WHEAT FARMERS exit.) 


Do the wheat farmers have anything to exchange? If 
one farmer lends wheat to be repaid later, is that 
trading? 


(Answers: Talks about whether the lending of wheat con- 
stitutes trade. ) 


Down the river there is a large field. A new farmer 
moves to that field and plants barley. 


(The BARLEY FARMER enters and begins hoeing. The 
two WHEAT FARMERS enter from the other side.) 


WHEAT 


FARMER 1: 
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FARMER: 


WHEAT 


FARMER 1: 
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(To WHEAT FARMER 2.) That doesn’t look like whea 
growing there. 


No, but that man looks like a farmer. He’s weedin 
his field. 


Hello! Do you live around here? 

Uh, hello. Yes, we have farms farther up the river. 
Hi! We were just wondering what you’re growing here. | 
This is barley. Don’t you grow barley on your farms? 


No, we grow wheat. 


Wheat? Never heard of it. I thought everybody grew 
barley. 


That’s funny; we thought everybody grew wheat. 
What’s barley? 


Barley is...ah...um... well, it’s barley. You know 
... the stuff farmers farm. The food we eat. 


We don’t eat it. Whatever it is. Uh... is it good? 


Good? Sure it’s good. Is wheat good? 


Of course it’s good. If it weren’t, would everybody 
eat it? »®» 

Pd 
Well, I don’t eat it. Can you save it to eat all through 
the winter? 


WHEAT 


BARLEY 
FARMER: 


WHEAT 


BARLEY 
FARMER: 


WHEAT 





FARMER 1: 


FARMER 1: 


FARMER 2: 


Naturally. But can you grind barley and make it into 
flour? We do that with wheat all the time. 


Well, certainly. Then we use the flour to bake bread. 


Do you...uh...do you have any barley you... uh 
... you might want to trade for wheat? Of course, 
wheat is better to eat. But I would kind of like to 
taste barley, just for the fun of it. 


Well, I don’t know. Barley is really so good I don’t 
know if I want to trade any. But since you want some 
so badly, I might find a little that I could trade. I 
guess I’d need about three baskets of your wheat for 
one basket of my barley. 


WHAT? 


Wiel eens 


I was going to offer you one basket of wheat for three 
of barley! 


But you’re the one who wanted to make a trade—not 
me! 


Oh, I guess you’re right. Well . . . since I am curious 
about your barley, how about two baskets of wheat 
for one basket of barley? 


All right, it’s a deal. 


I want to try some barley, too. Let’s meet back here 
tomorrow with our grain. Then we can all do our 
trading. 


(All exit.) 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


NARRATOR: 


FARMERS: 


POTTER: 
FARMER 1: 
FARMER 2: 
POTTER: 
FARMER 3: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 1: 


POTTER: 


Let’s suppose the wheat farmers like barley and the 
barley farmer likes wheat. Let’s suppose other farmers 
are interested in trading crops. One might bring 
squash and want to trade for carrots. Another wants 
barley for his potatoes. Another wants squash for his 
barley. Let’s suppose all the farmers in this neighbor- 
hood gather at this spot every week to do this trading. 
What would we have? 


(Answer: The farmers would have a trading place, a 
market. ) 


One day there was a lot of trading going on... 


(The two WHEAT FARMERS, the BARLEY FARMER, and 
two OTHER FARMERS enter. ) 


(All talk at once.) No, I won’t give any wheat for that 
cabbage. This is better squash than you can get any 
place. Well, carrots haven’t done at all well this year. 
No, I can’t use any beets. 


(The FaRMERS have trouble handling their produce and 
grain. Vegetables are just handed back and forth. Bas- 
kets are used for grain, but there are not enough. A Port- 
TER wanders on, pulling a wagonload of pots.) 

My, you gentlemen are busy trading! 

Of course we are. We trade here every week. 

Do you have something to trade? 

Yes, I do have something to trade. 

(Looks into the pots.) But there’s nothing here! 


No, there is no wheat or corn or cabbage. I am here to 
trade these pots. 


Pots? 


Yes. I spend my days making strong and beautiful 
pots. They are the kind of pots that you need for car- 


FARMER 2: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 3: 


POTTER: 


NARRATOR: 


AUDIENCE: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 1: 


POTTER: 


FARMER 2: 


POTTER: 
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rying and storing grain and vegetables and water. I 
used to farm, but now I spend all my time making 
pots. 


Well, I do need something for carrying my barley. 
What do you want for that large red pot there? 


You say you have barley? I think about two baskets 
of barley would buy that pot. 


Would you take three cabbages for that small brown 
pot? 


How about four? 


(The FARMERS and the POTTER keep talking in soft 
voices. Pots and produce begin to change hands.) 


(To audience.) How does the potter feed his family, 
since he does not farm? 


(Answers: Since the farmers produce more than they can 
use, the potter can spend his time making pots to trade 
for food. ) 


(By now, all his pots have been traded.) Gentlemen, next 
week I will be here again. Tell all your friends. I will 
have all kinds of pots— Wait! 


What is it? 
You say you always come to this spgt to trade? 
Always. 


Do you know what I am going to do? I'll bring my 
potter’s wheel here, and build my workshop at this 
spot. There is good clay at the riverbank. There is 
plenty of water. I will make my pots here and have 
them waiting for you each week when you bring your 
vegetables and grain. 


(All exit except the POTTER.) 


NARRATOR: 


METAL- 
WORKER: 


POTTER: 
METAL- 


WORKER: 


POTTER: 
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And so the potter lived at the trading spot of the 
farmers. One day a metalworker wandered past the 
potter’s workshop. 


(METALWORKER enters.) 


Hello! Is this a potter’s shop? 


It is. What is your trade? 


I am a metalworker. I can make anything you want 
out of iron or copper or brass. Tell me, Potter, who 
buys your pots? 


Many farmers come here every week to trade their 
crops. I sell my pots for wheat and cabbage and bar- 
ley. 

Do you need some iron knives or other tools? Does 
your wagon need metal rims on its wheels? I can make 
them for you if you give me some of your pots. You 


see, I need pots for water, pots for holding metal ore 
—all sorts of pots. 


(The FARMERS enter. ) 

Hello, Potter. Do you have plenty of new pots today? 
Indeed I do. 

Who is your friend? 


He is a metalworker. 


Do all you farmers use wooden plows? 
Of course we do. And we each make our own. 


In a place I have just come from, the farmers are all 
using plows tipped with iron. These plows are sharper 
and stronger than the wooden ones. And they don’t 
wear out so quickly. 
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Can you make these metal-tipped plows? 


Certainly. I can make many things of metal. 


How much wheat would you want for a metal-tipped 
plow? 


I would need . . . three baskets. 


That is a lot of wheat. 


But my plow would help you grow more wheat, and 
you wouldn’t have to spend so much time repairing 
your plows. 


(All the FARMERS, the METALWORKER, and the Pot- 
TER start chattering and trading.) 


How busy they all are. Where do you suppose the 
metalworker is going to build his shop? 


(Answers.) 


Now, with a potter’s shop and a metalworking shop, 
and a large open space for the farmers to display their 
goods, we had quite a market. When the farmers 
came, they stayed all day. They got hungry and 
thirsty. One day a cook came to the market and saw 
all the farmers. He knew how to prepare food and 
how to make refreshing drinks. What do you suppose 
he did? 


(Answers. ) 
What other workers might want to settle here? 


(Answers: Weavers, basketmakers, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, barrelmakers, wagon builders, millers, and so on.) 


The trading place attracted more and more farmers 


NARRATOR: 


FARMER: 


WEAVER: 


FARMER: 


WEAVER: 


FARMER: 


and craftsmen, and slowly grew into a town. Let’s 
think about some of things that helped the town get 
started: 

Food was very important. By farming, men could 
stay in one place. They no longer had to move around 
to hunt animals or to gather fruits and nuts. 

By growing grain, farmers could store food through 
the winter. So they could stay in the same place all 
year round. 

By growing extra food, the farmers had something 
to use for trading. Craftsmen could settle in the place 
and spend their time making goods the farmers 
wanted. The farmers traded food for goods. The 
craftsmen traded goods for food. What other things 
helped the town grow? 


(Continues the discussion: the river could be used for 
water and for transportation; there were natural re- 
sources such as clay and metal ore; the place was not hard 
to get to, and travelers often passed through.) 


As the town grew, people found they needed a new 
way to do their trading. 

(A WEAVER enters and begins working at his loom.) 
(A FARMER enters.) 


Good morning, Weaver. Will you make me enough 
cloth for five shirts? 


Certainly, Farmer. Will you pay me fifteen straw 
baskets? 


But I don’t make baskets. I spend all my time grow- 
ing wheat. I will give you three baskets of wheat for 
the cloth. 

I don’t need any more wheat. Too many farmers 
have been paying me in wheat or barley. Now I want 


baskets to hold all that grain. 


But I tell you, I’m not a basketmaker! 


ll 


WEAVER: Sorry. No baskets, no cloth. 

(The FARMER and the WEAVER exit, arguing.) 

NARRATOR: What else was needed so the town could keep grow- 
ing? What could people do? 

AUDIENCE: (Answers. NARRATOR leads discussion of the need for 
a medium of exchange—clamshells, white stones, iron 
knives, money of some kind.) 

END 
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peak is given the children. Religion, literature, social structure, 
art, and law are discussed. The text should be read aloud by 
the teacher. Illustrated with photographs of ruins and artifacts. 


SASEK, Mrrosiav. This Is New York. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 
This is the fourth book in the author’s series on major cities. It 
is a large picture book, full of warm, revealing illustrations of 
the life of New York. The text will be easy for third-grade 
children to read, and is of such excellent quality that the 
teacher may want to read it to the class as well. 





. This Is Paris. New York: Macmillan, 1959. Another of the 
large, amply illustrated books in the author’s series, this one 
is as gay and charming as the others. It’s an excellent trav- 
elogue of Paris; however, it does include some passages on 
the history of the city that are complex. Aside from these 
sections, the third-grade reader will be able to enjoy it without 
help. The teacher might read it to the class at first, then allow 
it to circulate for independent reading. 


. This Is Rome. New York: Macmillan, 1960. This picture 
book, like the others in the series, is full of excellent illus- 
trations and sensitivity to the character of the city. Sasek 
presents material on both historical and present-day Rome in 
a style that will be pleasant and easy for third-graders to read. 





WATSON, JANE WERNER. The Golden History of the World. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1952. Short descriptions of the im- 
portant civilizations and their major cities are illustrated by 
large pictures. A good reference book for the children, and for 
the teacher to read aloud. 


Films 


Archaeologists at Work. 13 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Film Asso- 
ciates. To help the children appreciate the excitement of bring- 
ing to light the life of an ancient civilization; this film shows 
excavations, and dating and analysis of the archaeologists’ 
findings. 


Foods Around the World. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coronet 
Films. This film demonstrates the basic similarities in human 
needs and gives examples of the means of gaining a livelihood 
under the conditions of land and climate of six different con- 
tinents. Hunting, fishing, and agriculture are shown, as well 
as marketing and trading. 


The Globe and Our Round Earth. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Coronet Films. A good film for introduction of the geography 
of the earth to primary children. The story includes discussion 
of the land masses and their relation to the oceans, climate, 
living conditions, shipping, and air routes. 


Homes Around the World. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coronet 
Films. The film compares environmental conditions and the 
means employed to provide man with shelter in widely con- 
trasting areas of the world. The comparisons will help the 
children to appreciate why more people live in some parts of 
the world than in others. 


Life in a Medieval Town. 16 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coronet 
Films. The film gives a good general picture of the medieval 
walled town. The importance of the guilds and of trading are 
emphasized. 


Paris: The City and the People. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Coronet Films. The film will give the children a good picture 
of the city, as well as an understanding of the growth of Paris 
as a center of culture, government, industry, and economic 
power. 


The Soviet Union: The Land and the People. 16 min., 16mm, b & w. 
Coronet Films. This film gives a general survey of the Soviet 
Union, but its emphasis on the current expansion of heavy 
industry, increased production, and the wider use of previously 
undeveloped land will make it useful in explaining the growth 
of a new city like Magnitogorsk. 


Filmstrips 


Brazil—Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia. 50 frames. Eye Gate House. To 
give the children an overview of these two cities of Brazil, and 
to emphasize the contrasts between the two. 


Early Nations of Southwest Asia. 25 frames. Eye Gate House. To 
give the children a picture of Babylonian civilization and its 
significance in the ancient world. 


The Glory That Was Greece. 24 frames. Eye Gate House. The film- 
strip treats the basic ideas of government and citizenship, the 
arts, philosophy, mathematics, science, architecture, sports, 
and economy of the Golden Age in a simple, clearly illustrated 
fashion. The teacher will want to allow enough time for ample 
discussion of the many points in this brief filmstrip. 


The Grandeur That Was Rome. 24 frames. Eye Gate House. To give 
the children a visual concept of the nature and contributions 
of the civilization of Rome. It shows the history and spread of 
the empire, its modern calendar and alphabet, methods of gov- 
ernment and law, engineering of roads, aqueducts, and bridges. 
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Important Cities of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 35 frames. 


Eye Gate House. To provide the children with a picture of the 
economy of the British Isles, and to give them an overview of 
Manchester and its industries. 


Life in the Middle Ages. 43 frames. Eye Gate House. An unusually 
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beautiful presentation of life in medieval walled towns, manors, 
and castles. All the illustrations have been taken from original 
art of the period. This filmstrip is more valuable for under- 
standing the flavor of the period than for illustrating the eco- 
nomic base of medieval life. 


New York, Our Great Metropolis. 28 frames. Eye Gate House. A 
good general look at New York, with up-to-date photographs 
that will provide the children with a basis for comparison with 
the other cities they have studied in this section. 


We Visit Paris. 27 frames. Eye Gate House. An overview of the 
city, including the famous landmarks, religious, cultural, and 
governmental institutions. 


LESSON 1: What Is a City? 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


if 


To help the children discover that the city is a dynamic 
organism shaped by man’s needs and desires, virtues and short- 
comings. It has many different aspects and can be viewed in 
many different ways. 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


The city is a workshop where goods and services are pro- 
duced in factories, stores, offices, and homes. 


The city is a market where goods and services are bought 
and sold. People and businesses meet there to buy and sell 
goods and services produced within the city, in the sur- 
rounding countryside, elsewhere in the United States, and 
around the world. 


Because the city is both a workshop and a market, many 
specialists live and work there. These specialists produce 
goods and services for the people of the city and for those 
in the countryside and other cities. 


Because so many different specialists live and work in the 
city, it offers a wide range of jobs, goods and services, and 
cultural and recreational activities to meet the many needs 
of people with different skills, tastes, and income. 


Like a magnet the city draws people with different skills 
and ideas from the countryside, from other cities, and 
from other parts of the world. 


A city has a particular location; it covers a certain land 
area, the size of which is set by its boundaries. As the 
city grows, its boundaries may change. 


The city is made up of many neighborhoods. Since most 
people work, shop, or have friends outside their own 
neighborhood, the neighborhoods are connected by walks, 
streets and roads, and public means of transportation. 
People in each neighborhood know what is happening 
elsewhere in the city through newspapers, radio, and 
television, and through their friends and acquaintances. 


h) 


t) 


J) 


The city has a government which makes rules and laws 
to keep the city orderly and healthy. The government also 
collects taxes and provides services for the people of the 
city. 


The city changes constantly. There may be changes in the 
way land is used, in the number and kinds of people who 
live there, and in people’s ideas. 


All these aspects of the city together with its past, which 
may still be physically present in the form of various 
buildings and landmarks, give each city its own particular 
character. The kinds of goods and services produced, the 
kinds bought and sold, the kinds of specialists employed, 
the activities they engage in, the ideas and customs they 
have brought to the city from elsewhere, and the city’s 
physical setting give it a pace and an atmosphere that 
distinguish it from other cities. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


1 


2. 


To help the children get an idea of some of the important 
elements that go to make up a city, the teacher can have them read 
the concept unit ‘What Is a City?’ on page 18 of the text. After 
they have read the unit, the teacher should raise the following 
questions for discussion. The purpose of this discussion is not to 
have the children simply repeat the statements in the concept 
unit, but rather to awaken a lively interest in the nature of cities. 


Why is a city like a workshop? 


What is done with the goods and services produced? 


What do we mean when we say that the city is a trading place? 


How do cities get their food? 
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5. What is a specialist? (One who has learned to perform a 
particular job well.) 


6. Why do cities have so many different specialists? Do these 
many specialists make the city a good place to produce and 
trade goods and services? Why? 


7. Do people come to the city from other areas? Why? 


8. Are there many neighborhoods in a city? Do people do all their 
working, shopping, and playing in their own neighborhood? 
How do they get from one neighborhood to another? How are 
neighborhoods alike? (They all have land, buildings, and 
people.) How are neighborhoods different? 


9. Is the city a definite place marked off with a boundary? 


10. How is the land used? How does the use of land affect the 
beauty and safety of the city? 


11. Do the people of the city have a voice in their government? 


12. In what ways do cities change? Are changes sometimes made 
by government? 

The above discussion should act as an introduction to the 
lesson. After the children have completed the work of the lesson, 
including whatever activities they may choose to do, they should 
return to the concept unit, reread it, and again discuss its more 
important points. This time the discussion should be more exten- 
sive, and the children should draw on what they have learned in 
the course of their work, citing examples to back their opinions. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To help the children discover many of the characteristics of 
cities as they show themselves in a real-life situation, the teacher 
can have them read the case study “‘People Make the City: 
Chicago,” on page 26 of the text. Afterward the class can use the 
case study as a basis for the following series of inquiries and discus- 
sions, which should give them greater insight into, and under- 
standing of, the life of the city. 
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First the class can discuss some general features of Chicago as 
a big city. Are there large buildings almost as far as the eye can 
see? Why are there so many very tall buildings? (The price of land 
is high.) Are there many different types of buildings in the city? 
many different types of people? many different things to do? 

Then the class can move to a more detailed study of each of 
the persons they have read about in the case study. The class can 
divide into four committees, each of which will analyze the occupa- 
tion of one of the men in the case study. This will bring out the 
importance of specialization in cities. 

The first committee can concentrate on Mr. Kranz’s con- 
struction work. They can discuss what education and training a 
construction worker needs. (They can obtain information from 
local contractors or unions concerning the requirements and the 
apprenticeship and training programs for the various building 
trades.) Is this permanent, year-round work? (No. A contractor 
may lay men off when a building is completed if he has no other 
buildings under construction; and bad weather may hold up work 
for days at a time.) Is the work dangerous? How is Mr. Kranz’s 
work important to the city? Would there be houses, offices, stores, 
and factories without construction workers? 

The second committee can make a study of Mr. Hollander’s 
work as a grain broker. (For additional background, the committee 
can review “Let’s Take a Trip” on page 62 and “The Story of 
Wendy Wheat” on page 64 of OuR WorkKING Wor LD: Neighbors at 
Work, and also review or replay the auction game, Activity 13, in 
Lesson 5 of Neighbors at Work.) These questions should be investi- 
gated: How is Mr. Hollander’s work important to both farm and 
city? How does Mr. Hollander earn his income? (By commission.) 
When does his income rise or fall? (His income is high when he 
sells large amounts at a high price, because he receives a part of 
the price of each sale. His income falls when he sells less or at a 
lower price.) How does Chicago’s position as a great transporta- 
tion center close to rich farmlands play a part in Mr. Hollander’s 
work? 

The third committee can study the importance of Mr. Ward’s 
work. Why is it important that the city’s poor receive better 
training and education? How does Mr. Ward help? Are many 
people affected by his work? Who pays Mr. Ward and his workers? 
(The United States government.) Do the people of the city have 
something to say about this work? (Yes. There is local planning.) 
If the class is located in a city or area where there is a local poverty 


program, the committee might broaden its understanding of Mr. 
Ward’s work by obtaining information on how the program 
functions. 

The fourth committee can study Mr. Parenti’s job. Why can 
we say that Mr. Parenti’s work builds a bridge between farm and 
city? What does a wholesaler do? What kind of mixup would result 
if everyone, or even every store, in a large city bought directly from 
farmers? Why must Mr. Parenti work at night and in the early 
morning? How does he get his income? (From profit.) What risks 
does he take, and what skills must he have? 

When the committees have completed their work, they should 
report to the class as a whole. The class can then discuss how the 
work of many different specialists is needed in the city. They can 
also try to think of all the other specialists the four families might 
meet in the course of a day. (A list might include contractors and 
union officials, salespersons in stores, museum custodians, bus 
drivers, and clergymen in the case of the Kranz family; taxi drivers, 
artists, and park personnel in the case of the Hollanders; social 
workers and schoolteachers in the case of the Wards; truck drivers 
and produce buyers in the case of Mr. Parenti.) 

The class can move from its study of specialization in the city 
to a consideration of the choices a large city offers. How many 
different kinds of jobs do they see in the course of the case study? 
What does this mean in terms of job choices? Are there examples 
of choices open to consumers? Can Chicagoans shop at many 
different stores? Is a variety of goods available? Finally, are there 
many different things to do in leisure time? 


To bring out that cities are made up of many different neighbor- 
hoods, the class can investigate such questions as these: Do the 
people in the case study live in different neighborhoods? Do the 
neighborhoods shown in the pictures look different from each other? 
Do the people in the case study work in the neighborhoods where 
they live? Do they go outside their neighborhood for shopping and 
leisure activities? How do they get from one neighborhood to 
another? Do large cities need a variety of forms of transportation? 
How many different types can be seen in the pictures? 


Finally, the class can investigate change as seen in the case 
study. Concentrating first on the historical section, the children 
might prepare a mural showing Chicago as it was in the days of 
the Indians, as a fur-trading post, as a stopping place for wagon 
trains, after the fire, as a great railroad center, and as it is today. 


To underline that change is a continuing process, the class 
can study the pictures in the case study and pick out the new build- 
ings and buildings under construction. To see that people’s lives 
change too, the class can consider how the life of the Kranz family 
today must differ from that of Mr. and Mrs. Kranz’s parents, who 
came to this country from Poland; how the lives of the people Mr. 
Ward helps may be changed by his work; how Mr. Parenti’s life 
has changed in the years he has worked at the market. 

The class might discuss how the daily lives of the four families 
in the case study helped them discover what a city is. 


THE POEM 


To help the children develop a feeling for the mood of a city 
and to realize how many-sided a city is, the teacher can have them 
read the poem “Song of the City,” on page 38 of the text. 

After reading the poem the class can discuss the content of 
each stanza. The first stanza outlines the physical elements of the 
city: stores, churches, houses, streets, and other buildings. The 
second emphasizes the human aspect of the city as a place where 
labor is divided. The third and fourth stanzas show the city as a 
marketplace where people buy and sell goods and services. The 
fifth and sixth discuss the location of cities, the sixth emphasizing 
the importance of transportation. The seventh brings out that 
cities change; they grow and decline. The eighth stresses the city’s 
dependence on food from farms and the need for government and 
rule making. The last two stanzas point out that not all cities are 
alike; that some are more pleasant than others; and that the quality 
of a city’s life is largely dependent on the people who live there. 

Afterward each child can choose a stanza to illustrate. A 
display might be prepared from the illustrations collecting the 
illustrations for each stanza. 

As a surprise for the class, the teacher can play the music for 
‘Song of the City.’’ After the children have become familiar with 
the song, they may want to present it in public. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. If the children live in or near a city, the teacher should use 
it as a laboratory to help them discover what a city is. As a 
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teaching aid, the teacher can see that each child has a city 
map. The children should mark off the position of their own 
neighborhood or area, and as the school year progresses 
appropriate symbols can be added to the map to represent 
various landmarks, land uses, and so forth. 

The children can begin their study of their own city by lo- 
cating and discussing some of its prominent landmarks. This 
should give them some orientation and familiarize them with 
some of the physical aspects of their city. 

To introduce the children to various ways of looking at their 
city and acquaint them with some of the reasons why people 
have come to care for it, persons who have contributed in some 
way to the community can be invited to the class to give their 
ideas about the city. The children can also collect photographs 
of paintings or articles and stories about their city and prepare 
an exhibit titled ““The Way Artists and Writers See Our City.”’ 

The children themselves can be encouraged to write poems, 
stories, or brief essays concerning the mood of their city and 
their feelings about it. They could be asked to pretend that 
they are describing their city to a pen pal in a distant country. 
They can also draw pictures of their own impressions of parts 
of the city. The compositions and drawings could be assembled 
in individual booklets entitled ‘How I See My City” or in 
a classroom exhibit titled ‘““The Way We See Our City.” 


To help the children discover that the city is a workshop, the 
teacher can ask them to name goods and services produced in 
their own city or in a large city nearby. The children should 
also discuss the workplaces in which these goods and services 
are produced, such as factories, offices, and stores. 


To help the children understand the city’s role as a market- 
place, the teacher should discuss the meaning of “market.” 
Trading takes place where buyers are willing to buy and sellers 
willing to sell goods or services. Such places are called markets. 
Since a city contains many such places, and serves as a meet- 
ing place for buyers and sellers of many different kinds of 
goods, we call a city a marketplace. 


To reinforce this idea, the class should identify market- 
places in the city. The children will discover that buyers and 
sellers face each other in stores, supermarkets, barbershops, 


dentists’ and doctors’ offices, and so on. In some cases buyers 
and sellers may not actually meet, but trade with one another 
by telephone, telegraph, or mail, as in the case of mail-order 
houses and insurance offices. 

To help the children discover why cities play the role of 
marketplace, the teacher can raise the question of where it is 
easier to trade: in an area where there are relatively few buyers 
and sellers located at some distance from each other, or in an 
area where there are many buyers and sellers near one another 
—that is, in a city. 


To make the children aware that the goods traded in a city 
may have come from within the city, from the countryside, 
or from other cities and areas, they can be asked to prepare a 
display. They can hang a world map on the wall, indicating 
the city where they live with a red dot. Models or pictures of 
goods traded in the city can be placed on a table below the 
map. These models or pictures should then be connected by 
string to the area or city in which the goods were produced. 
For example, pictures of various farm products might be 
placed on the table with strings connecting them to the 
agricultural areas of the country; toys, which are usually 
marked to show where they are made, could be used for goods 
made in foreign countries. The class should be sure to include 
some goods produced locally, with strings connecting them 
to the home city. The display might be entitled ‘‘Labor Is 
Divided Within Our City, Between Our City and the Country- 
side, and Between Cities.” 


To help the children become aware that some of the goods and 
services produced in the city are consumed there while others 
are consumed in other parts of the country and the world, the 
teacher can make two columns on the board, one headed 
“Goods and Services Produced and Used in Our City” and the 
other headed “‘Goods and Services Produced in Our City and 
Sold to Other Places.”’ After discussing the items with the 
children, the teacher could list in the first column such items 
as bakery goods, locally produced clothing and housing, and 
such services as medical and dental care, haircutting, plumbing 


and building repair, and laundry. In the second column the ~ 


teacher can list factory-made goods for which the city is noted 
and such services as banking functions or, if applicable, stock, 





grain, or commodity trading. Discussion should bring out that 
there may be more items consumed locally, but that the value 
or volume of the items sold elsewhere is generally greater. The 
yellow pages of the telephone directory are useful in finding 
items for the lists and in stimulating discussion. 


To help the children discover that there are many, many spe- 
cialists in a city, the teacher can play the following game with 
the class, using the yellow pages of the telephone directory: The 
teacher picks various occupations from the directory and asks 
for volunteers to explain what is involved in each occupation. 
Initially, relatively well-known occupations such as doctor, 
plumber, and moving man should be used. As the game pro- 
gresses, increasingly specialized and complex occupations should 
be chosen until the tremendous variety of specialists contained 
in the city becomes clear to the children. If directories are 
available for other cities, the teacher can demonstrate the 
relation between the size of a city and the degree of specializa- 
tion there by comparing the number and variety of specialists 
listed in smaller and larger cities. 


To become aware of the many choices of jobs, goods and ser- 
vices, educational opportunities, and leisure activities available 
to the residents of a large city, the children can study the Sun- 
day edition of a big-city newspaper. They can be divided into 
committees to consider the various fields and report to the 
class, or the class as a whole can go through the complete range. 
In investigating the newspaper for evidence of choice, the 
following classifications and suggestions may be helpful: 

Choice of jobs: For paid employment the want ads are the 
most obvious source. Many large newspapers also carry ad- 
vertisements for executive positions in their business sections. 
For evidence of the variety of volunteer work that is available, 
neighborhood sections and the whole paper can be checked 
for news concerning the activities of volunteer organizations. 

Choice of goods and services: Want ads for housing (apart- 
ments for rent, houses and income properties for sale), depart- 
ment store display ads and special sale supplements, super- 
market ads, announcements of auction sales, ads from home- 
improvement contractors, laundries, and others are all good 
sources. 


Educational choices: Many large newspapers have school 
directories. In addition there are usually ads for trade schools, 
special courses, lectures, and forums. 

Choice of leisure activities: The amusement section offers ads 
and announcements concerning movies, concerts, plays and 
special events, park and museum programs, and art exhibits. 
The sports pages can be checked for announcements of ball 
games, track meets, and local contests. 

Individual children or committees can prepare short reports 
or pictorial stories on one of the broad categories or a specific 
part of it. 

The newspaper survey can be made into a permanent bul- 
letin-board display which the class can keep up to date each 
week. In this way the children will learn that choice in the city 
is not static but constantly changing. 


The yellow pages of the telephone directory can also be used 
to demonstrate the choices available to city people in terms 
of jobs, goods and services, and leisure activities. 


To demonstrate that the city draws people from all over the 
country and the world, the children can conduct a survey and 
compile a list of places from which their parents came. (Indi- 
vidual situations vary and this activity can be conducted in 
whatever manner the teacher feels is most suitable for the class; 
the following is one suggestion.) The class can prepare a letter 
along the following lines: 


DEAR PARENTS, 


We are studying our city and its people. We want to know 
why people come to live here. We would like to ask you the 
following questions: 


1. Were you born in this city? 


a) If not, did you come from a farm? 
another city? 
another country? 


6) If you came here from elsewhere, why did you 
come? 
Check the two most important reasons listed: 
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10. 


aBE 
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better jobs 

better services 

better schools 

better recreation 

friends and families here 
other reasons (please list) 


c) If you were born here, were your parents born in the 
city? 
If not, where did they come from? 


2. List the reasons why you like living in this city. 
3. List the reasons why you do not like living in this city. 


After conducting the survey, the class can prepare a display 
titled “Our Parents Have Come to Our City from Many 
Places”’ and discuss the reasons. 


As a variant of Activity 9, children who volunteer can prepare 
family trees, adding the places of birth and occupations of 
parents and grandparents (and further back if the child or his 
parents can supply the information). In using the information 
gathered, the teacher must be careful to look for general trends 
rather than trace the history of individual families. The family 
trees may show movement from farms and small towns in this 
country and abroad to larger cities, and occupational changes 
from agriculture and small-town occupations to the more spe- 
cialized jobs found in large cities. 


The data obtained in Activity 9 or 10 can be used to produce 
a circle graph for the bulletin board. 

The circle as a whole represents the total number of parents. 
The circle can then be divided into four pie-shaped sections 
representing those born in the city, those who came from other 
countries, those who came from farms or rural areas in the 
United States, and those who came from other American cities. 
The teacher will have to calculate what percentage of the par- 
ents belong in each category and draw the sections propor- 
tionately. For the children’s sake the percentages can be ex- 
pressed in simple fractions. The different sections can be colored 
differently and a legend made to indicate what each color 
stands for. The circle can serve as an introduction to graph 
reading and also as an aid in understanding fractions. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


To acquaint the children with the idea that a city occupies a 
specific area defined by boundaries, the teacher can return to 
the map of the city, naming the streets, rivers, and so on, that 
form the city’s boundaries and discussing with the class the 
distances around the city and from one side to another. If 
possible, information should be gathered on how the city has 
grown and expanded its boundaries at various times in its his- 
tory. The previous boundaries can be drawn on or laid over 
the present map so that the children can see that city growth 
requires more physical space. 


To help the children understand that a city is made up of many 

different neighborhoods, the teacher can locate the children’s 
own neighborhood (or neighborhoods) on the city map. To 
bring out the existence of other neighborhoods, their interde- 
pendence and the resulting movement between them, the 
teacher can raise these questions for discussion: Do any of the 
children’s parents work outside their own neighborhood? Do — 
they sometimes shop outside their own neighborhood? Do they © 
sometimes spend their leisure time outside their own neighbor- 
hood (visiting friends, going downtown to a movie, seeing a 
ball game, and so on)? How do they get from one neighborhood 
to another? How many parents have moved in the last five 
years to their present neighborhood? The class can prepare a 
display of their findings by using the city map. (As a prepara- 
tion for this activity, it may be helpful for the class to review 
Lessons 1 and 3 of OUR WORKING WoRLD: Neighbors at Work.) 


To acquaint the children with the function of government in 
the city, the teacher can raise a few questions for discussion: 
Are there rules that tell how and where houses can be built? 
(Building and zoning codes.) Are there rules that tell an owner 
that he must keep his restaurant clean? Are there men 
who inspect buildings to see if they are safe? Do these men 
work for the city government? Are there rules about how one 
may drive a car? Instead of concentrating simply on police and 
firemen, the teacher should mention laws governing air and wa- 
ter pollution, sanitation services, and other important laws and 
services that are often overlooked. (This need not be very 
detailed; government will be thoroughly covered in Lesson 7. 
It is important, however, that the children realize that govern- 





ment makes laws and provides services to maintain order and 
preserve the health of its citizens.) 


. To help the children discover that cities change, the teacher 
can have them take the names of some famous streets and 
neighborhoods and find out what these names reveal about the 
past. Examples that could be used are New York’s Wall Street, 
Ferry Street, and Bowling Green; San Francisco’s Russian Hill; 
New Orleans’ French Quarter; and Philadelphia’s Society Hill. 
The class could try to find similar street and neighborhood 
names in their own city and discuss what they reveal about 
the past and the changes that have taken place. 


. To help the children understand that certain general charac- 
teristics of towns and cities can be predicted if one knows some- 
thing about the size of the population and of the area, the 
teacher can read the essay “‘What Numbers Can Tell Us About 
Cities” to the class. As the essay is read, the class should discuss 
the various questions raised. The teacher should be sure that 
the children realize that from statistics on size one can draw 
some conclusions that are generally correct but may not apply 
to every case. They should also come to realize that size itself 
is a characteristic that affects the quality of life in a com- 
munity. 


. To bring out how the combination of a city’s various features 
can give it a distinctive character, the teacher can read the 
story ““The Magic City” to the class. Afterward the children 
can discuss whether or not they would like to live in San Fran- 
cisco and why. They can compare San Francisco with their 
own city or with cities they know. Does it seem different from 
Chicago in the case study? How? Is it similar in some ways too? 
The discussion may show that some cities are more attractive 
than others and that cities can be very different from each 
other and yet each be attractive in its own way. 


. To become familiar with the special landmarks for which 
different cities are known, the children can collect postcards 
from cities all over the country showing such landmarks as the 
Gateway Arch in St. Louis, Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
the Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco, the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, houses where famous people lived, and so on. 
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After they have collected a number of such pictures and 
become familiar with them, they can play a game in which they 
guess in which city each landmark is located. The game can 
serve to demonstrate that distinctive features give each city 
a character of its own. The cards can then be mounted and the 
outstanding features labeled to make a montage display. 


Classes that are located in small towns or rural areas can in- 
crease their understanding of cities through discussion. Chil- 
dren who have never been to a large city can tell what they 
think big-city life is like. The teacher can list the main ideas 
expressed and then show pictures of big-city life. The class can 
discuss the accuracy of the ideas in the light of the pictures. 
Children who have visited or lived in a large city can tell how 
life there differs from that in a small town or rural area. They 
should be encouraged to tell what they like or dislike about 
each. 


A class living in or near a city can keep a journal throughout 
the year listing events that make the city a better or a worse 
place in which to live. Each week the class should summarize 
the major events of the preceding week— for example, the com- 
pletion of a new bridge or road, the opening of a new factory, 
the election of city officials, raising or lowering of taxes, or 
fund raising for cultural institutions. 


STORIES, POEMS 


The Magic City 


by Leon E. Trachtman 


They call it the magic city. It is magic because it seems to have 


something very special for everyone. 


Do you like old things? It has grand old houses with weathered 


roofs and odd turrets pointing up at the sky. Inside, their ceilings 
are high and their stately chandeliers still sparkle. 


Do you like new things? It has handsome new stores, with soft 


lights, rich bright carpets, and fine goods from around the world. 
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Do you like small things? It has tiny Chinese shops, where 
you may buy perfectly carved little statues of ivory or soft green 
jade. 

Do you like large things? It has giant bridges that arch across 
the water and link the magic city to the land across the bay. 

Do you like hills? It has steep hills that dare the little cable 
cars to climb them. 

Do you like water? The city lies at the end of a finger pointing 
out into the water. Go north or east or west in this city and you 
will find yourself at the shore of the ocean or bay. 

Do you like plain names? The magic city has places called Nob 
Hill and Telegraph Hill and Russian Hill. It has plain Market Street 
and Fisherman’s Wharf. 

Do you like fancy names? It has the Embarcadero and Yerba 
Buena Island. It has Mission Dolores and Treasure Island. Its 
streets lead into the most famous of California’s roads, E] Camino 
Real. 


The magic city is a busy city. Cars and buses and cable cars 
hurry along its streets. Shoppers crowd its many stores. In its harbor 
great ocean liners come and go, and fishing boats bring in their 
catches of sardines and crabs, shrimp and sole, lobster and tuna. 

It is a restful city. In Golden Gate Park there are rolling 
meadows where families eat picnic lunches on bright Sunday after- 
noons. Older people listen to band concerts or play thoughtful check- 
er games. Or they just sit and listen to the wind sigh in the trees. 

It is a serious city. It has schools and colleges and art museums. 
It loves learning. Poets and artists and musicians and scientists 
are busy there. 

It is a playful city. It plays baseball and football in its sta- 
diums. It loves music and gay parades. In its restaurants people 
eat and rest and talk. 

It is an American city. It does American business. It makes 
American goods. It plays American games. 

And yet it is a city of the world. In its Chinatown live more 
Chinese people than in almost any other city outside Asia. It has 
many Japanese people. Its fishing boats are manned by the sons 
of people who came here from Italy, Portugal, Norway, and Yugo- 
slavia. Its shops sell goods made in every country of the world. 

It isa merry city, with the bright blue waters of its bay dancing 
in the bright sunshine, and the sound of music and voices in the air. 
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It is a somber city, with the damp gray fog rolling in from the 
ocean to the muffled moan of the foghorns. 

But most of all, it is a city for people. It is a good city to walk 
in. Its streets and shops and waterfront are full of things to look at. 
They are just the right size for people. In some cities the avenues} 
are too wide. The blocks are too long. The monuments are too big.| 

But the magic city, San Francisco, is a people-size city. And 
that is why so many people want to live there. 


What Numbers Can Tell Us About Cities 
by Irving Morrissett 


Numbers are useful in talking about many things. People use }| 
numbers in many ways: “I have two brothers.” “There are twenty- 
nine children in my class.” ‘““The skates cost four dollars.” “‘I grew 
three inches last year.” “John walks a mile to school every day.” 

Numbers are also useful in talking and learning about cities. — 
Let us look at some of the most important and interesting of 
these numbers. 


The Number of People 


The most important number tells us how many people live in 
a city. 

An old man lives all alone in a little old house. There are no 
other houses for miles around. The old man raises chickens and 
sheep. He has a cat and a dog to keep him company. Cars seldom 
use the road that runs near his house. Would anyone say that 
the old man lives in a city? Of course not. We would say that he 
lives in the country. 

In another place, two roads cross. There is a gasoline station 
on one corner, and a store on another. There are three houses 
nearby, with ten people living in them. Would you say that these 
buildings by the crossroads make a city? No. We might call this 
place a village, but it is a very tiny village. 

In still another place, a road crosses over a railroad track. 
There are some grain elevators beside the tracks. Nearby there are — 
some stores and houses. Almost a hundred people live in the houses. . 
Is this a city? No, but it is certainly a village. We might even call 
it a small town. 


At another place, where a stream flows into a river, there are 
some warehouses, a small factory, a post office, and several hundred 
houses. One thousand people live in the houses. Most people would 
call this a town, but not many would call it a city. 

Near the seashore, where a river flows into the ocean, there are 
docks where fishermen bring their boats. There are several small 
factories where fish are put in cans. Other factories make boxes and 
cloth. There are many stores and houses. Ten thousand people live 
here. Is this a city? Yes, most people would call a place with ten 
thousand people a city—but a small city. There are many cities of 
this size in the United States. 

In the middle of a rolling green countryside, where farmers 
grow fruit and grain and raise cows, sheep, and chickens, there is a 
place with many hundreds of stores. There are also many small 
factories. Streets lined with houses stretch farther than the eye can 
see. One hundred thousand people live in these houses. Everyone 
would agree that this is a city. Still, it is only a middle-sized city, 
not a large one. 

In another place, by the ocean, tall office buildings and huge 
modern hotels reach up into the sky. Stores and houses and wide 
avenues stretch for miles along the shore. People come from all over 
the United States to swim in the sea and vacation in the hotels. A 
million people live here. And everyone would agree that one million 
people make a large city. 

In yet another place, a great river comes down to a bay that 
leads to the ocean. Huge buildings are clustered on a large island. 
Across the water in one direction are other large buildings and 
many apartment houses. In another direction there are still more 
large buildings. There are many apartment houses and also many 
family houses. In this city there are more than eight million people. 
A very large city such as this is sometimes called a metropolis. 

So you see, the number of people living in a place is very 
important. It is one of the things that help decide whether that 
place is a city or not. 

But the number of people living in a place can tell us other 
things if we know how to read numbers. Suppose, for example, that 
you meet a boy named Paul. Paul tells you that he is from a place 
called Smith’s Corners, and that Smith’s Corners has a hundred 
and fifty people living in it. Even before Paul tells you anything 
else about Smith’s Corners, you can guess certain things about it. 
What are some of them? Well, you could probably guess that there 
isn’t a movie theater in Smith’s Corners... that Paul and his friends 


have no trouble finding a place to play baseball . . . that Paul’s house 
probably has both a front and a back yard... that most of the 
people in Smith’s Corners can walk to work, but that if they do not 
walk they must drive. Why? Because you could guess that there 
isn’t a public transportation system there. What else could you 
guess about Smith’s Corners? If Paul had told you that he came 
from a place with a hundred thousand people living in it, what 
could you guess? 


Space 


As we talked about places with ten or a hundred or ten thou- 
sand people living in them, you could see that the more people a 
village or town or city has, the more space it needs. There must 
be space for houses for the people to live in, and for the stores and 
offices and factories they work in. Numbers can tell us many things 
about the space in a city. 

Sometimes we measure space on the ground in acres. How big 
is an acre? Well, a house with a very big yard around it may take 
up an acre. But usually there are four or five houses, and sometimes 
even nine or ten, on one acre. So an acre is a lot of space if you are 
thinking about building a house, but rather small if you are thinking 
about measuring all the space in a city. 

A measure that works better for this is the square mile. It is 
a square piece of land with a mile on each side. You know how 
how far a mile is. Many children walk that far to school. But it is 
a long walk, and it takes about twenty minutes. It would take you 
about an hour and a half to walk around one square mile without 
stopping for a rest. 

A small city may have only two or three square miles of land. 
It would take all afternoon to walk completely around the outside 
of such a city. A large city, if we include the suburbs, may cover 
a thousand or more square miles. If you want to go around the edge 
of a city that size in an afternoon, you had better do it in an airplane! 


Open Spaces 


Now let’s put these two numbers together and see what they 
tell us about cities. 

If I tell you that one city has one square mile of space, and 
that another city has ten square miles, can you tell me which city 
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probably has more people in it? Of course. The city with ten square 
miles probably has many more people than the city with only one 
square mile. 

But be careful! Numbers are sometimes tricky things to read. 
To see why, let’s imagine two cities, one with ten square miles and 
the other with twenty. We might expect the second city to have 
more people in it. Sometimes this is so, but in this case both cities 
have the same number of people—one hundred thousand. 

Can you think of any reasons why these two cities, each with 
the same number of people, should be so different in the amount of 
space they have? 

Perhaps one city is on a broad, flat plain, with room to grow 
and spread, while the other is squeezed between steep hills and a 
river. Perhaps one city was built long ago, before people had auto- 
mobiles. Since they had to walk or ride the streetcar to work, the 
houses had to be built close to the places of work. In modern cities, 
automobiles allow workers to live spread very far apart, and far 
from where they work. Modern cities often take up more space 
because of this. 

Perhaps one city has many tall apartment buildings and the 
other has more houses with big yards. Perhaps one city has many 
parks and playgrounds, while the other has none or few. 

So if we know how many people live in two cities and how 
much space the two cities take up, we can tell about how much 
open space the cities will have. 


Goods and Trucks 


I am thinking of two cities. Both cities have stores, and people 
come into the stores to buy things every day. One of the cities has 
three stores. Seven or eight trucks come into this city every week, 
bringing all the goods that these stores will sell that week. In the 
other city there are 115 stores. Trucks make deliveries to these 
stores many times, day and night. 

Can you tell me which of these two cities has more people 
living in it? 


Selling Automobiles 


Let us ask a question about two cities that are the same size. 
In both cities there are automobile salesrooms where new cars 
are sold. Businessmen who own the salesrooms hire many salesmen 
to sell the cars. In one of the cities the salesmen sell 3000 cars 
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every year. In the other city 6000 cars are sold every year. What 
do you think could make this difference? 

It could be that one city is larger than the other. But if the 
two cities have about the same number of people living in them, 
we will have to read our numbers in a different way. 

It could be that in one city the buses are fast and clean and 
run often,.so that people in that city do not need to own so many 
cars. They ride buses instead. 

It could also mean that the people in the city where fewer cars 
are sold do not have enough money to buy many cars. People with 
much money buy new cars every two or three years. People with 
little money often do not own cars at all. They may also keep their 
old cars longer. 

But it could also be that the people in one city need more cars 
because their city is spread out over many square miles. Perhaps 
many people live in the suburbs. In the other city, more people 
may live near the main downtown area. Because they can walk to 
work and to the movie and to the store, they do not need to own so 
many automobiles. 

To decide which of these answers is the right one, we would 
need to know more about the cities. How many people ride the 
public transportation system? How much do people earn in both 
cities? How do the cities compare in space? The answer to each of 
these questions would be a number. 
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over the brother’s delivery route and, as he makes friends with 
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from many lands. This is a well-written story, illustrated by 
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1957. With easy-to-read text and plenty of large illustrations, 
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strange nesting places of the city birds. The children can read 
this for themselves. 
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and the great good that can be accomplished even by a single 
person’s determination. It includes a comparison of the condi- 
tions of the poor in Chicago and in London in the same period, 
and the needs that were met by the establishment of Hull 
House. The text will be too difficult for most third-graders, 
so the teacher will probably want to read this aloud. 
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must analyze his city environment and decide what pet can 
best adapt to it. Beautiful drawings by Ezra Jack Keats, and 
a well-written story that the children will be able to read alone. 


Mites, Betty. Feast on Sullivan Street. New York: Knopf, 1963. 
To give the children a picture of the life of an Italian-American 
family and the traditions it has brought to the city. This story 
compares American and Italian customs, and the family’s pride 
in both. Illustrations by Kurt Werth. For the teacher to read 
aloud. 


PAULL, GRACE. Come to the City. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1959. A colorful description of the attraction of the big city 
from a child’s point of view. This has many large pictures and 
easy-to-read text that the children can handle on their own. 
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1961. Excellent photographs of construction, machinery, 
workers, and well-known landmarks of our major cities. The 
text will serve to introduce discussion of land use in the city, 
and should be read aloud by the teacher. 


ScHLEIN, M. City Boy, Country Boy. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1962. 
To show the children the contrasts between city and country 
life, and some of the similarities, too. Most third-grade children 
can read this. 


ZOLOTOW, CHARLOTTE. The Park Book. New York: Harper & Row, 
1944. A little boy who has come from the country learns to 
understand the function of parks in the city. Illustrations by 
H. A. Rey, and easy reading for third-graders. 
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Films 


A City and Its People. 12 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Film Asso- 
ciates. To give the children a general view of the pace of life in 
the city, this film follows the progression of events during a 
single day. It shows a variety of people and occupations, loca- 
tions, and activity. 


Jimmy Visits the City. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coronet Films. 
The boy sees tall buildings, busy streets, elevated trains, stores, 
offices, and homes. A primary film for giving the children a 
visual introduction to the characteristics of the city. 


Filmstrips 


Big City—U. S. A. 40 frames. Eye Gate House. An overview 
of the big city in our country, its special origins from many 
nations, its comparative youth among the cities of the world, its 
complexity, and its outstanding features as a place to live. 


Chicago—At the Crossroads of a Nation. 27 frames. Eye Gate House. 
To give the children additional visual material on the major 
features of the city. The filmstrip shows good views of the sky- 
line, the Chicago River, the activity of the port, the business 
heart of the city in the Loop, major institutions, housing, 
parks, and lakefront. The captions are clear and add a good 
interpretation of the significance of the business and industry 
of Chicago to the nation as a whole. 
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Chicago: Metropolis of the Midwest. 28 frames. Eye Gate House 
This filmstrip concentrates on the reasons for Chicago’s growt. 
and size, and its role as the business and industrial center o 
the Midwest. Its location on Lake Michigan, its relation to the 
wheat belt, its huge railroad systems, its meat-packing industry, 
and the Board of Trade are emphasized. The captions are good 
and can be easily read. 


Fun and Recreation in Big City. 39 frames. Eye Gate House. To 
show the children the variety of opportunity for good use of 
leisure time in the city. The filmstrip shows school programs, 
parks and playgrounds, libraries, zoos, museums, sports arenas, 
theaters, and special events such as festivals, parades, and 
fairs. 


Jane Addams. 39 frames. Jam Handy Organization. The filmstrip 
gives biographical scenes of Miss Addams’ life and shows the 
development and significance of Hull House in Chicago. A 
guide for the teacher accompanies the filmstrip. 


Materials of Interest to the Teacher 


Families at Work and Play. A set of large, full-color study prints 
published by the Society for Visual Education. It shows several 
urban families, their means of making a living, housing, rec- 
reation, and daily routines. The set includes eight prints on 
heavy stock with lesson plans. 








What Is a City? 


Leon Trachtman Roslyn G. Aronson 
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PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children discover that cities are located where men 
can work and trade. 


To make them aware that cities need transportation to bring 
together the skilled workers, raw materials, and the tools and 
machines needed to produce goods and services. 


To help the children understand that cities need transportation 
in order to trade goods and services for the things they need. 


a) From the earliest times, cities have been located near 
oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, and canals because water trans- 
portation has always been one of the most convenient and 
cheapest forms of transportation. 


b) Many cities are located where goods are transferred from 
one form of transportation to another. 


c) Many cities are located along railroad lines or where 
good roads can be built. 


To bring out that cities are often located near sources of 
power. 


a) When water power was used, many industrial cities grew 
up along swift-flowing rivers. 


b) When steam was harnessed for power, many cities grew 
up near coal fields. 


To help the children understand that today modern technology 
and new power sources such as atomic energy allow cities to 
be located in a greater variety of places. 


To show that because of their locations some cities tend to 
specialize in the production of certain goods or services—for 
example, mining cities and resort cities. 


LESSON 2: Why a City Is Where It Is 







7. To bring out that, in the past, the locations of cities were ofter 
chosen for safety and defense. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children gain an idea of some of the major factors 
that determine the locations of cities, the teacher can have them 
read the concept unit ‘‘Why a City Is Where It Is,” on page 42 of 
the text. After they have read the unit, the teacher can raise the 
following questions for discussion. The purpose of the discussion is | 
not to have the children repeat what they have read, but rather to} 
stimulate their interest in the subject matter. 


1. What were some of the reasons Babylon, Athens, Rome, and 
other cities mentioned in the introduction were located where 
they were? Are many of the sites near rivers or seas? 


2. What are some of the things that cities need? Are all these 
things usually found in one place? 


3. What do cities need to bring these things together and to 
trade? (Transportation. ) 


4. What is one of the oldest forms of transportation? (Boat and 
ship.) How did it affect the location of cities? 


5. Did rivers serve other purposes besides transportation? (Yes. 
They were used for power.) How did this affect the location 
and development of American cities? 


6. What form of power followed waterpower? Did this affect the 
location of cities? How? 


7. What else developed with the discovery of steam power? 
(Railroads.) How did this affect the location of cities? 


What are some of our sources of power today? What means of 
transportation do we have today? (It should not be over- 
looked that we still have water and rail transport and that 
they are still very important, particularly for moving large 
quantities of heavy materials.) 


Will cities be located in more different kinds of places in the 
future? Why can they be? 













The above discussion should act as an introduction to the 
Hlesson. After the class has completed the work of the lesson, in- 
wcluding whatever activities may be chosen, the children should 
freturn to the concept unit, reread it, and again discuss its more 
fimportant points. This time the discussion should be more exten- 
sive, and the children should draw on what they have learned in 
athe course of their work, citing examples to back their opinions. 


|THE CASE STUDY 


To help the children discover the factors that affected the 
location of a real city, and how its location led to its growth, the 
teacher can have them read the case study “The Changing Steel 
City: Pittsburgh,” on page 48 of the text. Afterward the class can 
use the case study as a basis for the following discussion that 
should give them a better understanding of factors that affect the 
location of cities. 

First the class can discuss Pittsburgh’s location during the 
frontier period. Was there a need for defense on the frontier? (The 
teacher may want to mention the French and Indian War and 
also the area’s importance during the American Revolution, as 
well as defense against Indian attack.) Why did George Washing- 
ton think that the site would be a good place to build a fort? 

As the area was settled and the frontier moved westward, 
what was one of the primary needs of the people in the area? (Trade. 
The Western farmers had to trade their food surpluses for manu- 
factured goods from Eastern cities.) How did the rivers help the 
growth of Pittsburgh during this period? Was Pittsburgh a point 
where goods were transferred from one form of transportation to 
another? 


Why did Pittsburgh become a manufacturing center? Was 
there iron ore nearby? Was there coal nearby? How were raw 
materials brought to the city? Did other industries besides iron- 
making grow up in Pittsburgh? (Yes—glassmaking, because raw 
materials were available.) When steelmaking became important, 
was Pittsburgh in a good location? Why? Did the steel industry 
attract other businesses? How did railroads help Pittsburgh grow? 
(They gave it additional means of transportation, and at the same 
time created a great demand for the steel rails that the city pro- 
duced.) 

How did the steel industry help the city? the country? How 
did it hurt the city and the people of Pittsburgh? (Health problems, 
unpleasant conditions, economic instability. ) 

In studying Pittsburgh’s most recent period, the children 
should become aware that an area’s people can become a location 
factor in themselves. Why did Pittsburgh have a hard time at- 
tracting new industries? What steps did the city take to solve the 
problems? What are some of the things that lead businesses to 
come to Pittsburgh today? (A large supply of skilled workers, a 
large market for goods because Pittsburgh and the many smaller 
cities in the area contain so many people, and the good transporta- 
tion that the city has always had.) 


THE STORY 


To help the children understand that safety can be a major 
factor in the location of a city, the teacher can have them read the 
story “‘“A City Blooms in the Desert,” on page 56 of the text. 
Afterward the class can discuss the following questions: 


1. Why did the Mormons choose a site so far from other settle- 
ments? 


2. What was the first work they had to do? (Grow food.) 


3. When a food supply was established, what did they do? 
(Established industry and divided the labor.) 


4. How did they make it easier to trade? (They introduced 
money. ) 
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What did they do to get the things they needed which their 
own city could not provide? (They established other towns 
that specialized in producing these things and then traded 
with them.) 


How did establishing rules help the city? 


Why is Salt Lake City a growing, prosperous city today? (It 
is a great trading center with good transportation; it is the 
capital of the state of Utah; and it remains the center of the 
Mormon religion.) 


ACTIVITIES 
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If the children live in or near a city, they can investigate the 
factors that led to its location and growth. The class can be 
divided into committees to investigate different specific factors 
and report to the class. One committee can concentrate on the 
kinds of transportation that were available when the city was 
founded and started to grow. A second can report on raw ma- 
terials in the vicinity. A third might learn that the city was 
originally a fort, or an easily defended point. A fourth should 
try to find out what kind of power was available (perhaps a 
swift-flowing stream for waterpower or nearby coal fields for 
fuel). A fifth committee might investigate the city’s early busi- 
nesses to find out if a particular commercial or manufacturing 
enterprise drew more people and enterprises to the city, and 
so on. 

After the reports have been made, the class can discuss 
which factors seem to have been the most important in 
causing the city to be located where it is, and which of these 
original factors are still important today. 


To help the children understand that the locations of some 
cities were chosen for reasons of defense and safety, and that 
the cities later grew for economic reasons such as availability 
of raw materials or good transportation, they can consult an 
encyclopedia for the names and stories of U.S. cities with 
names beginning with “‘Fort.”” Individual children could make 
reports on particular cities. The class could compare the find- 








ings and discuss why some such forts grew to be large citi 
while others ceased to be important as soon as the need fo 
defense passed. 


To demonstrate how important defense once was in the selec 
tion of locations for cities, the teacher can show the c 
pictures of ancient and medieval towns or cities that wer 
located on hills, islands, or in marshes for defense. Good ex- 
amples of such cities would be Athens (the Acropolis was 
originally a fortress), Moscow (the Kremlin is a fortress above 
the Moscow River), Venice (on islands), Ravenna (in marshes), 
many Italian hill towns, and other former fortresses such as 
Metz, Oslo, Belgrade, and Edinburgh. 


To discover the importance of sources of raw materials in the 
location of cities, the class can study cities that have grown 
up near large deposits of raw materials. Duluth, Minn. (copper 
and iron ore), Tulsa, Okla. (oil), and Birmingham, Ala. (coal 
and iron) are examples of cities that might be studied. Dis- | 
cussion should bring out that industries were able to develop 
on the basis of these raw materials and that the cities grew 
with the industries. 


To help the children understand the importance of transporta- 
tion to the location of cities, they can collect road, rail, and 
airline maps of the United States (and of other countries) and 
study the routes leading to and from the major cities. They 
may also note that many of the cities are located on water- 
ways (large rivers and lakes, and along the seacoast). Dis- 
cussion of their findings should lead them to the conclusion 
that transportation is essential to the development of cities, 
for without it they would be unable to trade with one another > 
or with other areas of the country or the world. 


To bring out just how important transportation is to the lo- 
cation of cities, the class can note on the map how many of 
our great cities are seaports located at the mouths of large 
rivers where good harbors are available (Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Houston and Galveston, Corpus Christi, San Francisco, and 
Seattle); how many are lake ports (Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth); and how many 





are (or were) important river ports (Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh, and Omaha). The class can discuss how water 
transportation has aided the growth of one or more of these 
cities. In some cases the water transportation may not be so 
important anymore, but was the most important single factor 
in the original location of the city. 


To help the children understand how transfer points often 
become the location of cities, they can investigate the fall- 
line cities of the South. These cities are located where the drop 
from the Piedmont Plateau to the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
creates rapids or waterfalls in the rivers. Cotton and tobacco 
being shipped downriver from the uplands to ocean ports had 
to be unloaded above the falls and then reloaded in other boats 
below the falls. Manufactured goods being shipped upriver to 
the plateau country had to be transferred at the same points. 
The class could take one of the following cities and investigate 
it in depth: Richmond, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Augusta, Ga. 


To help the children discover the importance of water and 
rail transportation to the location of cities, the teacher can 
supply the class with outline maps of the region in which the 
school is located. Using railroad maps or schedules of nearby 
lines, the children can plot the train routes on their outline 
maps. The teacher can then show them a map with cities in- 
dicated on it and ask the children to plot the location of the 
ten largest cities in the region. The children should note that 
the cities are all on rail or water routes and that most of them 
are on both. If possible, the children should try to learn which 
was important in the original location of the city (rail or water) 
and whether later the other type of transportation gained 
greater importance. It is probable that the children will find 
that some of the cities originated as water ports and later 
became rail centers. In the case of some former river ports, 
water transportation may no longer be important. 


To help the children understand the role waterpower played 
in the location of early manufacturing cities, the teacher can 
read the story ‘Fall River” to the class. After the children 
have located Fall River on the map and discussed its develop- 
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ment, they can consider how the production of first steam and 
then electric power have made the location and growth of 
cities independent of waterpower and how these developments 
affected mill towns like Fall River. 


To discover that because of technology cities today are more 
independent of sources of materials, waterpower, or coal, and 
can be located at a greater distance from markets, the children 
can study the recent development of such cities as Tucson and 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Albuquerque, N.M. Questions that should 
be discussed are these: Do the main industries of these cities 
get their raw materials from sources nearby? Are the goods 
produced sold nearby? Where do the cities get their power? 
What kind of power is it? How does improved transportation 
help these cities grow? 


To learn how governmental institutions and the need for ad- 
ministrative convenience can influence the location of cities, 
the children can study the development of Washington, D.C. 
Questions they should investigate are these: Why was the 
present site chosen? Why has the city grown as the govern- 
ment has grown? Most of the businesses in and around Wash- 
ington depend on the spending of government employees. Is 
Washington a great industrial or business center? Discussion 
should bring out that Washington’s location and economic 
growth were almost completely determined by the needs and 
desires of the government. 


To broaden their understanding of how governmental institu- 
tions, administrative convenience, and political considerations 
sometimes determine the location of cities, the children can 
study the development of Brazil’s new capital, Brasilia. If 
enough information is available, they can compare Brasilia 
and Washington, both of which are devoted almost exclusively 
to government, with cities such as Paris, Rome, and Vienna, 
where government has been a large factor in development, but 
where industry and commerce have been important too. 


To acquaint the children with one of America’s great folk 
heroes, the teacher can read the story “Joe Magarac.”’ Such 
tales often exaggerate or are even completely unrealistic, but 
they are a great deal of fun and can tell us much about life. 
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The strength and endurance of Joe Magarac are obviously 
beyond belief, but the tale reflects the long hours and ex- 
hausting work of the steel mills and pays tribute to the 
strength and exuberance of the men who worked there. To 
get the flavor of a single-industry steel city and to place the 
story in its proper setting, the teacher can have the class re- 
view ‘““The Changing Steel City: Pittsburgh,” on page 48 of the 
text. The photograph of the open-hearth furnace on page 52 
should give the children an idea of Joe Magarac’s great 
strength. After a brief discussion of the story the class can 
make a cartoon strip illustrating the adventures of Joe 
Magarac. 


To help the children understand that industries are sometimes 
located where they are for no obvious economic reasons, but 
where there is a businessman who is willing to take risks, the 
teacher can read the story ‘‘57 Varieties®”’ The class can discuss 
why the H. J. Heinz Company was located in Pittsburgh. 
Could the company have been located in another city? The 
children can also find out about other cities where industries 
have been located mainly through the efforts of a businessman 
willing to take risks—for example, Henry Ford in Detroit. 


To develop the children’s ability to compare information, the 
class can compare similarities in the original reasons for the 
sites of Salt Lake City and Pittsburgh (defense). They can 
compare differences in early growth due to resources. (Pitts- 
burgh had rich resources; Salt Lake City had poor resources. ) 
They can compare transportation. (Pittsburgh had good trans- 
portation; Salt Lake City was for some years remote from 
overland transportation.) 


To understand the many different reasons for the location of 
various United States cities, the children can find out why the 
following cities are located where they are. 


a) ‘The location of these cities is due to natural resources, 
including climate: 

Miami Beach, Fla. (climate, resort area); Duluth, 

Minn. (iron, lake port); Hibbing, Minn. (iron, railroad); 

Morgantown, W. Va. (coal, railroad); Saratoga Springs, 

N.Y. (health resort); Pittsburgh, Pa. (iron, coal, 
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water); Butte, Mont. (copper); Atlantic City, N. J. 
(ocean resort); Hot Springs, Ark. (health resort);}) 
Carlsbad, N. M. (potash, tourists). | 


b) These cities are market centers for the surrounding farms:}} 


Corona, Calif. (citrus fruits); El Centro, Calif. (vege- 
tables); Watsonville, Calif. (lettuce); Mercedes, Tex. |i 
(citrus fruits, vegetables); Sanford, Fla. (celery); Moor-}j 
head, Minn. (potatoes); Fort Pierce, Fla. (vegetables). j 


c) Washington and most of the state capitals were built at jj 
places that were advantageous for governing the United }j 
States and the various states. 


The class may take an outline map of the United States and 
indicate the location of the above cities with different symbols. |} 


To help the children understand the importance of a transfer | 
point in the location of a city, the teacher can read the story | 
“Queen of the Cow Towns.” The class can discuss the follow- }j 
ing questions: Where is Dodge City? How did it start? (It J 
was a trading center that serviced Fort Dodge.) What made }j 
it a prosperous town? (It was a railroad shipping point for jj 
cattle.) What stopped the prosperity of Dodge City? Why did | 
it revive? How do people in Dodge City make their living }} 
today? What is an auction? 


STORIES, POEMS 
Fall River 


by Leon E. Trachtman 


There is something special about where some cities grew up. 


This is the story of such a city and some of its problems. 


The city is Fall River, Massachusetts. It is located on the 


banks of the Quequechan River and Mount Hope Bay, which opens 
onto the Atlantic Ocean. 


Because of the river and the bay, the people of Fall River 


specialized in spinning and weaving cotton. 


Why should a city specialize in manufacturing cotton when it 


lies hundreds of miles from the southern fields where cotton is 


grown? 








Simply because Fall River was able to produce cotton thread 

and cloth better and cheaper than most other places. It was able 
ll to do this because of the Quequechan River and Mount Hope Bay. 
Because of the river, Fall River had a source of power, and because 
Nl of the bay, it had transportation. And of course it had businessmen 
who were willing to risk their money in the cotton business. 

The first cotton mill was built on the banks of the river in 1811. 
Within twenty years Fall River had seven more mills, and within 
i forty years another seven. This was a time when men had learned 
| to spin and weave cotton by machines. And what better power was 
§ there for turning the wheels of the machines than the lively waters 
iy of the Quequechan? The swift water turned water wheels that were 
i connected to the machinery of the cotton mills. 

If Fall River had been located just on the Quequechan but 
not on Mount Hope Bay, it probably would not have specialized 
# in cotton weaving. It would have had all the power it needed for 
its mills, but it would not have been able to transport its goods 
§ cheaply. As it was, the bay was deep and spacious, and oceangoing 
§ clipper ships could easily sail up to the wharves of the city. These 
| speedy ships brought bales of fleecy white cotton from the fields of 
i) the South to the factories of Fall River, and then carried the spun 
§ and woven cloth of Fall River to other states and distant countries. 
Fall River specialized in manufacturing cotton because it had 
ithe power to run its spinning and weaving machines and the 
j transportation for raw materials and manufactured products. 
Years passed. A hundred years after its first mill was built, 
§ Fall River had more than a hundred cotton mills, where more than 
i thirty thousand people worked. For a hundred years Fall River 
§ lived on cotton. 

: But time caught up with Fall River. Its river and its bay had 
| given it an advantage as a cotton producer. But this advantage 
could not last forever. First steam and then electric power were 
developed. Waterwheels along the swift rivers were no longer the 
best way to drive machines. Other cities began to spin and weave 
cotton more efficiently than Fall River. Many of these cities were 
closer to the cotton fields, and so their transportation costs were 
lower. Trucks and trains took the place of ships in carrying raw 
materials and woven cloth. These cities now had cheap electricity 
to drive their machines. Some had a supply of workers who would 
work for lower wages than the workers of Fall River. 

The energy of the Quequechan River and the wharves jutting 
into Mount Hope Bay were not enough to help Fall River in 


these hard times. Neither were the experience and skill of its mill 
owners and its workers. 

These other cities produced cotton thread and cloth more 
cheaply than Fall River. And so within a few years many of the 
cotton mills of Fall River closed, never to open again, and many 
of the workers of Fall River lost their jobs. 

As time passed, some of the idle factories were sold to pro- 
ducers of other goods. Today Fall River is still a specialist city. 
But it specializes in manufacturing many things, not just cotton. 
It seems that Fall River will never again be able to use the advan- 
tage of its location to specialize in just one industry. 


Joe Magarac 
by Anna Cannoli 


Joe Magarac was made of steel. His voice was like the roar of 
the furnace, and when he sang his voice rang through the whole 
steel mill. 

No one could believe there was such a person as Joe Magarac— 
until they saw him. 

“From old country to Pittsburgh I come,” Joe would say. 
“T make best steel for Pittsburgh, best steel in world, you betcha.” 
Then he would thump himself proudly on the chest. It made a 
noise like steel—bonk! bonk! 

When Joe Magarac first arrived in Pittsburgh, the men at the 
mill laughed at his name. ‘“That’s some name,” they said. “Joe 
Magarac is... Joe Jackass-Donkey!” They were right, for that’s 
what magarac means in the language of the Slovaks. 

Joe didn’t mind a bit. ‘Sure, O.K.,”’ he said, and laughed. 
“Joe Magarac works like a magarac, you betcha. I was born on 
iron mountain in Old Country. I cook best steel in U.S.A.!”’ His 
chest swelled and he thumped it—bonk! bonk! 

Open-hearth furnace No. 7 was Joe’s place at the mill. He 
worked at his furnace as if it were a kitchen stove, and he acted 
like the best of cooks. 

First he threw in the right amount of iron and mixed it with 
scrap metal and limestone. Then he sat in the furnace door and 
watched it melt. He sang as he worked. As the mixture melted, he 
stirred the hot metal with his hands. His hands were as big as 
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shovels. From time to time he scooped up some of the cooking 
steel to taste if it was done. The smoke billowed from his nose. 
“Hooray for Joe Magarac! This steel cooks good. I make best steel 
in world, you betcha,”’ he shouted. He thumped himself on the 
chest—bonk! bonk! 

When the steel had cooked enough, Joe climbed right into the 
furnace and poured the steel into the ingot molds. Then he ran to 
the opposite side of the mill. There he picked up the molds and 
squeezed the steel through his fingers. That is how he made steel 
rails. He could make eight rails at once when he used both hands. 
Nobody else could do that. He sang and he laughed. Then he made 
another batch of steel. And then another. No one could work like 
Joe Magarac, you betcha! 

His boss at the Homestead mill couldn’t believe his eyes. ‘“‘How 
can you do that?” he gasped. 

“Only real steelman in world is Joe Magarac,”’ he said and 
then he thumped himself on the chest—bonk! bonk! 

Now the boss was so excited he couldn’t keep still. He told the 
boss at the Braddock mill, ‘I’ve got the strongest steelman in the 
world at my mill.” 

‘No, you haven’t,” said the Braddock boss. ‘I’ve got the 
strongest steelman in the world at my mill.” 

They argued and shouted at each other. Then they made a bet. 
They would have a contest to find out which steelman was the 
stronger—the Homestead man or the Braddock man. 

On Sunday Joe arrived at the park with his picnic basket. It 
was a whole washtub full of food! He was proud that he was going 
to be in a strong-man contest. “‘I am only real steelman in world, 
you betcha,” Joe said. 

Of course, all the steelmen from both mills were at the picnic, 
with their wives and all their children. There was a merry-go-round 
and a roller coaster. The band played happy polka music. In the 
big field there were running races and ball games. 

Joe Magarac had a wonderful time. ‘‘U.S.A. fine place, you 
betcha!”’ he shouted. 

Then the bosses of the two mills stood up and called out to 
everyone to pay attention. 

“I say the Homestead mill has the strongest man in the world,” 
shouted the Homestead boss. The men from the Homestead mill 
cheered, and their wives and children clapped and cheered too. 

The two bosses glared at each other. ‘‘Let’s settle this matter 
right here and now,”’ the Braddock men and the Homestead men 
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yelled at each other. ‘‘We’ll see who’s got the strongest steelman!” | 

“My man is the only steelman in the world who can lift this |} 
pile of rails,” said both the bosses. ‘Hey, Joe!” both the bosses | 
yelled. 
Joe Magarac stood up and hurried to the pile of rails. ‘“Ready, } 
Boss,” he shouted. He lifted the rails easily, and everybody cheered. |) 

‘Well, where’s your man?” said the Homestead boss to the 
Braddock boss. 

‘‘What do you mean? Where’s your man?”’ said the Braddock 
boss to the Homestead boss. 

“There,” said both bosses. Both of them pointed at Joe 
Magarac. Everybody got mad. The Homestead men started rolling 
up their sleeves. ‘Joe Magarac is a Homestead man!”’ they yelled. 

The Braddock men started rolling up their sleeves. “Joe 
Magarac is a Braddock man!” they shouted. The Braddock boss 
and the Homestead boss put up their fists. 

“Just a minute, every people,’”’ boomed Joe Magarac’s big 
voice. “Everybody right. Joe Magarac is Homestead man on day 
shift, Braddock.man on night shift. Joe Magarac work all day 
Homestead, catch streetcar, work all night Braddock. See? All O.K. 
No people fight, O.K.?” 

All the steelmen and their wives and their children and two 
bosses stared big-eyed at Joe Magarac. 

“‘When do you sleep?”’ asked the Braddock boss. 

“‘When do you eat?” asked the Homestead boss. 

“Joe Magarac carry little lunch, eat on streetcar,” said Joe 
Magarac as he held up his huge washtub-lunchpail. ‘“Joe Magarac 
no need sleep—only like eat, make steel. Joe Magarac only real 
steelman in world, you betcha.”’ And he thumped himself on the 
chest—bonk! bonk! 

One of the steelmen began to laugh and he shouted, ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh’s got the strongest steelman in the whole world!” All the 
steelmen and their wives and their children began to laugh. The 
Homestead boss and the Braddock boss began to laugh. They 
shook hands. All the steelmen began to thump each other on the 
back and to shake hands and to shout, ‘‘Pittsburgh’s got the 
strongest steelman in the whole world!’’ The band started playing 
a polka. The steelmen grabbed their wives and began to dance. The 
children danced too. 

Joe Magarac had a wonderful time dancing and laughing and 
shouting, “U.S.A. fine place for steelman work like magarac, you 
betcha!’’ And he thumped himself on the chest—bonk! bonk! 
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| ‘57 Varieties®”’ 


by Jeanne Stoner 


There is a large food company with a red-and-white trademark 
hat is known all over the world. It says ‘57 Varieties®,” even 
Mthough the company sells more than a hundred different products. 
slhis company makes ketchup and chili sauce, soups and pickles, 
Woaked beans and baby food, and many other prepared foods. 
The company was formed in Pittsburgh almost a hundred 
”years ago. “In Pittsburgh?” you ask. ‘“‘No, no, you must be wrong. 
sPittsburgh is the Steel City.” 
But the company did begin in Pittsburgh, and for a very good 
geeason. Pittsburgh is the place where Henry J. Heinz was born and 
raised. He probably would have been a successful businessman 
wherever he lived. He had ideas, energy, and honesty, and was 


When he was ten, Henry, the oldest of eight children, sold the 
Hextra vegetables that grew in his family’s small garden. Two years 
Hater he made the garden much bigger, and he ran a small business 
iselling vegetables. By the time he was sixteen, he had three women 
Hworking in the garden. He sold the vegetables to grocers in Pitts- 
jburgh. 

In 1869 Heinz and another man formed a company to make 
and sell horseradish in clear glass bottles. ““Why not let the public 
see what it pays for?’ asked young Heinz. Other companies used 
dark-green bottles. The women of Pittsburgh were glad to buy 
horseradish in bottles. When they tried to make the horseradish 
themselves, the strong horseradish smell made tears pour from 
their eyes and their noses redden. 

Henry Heinz added other foods to his line. First there were 
celery sauce and pickles, both in clear glass bottles. He decided to 
raise more vegetables. He bought more land to raise the vegetables. 
He hired more people to work in the fields and more people to 
work in the kitchens. Business was good. 

The business of preparing, cooking, and packaging foods helped 
all the mothers and sisters, the grandmothers and aunts of Pitts- 
burgh. As families had more to spend, housewives could afford to 
buy canned foods they could store and use when the need arose. 
They no longer had to spend so many long hours in the kitchen 


preparing meals. Business got better. Henry Heinz’s company grew 
and grew. 

Heinz had to find a new supply of vegetables. He made a deal 
with a farmer in Illinois. The farmer promised to grow cucumbers 
and cabbages on his six hundred acres. Heinz and his partner 
agreed to buy all he produced. When the deal was made, nobody 
knew that the crops that year were going to be the biggest ever 
harvested. wo thousand bushels of cucumbers came in from the 
fields in one day! 

When Henry Heinz and his partner tried to borrow money to 
buy the flood of cucumbers and cabbages, they were turned away. 
All over the country, people and businesses were having money 
problems. Banks were not loaning money even to big and famous 
businesses. 

The partners had to close the factory and go out of business. 
They used every penny they had to pay the bills. 

Several years later Heinz went into business once again. His 
friends trusted him and loaned him money. People who had bought 
his food products before bought them again. His business grew. 

Henry Heinz had many good business ideas. Whenever he 
earned a profit from one idea, he used the profit to explore another 
business idea. 

He wanted housewives all over the country to know about his 
company’s products. He advertised on billboards, streetcar signs, 
and wherever people passed. 

He wanted people to know that when they saw the Heinz 
trademark “57 Varieties” on foods, it meant high quality and a 
wide choice. 

His farms produced excellent crops because he used good seeds 
and always tried to improve methods of growing vegetables. 

This businessman understood the importance of location. He 
built his food-processing plants close to his farms, and his farms 
were close to cities where there would be a big market for his food 
products. He bought and operated factories to make bottles, tin 
cans, and boxes. He bought railroad cars to carry his food prod- 
ucts. His company grew and spread. There were Henry J. Heinz 
food plants in many cities of the United States, and Heinz plants 
were built in Canada, Great Britain, Holland, and Australia too. 

Why did one of the world’s biggest food-processing companies 
start in the Steel City, Pittsburgh? Well, because Henry J. Heinz, 
a man of energy with many good business ideas, happened to live 
there. 
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Queen of the Cow Towns 
by James Byrne 


Queen of the cow towns! That’s what people call Dodge City, 
a small but rich town in Kansas. In the past, Dodge City was just 
like any other cattle town in southeastern Kansas. It was a place 
where herds of cattle from the Southwest were loaded on trains to 
be shipped north. Today, many of the early cattle towns are 
nearly deserted, but Dodge City is a prosperous town. 

Why did Dodge City survive? To find out, we must go back 
one hundred years. Dodge City was just a small settlement which 
supplied goods for the soldiers at nearby Fort Dodge. Then in 
1872 the Santa Fe Railroad was built out as far as Dodge City. 
Dodge City changed from a small supply town into a big cattle 
market. Cattle buyers from the eastern part of our country could 
get to Dodge City by train. Cattlemen from Texas could send their 
cattle to Dodge City easily. The trail from Texas to Dodge City 
was free of mountains. 

About 300,000 head of cattle came up the cattle trail from 
Texas each year. Dodge City was a town of about 1500 people. 
But from April to October, Dodge City nearly doubled its size 
because of all the cowboys who came to town. 

The cowboys changed more than the size of Dodge City. They 
made it a wild, rough place. The cowboys had braved the dangers 
of the trail, the threats of stampede, wild animals, and Indian 
attacks. For them, Dodge City was a good place to spend their 
hard-earned money and have some fun. 

The cowboys camped in tents outside of Dodge. The difficulties 
they got into kept famous lawmen like Bat Masterson and Wyatt 
Earp busy. The name Dodge City came to mean “‘wild West.”’ 

The railroad made Dodge City an important cattle market. 
It also made the town a market for buffalo hides. Buffalo were 
hunted along the railroad. In two years time nearly two million 
buffalo hides were shipped east from Dodge City. Then Dodge 
City’s troubles began. 

Railroads were built into Texas. Texas cattlemen did not have 
to send their cattle up the trails to Dodge City. 

Eastern cattle buyers could get to Texas on the railroad. 
Cattle were loaded onto railroad cars in Texas cow towns. No 
longer would Texas cattle lose valuable weight on the long drive to 
Dodge City. By 1890, the last herd had been driven to the “‘Queen 
of the Cow Towns.” 
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usually borrowed money from the bank to raise their herds, paying 
it back when they sold their cattle. Now their cattle were dead. 

George Hoover knew that the cattlemen would have to sell 
their ranches to pay him. Then they would have to leave Dodge} 
City. It would mean the end of the town and the end of his bank. | 

Mr. Hoover did not try to collect his loans. Instead, he allowed} 
the ranchers to work until they could pay him. He even lent them | 
more money to get started again. Good times began to come back. | 

Once more, Dodge City’s location proved to be a good one. ff 
Farmers near Dodge found they could grow some of the best wheat 
in the world, the kind used in making bread. In fact, Ford County, } 
of which Dodge City is the county seat, now grows more wheat 
than any other county in all of Kansas. Farmers also found that 
they could fatten young cattle on the young wheat sprouts that 
came up in their fields in the late fall. 

Today the farmers around Dodge City usually sell their 
cattle at auctions. 

From six months to a year are needed to fatten a young, 
550-pound steer to a weight of 1000 or more pounds. When they 
have been fattened, the cattle are bought by packinghouses. About 
a dozen buyers from Dodge City packinghouses attend the auctions 
to bid for fat cattle. 

One of the biggest auctions in the world for cattle is in Dodge 
City. It is called the McKinley-Winter Livestock Commission 
Company auction. The scene inside the auction building is color- 
ful, noisy, and sometimes confusing to the newcomer. Most of the © 
men who bid on cattle are dressed in blue jeans, brightly colored 
shirts, and cowboy boots. Some wear ten-gallon hats. 

The buyers sit in theaterlike seats in raised rows around the 
auction ring. They watch a whip-cracking man, dressed like a 
cowboy, chase about forty head of cattle into the ring. The cattle 
run before the auctioneer, who sits across the ring from the buyers. 

“Do I hear twenty-six dollars?’”’ the auctioneer asks the au- 
dience. Several buyers offer to pay the price, which means $26 per 
100 pounds, or 26 cents a pound. The auctioneer, knowing that 
several buyers are interested, raises the price. 

“Uppaquarta! Uppaquarta! Uppaquarta!”’ he shouts. 





Several buyers indicate that they are willing to pay the $26.25 
Wthe auctioneer has asked for. So he raises the price another ten 
cents. But the buyers are silent. 

Suddenly the auctioneer looks to his left. He looks at Mr. 
Smith, who is winking his right eye. The auctioneer shouts, “Sold 
Sito John Smith, for twenty-six thirty-five!”’ 

The auctioneer, who was well acquainted with most of the 
Wbuyers, knew that Mr. Smith always signaled by winking his right 
Heye if he wanted to accept the asking price. Other buyers have 
different signals, such as scratching the nose with the right hand 

or rubbing the neck with the left. 

Just as Dodge City has changed through the years, so have 
ithe breeds of cattle that are found there. The sturdy Texas long- 
horn was able to live on range grass and survive a thousand-mile 
icattle drive. But its meat was tough and stringy. The new breeds, 
§such as Angus, Hereford, and Charlais, could not walk such a long 
idistance and live through it. But they make a much better sirloin 
isteak. The longhorns that remain are bred by ranchers who want 
to preserve the breed for historical and sentimental reasons, not 
to make money in the beef business. 

Today Dodge City is mainly a trading city for farmers. In- 
dustries related to farming such as one that makes a grain-loading 
machine and another that makes cattle chutes and tools to dig 
holes are located there. 

Because Dodge City was such an exciting place years ago, it 
has another important industry— tourism. Each year about 400,000 
sightseers come to look over the old town. They come to see Boot 
Hill Museum, which is on the site of an old cemetery. In the early 
days, many young cowboys who got into fights over cattle or money 
and lost were buried on Boot Hill. 

Tourists also enjoy looking at replicas of the buildings that 
were once on Front Street, the main street in the days of the cattle 
drives. The Long Branch Saloon has been rebuilt, and it still 
features shows by ‘“‘Miss Kitty,” who is really a Dodge City house- 
wife. Her husband, an optometrist, plays the piano for her. And 
during the summer, gunshots ring out along the rebuilt street as 
students stage mock gunfights with blank cartridges for the benefit 
of the tourists. 

Dodge City is still a busy marketplace, for time has not 
changed the importance of its location. And standing in front of 
the City Hall, next to the Boot Hill, is a statue of a cowboy. It 











was put up as a symbol of Dodge City’s link with the frontier 
cowboy to whom the city owes a great debt. 

“On the ashes of my camp fire,” reads the inscription at the 
base of the statue, ‘“‘this city was built.” 
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LESSON 3: The City: Marketplace of Goods and Service 


PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children understand that the market is the point 
where buyers and sellers of goods and services come into con- 
tact with one another. In the market, sellers compete for cus- 
tomers, and buyers buy where they can get the best goods at 
the lowest price. 


To help the children discover that— 


a) ‘The prices of goods and services rise or fall depending on 
how much of the same or similar good or service is for sale 
and how much of it buyers want to buy. 


b) Because of competition, if many producers produce a good 
or service, they will have less control over its price than if 
only one or a few producers produce the good or service. 


c) ‘The rise and fall of the prices of goods and services deter- 
mine what goods and services will be produced, how much 
of each, and how they will be produced (how much mate- 
rial, how much labor, and how much machinery will be 
used). 


d) ‘The market also determines how much reward or income 
will be received by those who helped to produce the goods 
and services. 


e) Today many workers have organized into unions to bar- 
gain for better wages (more income) and better working 
conditions. 


To remind the children that businesses produce goods and ser- 
vices for sale in the hope of making a profit. 


To help them discover that the amount of profit a business 
earns depends on the cost of production, sales price, and quan- 
tity of goods or services sold. 






To show that businesses compete with one another by tryin 
to offer better goods or services at lower prices, and that busi 
nessmen have to plan carefully for the future. 


To help the children understand that there could be no marke 
without specialization, and that the development of cities is 
closely tied to the development of specialization and markets. 


To help them discover that there are many different kinds of: 
markets, depending on— 


a) Thesize of the area in which the goods or services are sold. 
The area may be the city, the region, the country, or the 
world. 


b) The kind of goods or services sold. There are fish markets 
and furniture markets, the grain market, the housing 
market, raw materials markets, the labor market, money 
market, and so forth. 


c) The kind of buyer to whom the goods or services are sold. 
There is the retail market where goods and services are 
sold directly to consumers. There is the wholesale market 
where goods are sold to businesses that intend to resell 
them. 


To help the children discover that the different markets are 
related to each other, and that a change in one market can af- 
fect other markets. 


To bring out that the larger the market for goods and services 
produced in a city, the more businesses will be able to produce 
profitably there and the greater will be the city’s chances for 
growth. Improvements in transportation and the reduction of 
trade barriers between regions and nations make it possible to 
market goods and services over a wider area. This encourages 
trade and improves the chances for growth of the cities con- 
cerned. 


10. To show that as individuals and businesses become able to pro- 
duce more goods and services at lower costs, people can afford 
to buy more of them. As the market grows, still more goods and 
services are produced, and cities grow in size and importance 
as marketplaces. 


11. To help the children understand that since savings, skilled 
workers, and markets are available in cities, it is usually better 
for business to locate in or near cities. 


12. To help them understand that if the major industry fails in a 
one-industry city, the whole city will suffer, whereas the failure 
of a single industry in a city with many industries will not have 
such a great impact. 


13. To help them discover that many businesses within the city 
support each other. Many businesses sell their goods and ser- 
vices to other businesses. 


14. To help them discover that, depending on how much savings 
are needed to start and develop a business, and on how much 
savings are available, a business may be owned by one or by 
many persons. 


15. To help them understand that materials, workers, tools, ma- 
chines, and businessmen are needed to start a business. Trans- 
portation is used to bring these together and to carry the fin- 
ished goods to the market. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To introduce the children to some of the important ideas of the 
lesson, the teacher can have them read the concept unit ‘‘ The City: 
Marketplace of Goods and Services,”’ on page 60 of the text. After 
the children have read the unit, the teacher can raise the following 
questions for discussion. The purpose of the discussion is to awaken 
interest in the city as a marketplace. 


1. Could producers earn income if the goods and services that they 
produce were not sold? 


2. Where do buyers and sellers meet? (In the market.) 
3. How do businesses compete for buyers? 


4. Why do businesses produce goods and services? (To earn in- 
come in the form of profit.) 


5. Are businesses of different sizes? 

6. Why are businesses usually located in or near cities? 

7. Ayre large businesses often owned by more than one person? 
8. What do people ask themselves when choosing a job? 


9. Does everyone earn the same income? What are some of the 
reasons for the differences? 


10. Can people today produce more than in the past? Why? Is 
their income greater? Can they buy more? If the people of a 
city can buy more, does the city become a greater marketplace? 


The above discussion should serve as an introduction to the 
lesson. After the class has completed the work of the lesson, includ- 
ing whatever activities may be performed, the children should re- 
read the concept unit and once again discuss its important points. 
This time the discussion should go into greater depth, and the chil- 
dren should draw on what they have learned in the course of the 
lesson’s work, citing examples to back their opinions. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To familiarize the children with a small city that produces and 
sells a great variety of goods and services, the teacher can have them 
read the case study ‘‘ The Little Giant: Elkhart,’’ on page 66 of the 
text. After reading the story, the class can discuss the following 
questions. 


1. Are there many factories in Elkhart? Are they all the same 
size? Do they produce different kinds of things? 
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10. 
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How many people own a typical small business in Elkhart? 
(One man or just a few men.) How many people own a typical 
big business in Elkhart? (Many people around the country.) 
Why? 


Is a city that has many different kinds of businesses better off 
than one that has only a few? Why? 


Does Elkhart have good transportation to other cities and 
areas? 


Are there savings available in Elkhart to help businesses get 
started? 


Do many Elkhart businesses sell their products outside the 
city? Would Mr. Platz be able to sell as many oboes if he sold 
only to people in Elkhart? Would Mr. Moore sell as many rug- 
cleaning machines if he sold only to cleaners in Elkhart? How 
does a large market for its products help a business? 


Are there many skilled workers in Elkhart? How does this help 
businesses there? 


How did the invention of the fiberglass horn increase the size of 
the Conn Company’s market? Do other Elkhart companies 
try to find new ways to produce better or cheaper goods and to 
find new customers? Do companies usually grow when they 
get more customers (expand their market)? Is this good for 
the city? Why? 


Do some Elkhart factories buy parts from other Elkhart fac- 
tories? Have these parts makers come to Elkhart because there 
is a market for their products there? Why don’t the mobile- 
home makers produce all their own parts? (It may be cheaper 
to buy parts from a factory that specializes in making just one 
kind of part. That factory can make the part in large quantities 
for a number of different mobile-home makers, who would pro- 
duce on a smaller scale if they made the part themselves. ) 


Do many people in Elkhart produce goods and services just for 
local people? (Yes, there are stores, barbershops, shoe repair 
shops, and so forth.) Are all these local businesses helped by the 


income Elkhart earns from selling its goods in the regional, |) 
national, and world markets? 


11. Whyaresomeof Elkhart’s businesses big and somesmall? (Some f) 
products, such as medicines and electronic parts, can be pro- |) 
duced efficiently on a large scale with many machines. Some jj 
products, such as machine tools and dies, must be produced by }/ 
very skilled workers to individual order. These do not lend }) 
themselves to mass production, and small shops with a group J 
of specialists can produce them efficiently.) 





12. How does the success of Elkhart’s businesses help the city gov- | 
ernment to produce services? How does it help volunteer ac- 
tivities? 


In the course of the discussion the children should be called on 
to cite examples from the case study that bear out their general | 
statements. The discussion should bring out the connection between 
the wide market for Elkhart’s goods, the income earned in that 
market, and the demand for both factory supplies and local services } 
that the income creates. The size of the market for Elkhart’s goods | 
and services helps make Elkhart itself a market for goods and 
services. 


THE STORY 


To help the children understand how the city is a marketplace 
for goods and services that may be produced at places far away and 
that businesses must plan far ahead for the market, the teacher can 
have them read the story ‘“‘Christmas at Conrad’s,” on page 74 of 
the text. After the children have read the story, the teacher can 
raise the following questions for discussion. 


1. Why did the department store buy toys for Christmas? (Be- 
cause many children receive toys as gifts at Christmas.) 


2. Where did the children and their parents live? (In and around 
the city where Conrad’s was located.) 


3. What did the toy buyer have to think about when deciding 
which toys to order? 


Did Mr. Conrad take a risk in stocking so many toys for 
the Christmas season? Did he have other costs in getting the 
toys and selling them? 


Where did the buyer look for toys? 


Why did the buyer go to so many places to buy toys? (He 
wanted to get different kinds of toys to satisfy the different 
tastes of the customers; some countries or cities specialize in 
making certain kinds of toys and can make them better and 
cheaper than others can.) 


Were Conrad’s and the city where it was located a market for 
the toys made in many different places? (Yes, they were part 
of the world market for which the toymakers produced.) 


Could a small neighborhood toy store plan for the market as 
elaborately as Conrad’s did? Why not? 


Did many people have jobs because the city was a good place 
to sell toys? (Yes, the designer, the carpenters, the toy buyer, 
and others had jobs partly because Conrad’s sold toys.) 


The discussion should bring out that the city serves as a market 


for many different kinds of producers in many places, that a busi- 
nessman like Mr. Conrad who operates in the market takes risks, 
and that many city people are employed in jobs connected with the 
market. 


ACTIVITIES 


iL. 


To help the children understand the meaning and nature of 
‘““market,” the teacher can ask the following questions: Where 
do we go to shop? Where do I go if I want to buy a suit? Where 
do I go if I want a haircut? Where do I go if I want to buy 
some medicine? Where do I go if I want to buy a house? The 
teacher can list the kinds of stores and places where people 
buy the various goods they need on the blackboard. All 
these places are markets where buyers and sellers meet. The 
discussion may also bring out that buying and selling does not 
have to be done face to face. The telephone or the mails can be 
used in ordering goods and services. 


To remind the children of the profit motive, the class can dis- 
cuss why people go into business. The discussion should bring 
out that businessmen hope to sell goods or services for a price 
that will cover all their costs plus a profit. 


To help the children understand how competition affects prices, 
the teacher can ask whether the store owner can charge any 
price he wants. This discussion should bring out that the store 
owner cannot ask just any price, because he competes with 
other businesses for customers and customers buy where they 
can get the best goods and services at the lowest prices. Also, 
if the price of one good is too high, buyers will look for another 
good that will serve the same purpose. For example, if the 
price of butter is too high, housewives may decide to buy 
margarine. This point can be acted out by having three chil- 
dren sell small items such as candy or marbles. Each child sells 
the same merchandise at a different price. Other children, play- 
ing customers, shop in the three stores and buy where the 
prices are lowest. The stores with higher prices must lower 
them if they wish to sell their goods. 


To help the children discover how the rise and fall of prices in 
the market determines what goods and services will be pro- 
duced and how much of each, the teacher can read the story 
“The King and the Market” to the class. Afterward the class 
can discuss the following questions in the light of what they 
have read. 


a) Ina market system, what decides what people will pro- 
duce? (Producers produce those goods or services that they 
think will bring them the greatest profit. ) 


b) What decides the market price? (Supply and demand— 
the greater the amount produced, the lower the price; the 
greater the amount demanded, the higher the price.) 


c) What did the king say would happen if three of his sons 
produced pottery? if five produced pottery? Would it be 
profitable for only one son to produce pottery? Why? 


d) What happens in a market system when too many people 
produce a particular item? What must some of these pro- 
ducers do? (Produce something else. ) 
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e) Which country do you think will be richer—one in which 
people produce according to the demands of the market, 
or one in which everyone does the work his father did? 
Which will have the more up-to-date products? 


To help the children understand some of the problems faced by 
businessmen operating in a market system, they can visit or 
write to a local store, seeking answers to the following ques- 
tions. 


a) How does the businessman find out what goods or services 
his customers want? 


b) How does he get these goods or services? 


c) Are sales the same every day, week, and month? If not, 
why not? 


d) Does the store have competition? Where? How does the 
store owner keep up with this competition? 


e) Why do some goods sell in large quantities and others not 
at all? 


f) What can the businessman do if one of his goods does not 
sell well? 


g) Ifthestore wants to expand, where does the owner get the 
savings? 


To help the children understand the relation between the de- 
velopment of specialization on the one hand and cities and 
markets on the other, the teacher can review part of the intro- 
duction with them. 

The section on Babylon brings out that before labor can be 
divided, farmers must be able to produce enough food for them- 
selves and for others. When men divide the labor and special- 
ize, they tend to settle close to each other so that they can trade 
their products. This is the way Babylon grew up. The city of 
Babylon was also able to trade the things that it produced for 
goods produced in other cities. 

Athens also had its markets. The class should focus on what 
the people of the city did when the surrounding countryside 
could no longer provide enough food for the growing city. (They 
specialized in producing certain things of high value—grapes, 








olives, jars, and ships—to trade with other cities and regions, 
This enabled the city to grow and prosper. ) 

Bruges grew because it was a market for cloth. The merchants}} 
who came there to buy the cloth created a demand for other}} 
goods and services. The city was well placed to become a mar-}} 
ket because the river gave it good transportation to other areas.}) 

Discussion of these three cities should bring out that when} 
men specialize, they must trade; that in order to trade, they}] 
must come together at a convenient point, which becomes aj] 
market; that in coming together to specialize and trade, men}! 
create cities. 


To acquaint the children with a large wholesale market and 
bring out why such markets are located in cities, the teacher | 
can read the story ‘‘The World’s Biggest Trading Post” to the} 
class. Afterward the class can discuss the following questions. 


a) Why do all these businessmen who sell furniture have their | 
showrooms so close together? Why do so many store own- | 
ers come to the Merchandise Mart to buy furniture? (They 
can buy almost everything they need there without having 
to travel all over the country to different factories.) 


b) How does Mr. Mitchell decide what he wants to buy? (He 
tries to find out what kind of furniture his customers will | 
want to buy from him.) 


c) How does he decide which seller to buy from? (Price, de- 
sign, quality of furniture; reliability of the seller.) 


d) Can Mr. Mitchell do a better job of buying by coming to 
Chicago where he can exchange information with store 
owners from other cities? 


e) Why is the Merchandise Mart in Chicago? (Excellent | 
transportation; near other population centers. ) 


f) Is the Merchandise Mart good for Chicago? (Yes. All the 
buyers and sellers that come to it use the hotels, restau- 
rants, and banks of Chicago and thus help other busi- 
nesses. ) 


To bring out the advantages of a centralized market and show 
the children how prices are arrived at in a free market, the 
teacher can read the story ‘Bargaining for Beef” to the class. 


The follow-up discussion should concentrate on why one large 
livestock market is better than many small ones. (Prices can 
be readily compared and competition between buyers and sell- 
ers can take place on a basis of full information.) Other im- 
portant points that should be discussed are why Chicago is a 
market center for fattened cattle (close to the area where cattle 
are fattened for market and to large centers of population, 
with good transportation to both) and how the law of supply 
and demand affects prices in the market. Does the cattle owner 
have to come to the market with his cattle? Does the man on 
horseback produce an important service? What is his reward? 


To discover that there are a great many different kinds of mar- 
kets, depending on the goods or services dealt in, on the size of 
the market, and on the kind of buyer participating in the mar- 
ket, the class can study the newspaper. (The Sunday edition 
of a large metropolitan paper would probably be best suited 
for this activity.) Following are some of the major kinds of 
markets that can be found in the newspaper. 


a) The labor market: The want ads can be used to show how 
many employers seek workers in the labor market. Ads 
from big companies located in areas away from the news- 
paper’s city show that for some kinds of jobs there is a na- 
tionwide labor market. (This is usually for highly skilled 
occupations such as executives, engineers, and scientists. 
To fill such jobs it is worthwhile for companies to seek 
people allover the country.) Other kinds of workers (usually 
less skilled) are sought locally. For instance, the labor 
market for taxi drivers is usually a local market. 


b) ‘The money market: One aspect of this can be shown by 
the stock market quotations carried in the paper’s business 
section. These markets are national (and often worldwide) 
in that people all over the country buy and sell stocks, but 
the teacher can point out that the markets themselves are 
located in various large cities such as New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 


c) Grain and commodity markets: The newspaper usually 
carries price quotations for various grains and other farm 
products. These are national or worldwide markets. (That 
is why the paper carries news of them.) But they, too, are 
located in certain important cities. 
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d) ‘The housing market: Here there are both rental and sale 
markets, but a housing market is a local market. The class 
can discusss why this is so. (Housing cannot be easily 
transported from one area to another; both costs and de- 
mand vary greatly from one area to another.) 


e) Raw materials markets: The metals market is one of these. 
Perhaps the newspaper contains quotations on the New 
York or London price of copper and other metals. Such 
markets are usually national or worldwide. 


After finding examples of different kinds of markets, the 
class can discuss why some of them are local and others na- 
tional. The class should also note that because cities offer op- 
portunities for rapid exchange of information and centralized 
trading, most important markets are located in cities. Displays 
can be prepared on particular markets and price changes fol- 
lowed in the daily newspaper. For example, the wheat or cop- 
per market could be followed and the class could discuss pos- 
sible reasons for the price changes. 


To help the children distinguish between wholesale and retail 
markets and understand the importance of the wholesaler, they 
can participate in the following game: 

Ten children represent manufacturers. Each of them will 
have ten units of his particular product. (Cards colored differ- 
ently or with different pictures can represent the ten different 
kinds of products.) Ten other children represent store owners 
from another city. Each of them wants one unit of each manu- 
facturer’s product. The manufacturers, however, are only will- 
ing to ship their goods in truckloads of ten units each unless 
they get a much higher price to cover the extra costs of han- 
dling and transporting the small orders. 

After the problem has been discussed, another child enters 
the game as a wholesaler. He agrees to buy ten units from each 
manufacturer, and they all deliver their goods to his desk. ‘The 
store owners then go to the wholesaler and order one unit of 
each of the ten different products. The wholesaler sorts out ten 
truckloads, each containing one unit of each of the ten prod- 
ucts, and sends them to the stores. The manufacturers are hap- 
py because they sold in large lots as they wanted, and the store 
owners are happy because they got the goods they wanted in 
smaller quantities. The wholesaler also makes it more conven- 
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ient for the store owners because they can get a number of dif- 
ferent products from one place. 

In a sense, the wholesaler runs a store for store owners. He 
earns his income by providing a service. 


To reinforce the idea that there are many kinds of markets, the 
class can review the work of Jordan Hollander and Chris Pa- 
renti in Lesson 1, the Lesson 3 story ‘‘Christmas at Conrad’s,”’ 
and the stories ‘“The World’s Biggest Trading Post”’ and ‘‘Bar- 
gaining for Beef.’’ The following questions should be discussed: 
What is traded in each market? Is the market local, regional, 
national, or worldwide? Is it a wholesale or a retail market? 
Some of the stories may involve more than one type. In ‘‘Christ- 
mas at Conrad’s,” for instance, there is both a worldwide 
wholesale toy market in which the various toymakers and the 
store buyer participate, and the local retail toy market of the 
store and the children and parents living in and near the city. 


To help the children understand that a change in one market 
can affect other markets, the teacher can discuss with them 
what markets might be affected if the following newspaper 
headlines appeared. 


@) MORE BUYERS LOOKING FOR HOMES; PRICE OF HOUSES RIS- 
ING (Probably more housing would be produced, increas- 
ing demand in the labor market, lumber market, cement 
market, steel market, and money market.) 


b) BIGGEST WHEAT CROP IN YEARS; WHEAT PRICES FALLING 
(Farm-implement market, retail food market, and the 
money market may be affected.) 


c) AUTOMOBILE SALES REACH RECORD HIGHS (Labor market, 
money market, gasoline market, and if the demand for 
roads increases—cement, gravel, sand, and land markets 
may be affected.) 


The class can also discuss what might happen if the headlines 
reported the opposite conditions. The children might prepare a 
display with pictures showing causes and effects. It could be 
titled ‘Change in One Market Affects Others.” 


To see how markets are related to one another, the children 
can act out the following sequence. Seven desks will represent 


different markets, labeled Labor, Money, Machine Tool, Raw 
Materials, Producer, Wholesale, and Retail markets. The ac- 
tion proceeds as follows: 


Step 1: Six children stand at their desks (which represent 
their homes). Four of them go to the labor market to find jobs. 
The other two go to the money market, taking play money to 
invest. 


Step 2: Another child plays the owner of a radio factory. He 
has a new type of clock radio that he wants to produce. He 
needs more materials, machines, and labor to produce it, but he 
does not have the money for all these things. So he goes first to 
the money market to borrow the money. The two investors 
there agree to lend him the money. Then he goes to the labor 
market and hires the four workers there. Finally he goes to the 
machine tool market and the raw materials market, where 
he buys the machines and materials he needs. 


Step 3: The four workers use the machines and materials to 
produce eight radios. The factory owner pays them wages and 
they return home. The owner then takes the radios to the 
producer market to sell them. 


Step 4: Another child representing a wholesaler comes to the 
producer market and buys the radios, which he in turn takes 
to the wholesale market where two other children, representing 
retailers, buy them. 


STEP 5: The retailers take the radios to the retail market. In 
the meantime the four workers and two investors decide that 
they want new clock radios. They leave their homes, go to 
the retail market and buy one radio each, and then return 
happily to their homes. 


From the sequence it should be clear to the children that 
the market is where buyer and seller meet. (In the labor mar- 
ket the workers are selling their work; in the money market 
the factory owner is buying the use of the money, that is, 
paying interest to borrow it.) To bring out the interrelation 
of these different markets, the class can discuss what would 
have happened if the factory owner had not been able to 
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obtain the money he needed in the money market. (He could 
not have hired labor, or bought machines and materials.) What 
if there had not been labor available in the labor market? 
(He could not have produced the radios.) What would happen 
if there were great demand in the retail market for the radios? 
What if there were little or no demand for the radios? Does 
the retail market affect the labor market, the money market, 
and the others? 


To help the children understand that the flow of income affects 
the various markets and through the markets the businesses 
that participate in them, the sequence described in Activity 
13 can be discussed from a slightly different angle. What 
would happen if individuals decided not to spend their in- 
comes? (Fewer radios would be sold.) What if the unspent 
income were put into savings? (There would be more money 
in the money market.) The picture diagram on page 61 of 
the text can be used to show the children how the flow of 
income keeps businesses going. But the discussion should bring 
out that the proportion of income saved or spent and how it 
is spent affect various markets and help to determine which 
businesses will expand, how many people will be employed, 
how much interest will be paid for savings, and so forth. 


To help the children discover that businesses usually try to 
increase the size of their markets, the teacher can call their 
attention to grocery advertisements in a local newspaper. Ad- 
vertising so that more people know what the store has to sell 
is one way of trying to get more customers (a larger market). 
The class may note that large supermarkets and chain stores 
generally have more advertisements than small individual 
grocers. Supermarkets and chain stores buy in large quantities 
and need a large market to stay in business. The class might 
discuss other ways in which such stores try to enlarge their 
markets. (Ample parking space, special low prices on some 
items, large signs in front of the store, and so on.) 


To help the children understand differences in the scale or 
size of markets, the teacher can raise the following questions 
for discussion. 


a) Where do most of the customers live who buy at the 
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neighborhood grocery store? (In a large, densely popu- 
lated city they will probably live within walking distance; 
in suburbs or smaller cities, within convenient driving dis- 
tance, or under five miles.) 


b) Where do most of the people live who buy in a downtown 
department store? (They are scattered throughout the 
city, its suburbs, and the surrounding countryside.) 


c) Where do most of the customers live who buy the products 
of a big factory located in the city? (They are scattered 
throughout the nation and perhaps throughout the world.) 


The discussion should bring out that each type of business 
must compete with all the similar businesses within its market 
area (the grocery with other groceries within the neighborhood, 
and so forth). The discussion can be concluded with a display 
using a city map, a United States map, and a world map. 
The children can indicate the location of the neighborhood 
store or supermarket on the city map and circle the neigh- 
borhood as its market. This could be captioned ‘For Some 
Businesses the Market Is the Neighborhood.” The same tech- 
nique can be repeated with the other maps and businesses 
and the city, national, and world markets. 


To demonstrate the importance of market size to a city’s 
economic health, the class can be divided into two committees 
to study different types of markets. 

The first committee can contact the local chamber of com- 
merce to find out the trading area of the city’s retail businesses. 
On the basis of the information gained, the children can draw 
a circle around the city on a map to show the area from which 
people come to shop in the city. Cutout symbols representing 
various products sold by local businesses can be placed on a 
table below the map. Depending on the information gathered, 
the display can be titled ““The Metropolitan Area (or region) 
Is the Market for Many Businesses in the City.” The com- 
mittee can explain to the class that the income that such 
businesses draw from the whole area helps the city by pro- 
viding jobs and income there and tax revenue for the city 
government. 

The second committee can study the market of some of the 
city’s large industries. They can probably gather the necessary 
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information from the information departments of the indus- 
tries selected. This committee can prepare a display similar 
to that of the first committee, using a map of the United 
States or the world to indicate the market area of the indus- 
tries. Again the income drawn from this vast market provides 
jobs, income, and tax revenue for the people of the city. 


To help the children understand how the expansion of the 
market for goods and services produced in the city brings 
increased income to the city, they can act out the following 
playlet: 


ScENE 1: One of the city’s eye specialists treats local patients. 
Five patients visit his office and each pays the doctor $10. 
At the end of the day the doctor takes $50 to the bank. 


ScENE 2: The doctor has become famous. People in other 
parts of the country (far corners of the classroom) decide to 
go to him for care. The doctor now has many patients and 
has assistants to help him. Twenty patients visit him, each 
paying $10. At the end of the day he pays each assistant $50 
and takes the remaining $100 to the bank. 

The class can discuss how the expansion of the market for 
the doctor’s services helps the entire city. (It has created in- 
creased employment and income.) 


To show how improvements in production methods that lower 
production costs can lead to expanded markets and increased 
income for a city’s industries, the class can act out the fol- 
lowing game: 


Part 1: Ten children play car buyers. One child is able to pay 
$3000 for a car. Two children are able to pay $2000. The re- 
maining seven are able to pay only $1000. An automobile fac- 
tory produces a car for which it must charge $3000 in order 
to make a profit. How many buyers will there be? (Only one.) 
How much total income will the factory receive? ($3000.) 


Part 2: The same ten buyers want automobiles. But this 
time the factory’s production methods are more efficient and 
it is able to sell its cars for only $2000 each and still make a 
profit. How many buyers will there be? (Three.) How much 
total income will the factory receive? ($6000.) 
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Parr 3: The same ten buyers want automobiles. The factory 
has improved its production methods still further and is now 
able to sell each car for $1000 and still make a profit. How 
many buyers will there be? (Ten.) How much total income 
will the factory receive? ($10,000.) 

The class can discuss what may have led to the lower pro- 
duction costs. Perhaps the factory bought efficient new ma- 
chines; perhaps the assembly line was improved to divide the 
labor better. Discussion should also bring out that this auto- 
mobile factory is probably competing with others and that 
all of them are trying to lower their production costs and 
improve their products so that they can expand their markets. 

To show the children that the game they have played is 
based on real life, the teacher can write the price and sales 
figures for the early Ford automobiles on the blackboard as 
follows: 


YEAR PRICE PER CAR Forps SOLD 
1908 $2800 6,398 
1910 $ 950 18,664 
1912 $ 690 78,440 
1914 $ 550 248,307 
1917 $ 360 743,041 


The teacher can explain that Henry Ford gave much thought 
to improvements in work methods and machinery, so that — 
he was able to produce more cars at a lower cost per car. Soon 
many people could afford to buy cars. The teacher should also 
note that Detroit was only a medium-sized city at the be- 
ginning of the automotive age, but that the concentration 
there of the automobile industry with its nationwide market 
soon created so many jobs and so much income that Detroit 
grew rapidly into one of the nation’s largest cities. 


To help the children discover that businesses are of different 
sizes, and that how a product can be manufactured deter- 
mines the most efficient size of the plant producing it, they 
can collect pictures from newspapers and magazines showing 
different kinds of workshops and factories. Examples might 
be steel mills, tailors’ shops, automobile factories, jewelers’ 
workshops, and clothing factories. (If collecting pictures proves 
difficult, some of the photographs on pages 69-72 of the text 
can be used.) The class can discuss why craftsmen can work 








in small shops while steel mills and other such plants must be 
large. The point should be made that some industries require 
large, expensive machines or a great many small machines in 
order to produce most efficiently. Other businesses can use 
small workshops because they need the skill of the individual 
worker more than machines. 

After the discussion the class can play a game in which the 
teacher names an industry and the children guess whether 
it needs a large, middle-sized, or small plant. They should 
give reasons for their answers. 


. To help the children realize what is involved in setting up a 
factory, a display can be prepared showing the various ele- 
ments needed. Pictures of raw materials, machinery, buildings, 
and workers can be cut from magazines or drawn by the 
children for the display. Discussion of the various elements 
should bring out that factories are usually located where there 
is good transportation (to bring in raw materials and take 
away finished goods), where there is a supply of workers, and 
where savings are available to invest in factory buildings, 
materials, and machinery. Because of these requirements, 
factories are often located in or near cities. 

In discussing the needs of large factories, the class should 
become aware that large amounts of savings are needed for 
materials, labor, and machinery. The teacher can ask whether 
one person would be likely to have so much savings. The class 
should conclude that many people’s savings are needed for 
such enterprises. Such savings are obtained through bank loans, 
or the sale of stock in the company so that many people own 
a share of it. American Telephone and Telegraph, for instance, 
is owned by more than two million stockholders. 


. To help the children understand that a company’s size and 
the cost of its equipment are important in determining the 
kind of ownership it will have, a guessing game can be played 
in which the teacher names a business and asks the children 
to guess whether it would be likely to have one owner or many 
owners. The children should give reasons for their answers. 
Some of the types of business that could be named are: 


a) An automobile dealership. (Comparatively little invest- 
ment in plant, few employees—probably individual 
ownership. ) 
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b) An automobile factory. (Large plant, expensive machin- 
ery, many employees—ownership probably shared by 
many persons. ) 


c) A gas station. (Equipment and building comparatively 
small and often rented from oil company, very few em- 
ployees—probably single owner.) 


d) An oil refinery. (Extremely expensive equipment, vast 
quantities of raw materials—probably shared ownership. ) 


e) Plumbing-repair business. (Small shop, relatively inex- 
pensive tools, few employees—probably single owner.) 


To help the children understand the principle of shared owner- 
ship, the teacher can prepare a flannel-board display with cut- 
outs as follows: A cutout of a factory should be placed in the 
center of the board. Many cutouts of individuals (men and 
women) should be placed at random around the board. Each 
of these individuals should be holding a piece of paper labeled 
SHARE. Their random positions indicate widely scattered own- 
ership. Arrows with dollar signs attached lead from the share- 
holders to the factory, indicating that the individuals have used 
their savings to purchase shares in the factory. Cutouts of 
specialists, raw materials, and machines should be clustered 
around the factory to show how the savings are used. 


To show the children how diversified ownership is in their own 
city or area, they can be asked to note the different kinds of 
businesses they see during the week. A list can be posted with 
each business placed under a heading indicating the kind of 
ownership. A typical list might be on the order of the following: 


Owned by One Person or Family: gas station, small drugstore, 
neighborhood grocery, jewelry store. 


Owned by Many Persons: large factories, banks, hotels, chain 
grocery stores, large department stores, railroads. 


Owned by Government: post office, waterworks, public hos- 
pitals. 


To give the children an idea of how shared ownership functions, 
an officer from a company formed under the. local Junior 
Achievement program can be invited to the class to explain 
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how the company was organized and how shares were sold 
to raise the savings needed to start the business. He should 
explain how profits are divided among the owners. 


To demonstrate how a business that may be too large for one 
person to finance can be financed by sharing the ownership 
among a number of persons, the children can act out the 
following playlet. 


Players: 


5 savers with $10 each to invest 
5 savers with $20 each to invest 


1 businessman 
2 bankers 


ScENE 1: The businessman has an idea for a new product. 
He needs $100 to develop it, but has only $25 in savings of 
his own. He goes to the first banker and asks for a loan of $80. 
The banker thinks the idea is too risky. He explains that he 
must safeguard his customers’ deposits and cannot make the 
loan. 


ScENE 2: The businessman does not give up. He goes to 
another banker who specializes in helping new businesses 
get started. He recommends that the businessman sell stock 
in his company and raise the money he needs that way. The 
businessman agrees and the banker arranges for an issue of 
21 shares of stock, each worth $5. This will raise $105. The 
banker’s fee is $5 for helping find the savings for the business- 
man. 


ScENE 3: The banker talks to different savers and asks them 
if they want to buy stock in the new company. The business- 
man buys five shares with his $25. 


Saver 1 has $10, but decides he needs it to send his children 
through school. 


Saver 2 has $10, but decides to keep it in the bank rather 
than risk it on the businessman’s idea. 


Saver 3 has $10 and is willing to buy one share of stock for 
$5, keeping the rest of his money in reserve. 


Saver 4 has $10 and is also willing to buy 1 share. 
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Saver 5 has $10 and uses it to buy 2 shares. 

Saver 6 has $20, but prefers to keep it in the bank. 
Saver 7 has $20 and is willing to buy 2 shares. 
Saver 8 has $20 and is willing to buy 2 shares. 


Saver 9 has $20 and is willing to spend all of it to buy 4 share 
of stock. 


Saver 10 has $20 and buys 4 shares. 


All the shares are now sold. The banker takes his $5 fee and 
the businessman has the $100 he needs to develop his new 
product. But he does not own the whole company. He owns 
only 5 shares out of a total of 21. 





ScENE 4: A year later all the shareowners come to the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. The businessman reports that the 
business has done well. He says that the company will pay 
50 cents profit on each share of stock. He says that the com- 
pany could pay more, but some of the profits are being used 
to buy new machines. Some of the stockholders object, saying 
they want all the profits to be divided among them. Others 
say that the company needs the new machines to keep up with 
competition and continue to make profits in the future. The 
shareowners vote and decide to accept the 50 cents per share 
and buy the new machines. 


ScENE 5: Those shareholders who are dissatisfied decide to 
sell their shares. Some of the savers who did not buy the first 
time now want the shares because they decide that they are 
good investments. Some of the shareholders with extra savings 
also buy some of the shares that are for sale. The class can see 
that the ownership of large companies with many stockholders 
is changing all the time. 





To help the children understand the importance of labor and 
labor unions, the teacher can read the story ‘‘Countdown: 
T Minus 72” to the class. Afterward the class can discuss the 
following questions: For whom were the businesses building 
the Apollo rocket? Who hired the many specialists who helped 
to produce and launch the Apollo? What does the contract 
between the company and the union cover? How do the 
workers and business agree on wages and working conditions? 


Why do workers want to talk about wages and working con- 
ditions as a group? (They think they can get a better agree- 
ment than if they each bargained individually.) How would 
wages be set if there were no labor union? What would happen 
if the companies and the union could not agree on the new 
wages? (There might be a strike.) Why would the workers 
strike if the new contract had not been signed? Is a strike likely 
to go on forever? Why not? 


To help the children understand that collective bargaining 
agreements between labor and management cover far more 
than simply wages and that they provide an orderly frame- 
work for the settlement of a wide range of problems, the 
teacher can read the “Labor Vignettes” to the class. Follow-up 
discussion of the vignettes should concentrate on how the 
agreement between business and the union helps the workers 
and how it helps management. 

In discussing the pension story, the class should ask itself 
who pays for the pension fund (the company), what advantages 
the workers get, and what advantages the company gets. (Good 
workers are more likely to stay with the company because 
they know they will get a good pension. ) 

Similar questions can be asked regarding the welfare plan. 
In this case the fund is administered by the union. The advan- 
tage to the companies may not be quite so apparent, but the 
teacher can point out that many industries such as shipping 
have difficulty attracting enough good workers. The welfare 
plan forms a part of the attractions offered. 

Discussion of the lunch-break vignette should stress the 
orderly fact-finding procedures that led to a solution of the 
problem. Similar points can be discussed regarding seniority 
and work rules. 


. To gain a better understanding of problems that may arise 


in work situations, the children can act out the following 
situations: 
CoFFEE BREAK 

Players: one foreman, four employees. 


Situation: The employees are taking more than the ten 
minutes allowed for coffee breaks. 


Employees’ side: Coffee machines are too far from work- 
place; coffee is very hot and cannot be drunk quickly; 
men in factory must wash hands before getting coffee. 


Foreman’s side: He must enforce company rules and can- 
not allow exceptions. 


The employees and the foreman should discuss the sit- 
uation in front of the class, which then can decide whether 
the employees’ objections are justified. The class can make 
suggestions on how to resolve the problem. (Enforce the 
rule if the employees’ excuses are not justified, or lengthen 
the break, change the position of the coffee machines, and 
so on.) 


Dirty CAFETERIA 
Whole class can participate in discussion. 


Situation: Many employees allow trash to fall on the 
cafeteria floor and do not clean up their tables after 
eating. This is unfair to others using the cafeteria and 
is unsanitary. 


The class should made suggestions for both management 
and employees on ways to improve the situation. The 
employees might use a buddy system whereby they remind 
each other of the need to keep the cafeteria clean; they 
could also pick up whatever trash they see. The company 
could post reminding signs and see that there are enough 
trash baskets and that they are emptied often. 


CLERICAL ERRORS 
Players: one office manager, five or six filing clerks. 


Situation: Work orders are being misfiled, creating mixups 
in order filling. 


Employees’ excuses: The filing system is too complicated; 
office manager doesn’t give instructions; they cannot be 
expected to do their best when they are receiving low 
salaries. 


Manager’s view: Present filing system worked well in the 
past; the company pays the same salaries for clerks as 
other companies that don’t have such problems. 
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The class should discuss the problem, asking questions of 
the clerks and the manager. Is there more to be filed now 
than in the past? How long have the present clerks been 
with the company? If the work load has changed, perhaps 
a new system should be used. If some of the clerks have 
been with the company awhile, they may be in line for 
raises that would lift their morale and improve their work. 
If they are new employees, they may need more training. 
The class can then make recommendations for solving 
the problem. Perhaps the clerks should simply be fired 
for bad work, or perhaps the manager should be fired for 
not handling the situation properly. Or the manager can 
recommend higher salaries to attract better employees, 
work out a training program for the clerks, or revise the 
system to make it easier. The important thing is not that 
the children work out an ideal solution, but that they 
see that a comparatively simple problem may be viewed 
in a number of ways and different solutions proposed. 


To help the children understand how contracts are negotiated 
and why, a labor negotiator from a local industry or union can 
be invited to speak to the class. He should explain what points 
are discussed in negotiations and how the company and labor 
union arrive at an agreement. He can also explain how the 
company and the union settle differences during the year. 


To show the children how one activity can lead to the growth 
of others, the teacher can read the story ‘Washington: 
Government Is Its Business’”’ to the class. Afterward the class 
can discuss how the presence of the government in Washington 
creates jobs, both in the government and in the many organ- 
izations and businesses that come there because the govern- 
ment is there. To show how the jobs multiply, the class can 
prepare a display in the shape of a pyramid. At the top are the 
President, Congress, and the Supreme Court. On the next 
level are the many departments and workers who serve these 
branches of government. On the third level are the organiza- 
tions and groups that have offices in Washington because the 
government is there; the foreign embassies; and the tourists 
who come to see the capital. Finally, on the last level should 
be the hotels, restaurants, theaters, stores, and offices that 
produce services for all the others. Each of the groups can be 
represented by a picture. An embassy, for example, could be 













represented either by a building flying a foreign flag or by 
diplomat in the costume of his country. Labor and medi 
organizations could be represented by a man in overalls 
a man in a medical smock respectively. To increase their inte 
est the children can be allowed a rather free hand in picking t. 
symbols. Children preparing each picture should be able t 
explain the connection between the presence in Washingto 
of their group and the government’s location there. 


STORIES 


The King and the Market 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


The king of Kankaboo explained his problem. 

‘““We just want you to tell us what to do. You see, we are 
small country. Every farmer’s son is a farmer. Every tailor’s so 
is a tailor. Every carpenter’s son is a carpenter. And all th 
sons do their work just as their fathers and grandfathers did. W 
look at other countries growing rich. We see them changing thei 
ways. But we in Kankaboo do not change. I want us to keep u 
with the rest of the world. I want my people to have more things. 
Tell me what to do.”’ 

The American businessman scratched his head. 

“That’s not an easy thing to do, Your Majesty,” he said. 
““[’ve never been in Kankaboo before. When you invited me to 
come here, I had no idea what you wanted. But I'll try.”’ 

“Whatever you tell us to do shall be done,” said the king. 
“That is the kind of king I am.” 

“Tt’s not that easy,” said the businessman, ‘‘ because my advice 
to Your Majesty is to start a market system.” 

“Very well,” said the king. ‘‘We shall start a market system. 
What shall I tell the people to do?” 

“Nothing,” said the businessman. 

“Well, who does tell them what to do?’’ asked the king. 

“*Nobody.”’ 

“But who sees that each man is doing his job properly?” 

*“Nobody.”’ 

“Well, who plans what each man and each factory should 
produce?”’ 

*“Nobody.”’ 


















**Who decides what work everybody should do?” 
“Everybody.” 

*“Who decides how much everybody should produce?” 
“Everybody.” 

**And who decides how much each person should be paid?’ 
*“Hverybody.” 

*““And who keeps people from producing the wrong things, or 
froducing too much or producing too little?” 

“Everybody.” 

The king frowned. ‘‘My friend, I do not like jokes. And this 
fis what your nobody-everybody system is—a joke.” 

The businessman looked serious. ‘““No, Your Majesty. The 
Bmarket system is not a joke. But you are right. In a way the mar- 
ket system is a nobody-everybody system. The secret is that the 
market decides who produces what and how much.” 

“Ah!” said the king. ‘‘The market. Now we are getting some- 
here. Where shall we build this market? How large must it be? 
at shape? How are the goods to be kept at the market? I shall 
order the finest architect in Kankaboo to design it. You will be 

proud of us.”’ 
| “You misunderstand me, Your Majesty,’ 
fman. ‘‘The market is not a building—”’ 
‘**What is it then?” 
**It is a word used to describe how people act.”’ 
**T do not know whether to laugh or be angry,” said the king. 
‘If this were my grandfather sitting here—blessed be his memory— 

Bhe would simply have your head chopped off for insolence.”’ 
| **T do not joke,” said the businessman. ‘“‘The idea of the mar- 
Hket system is this: when people are free to choose what they 
want to produce, they will produce those things they can produce 
best. They hope they can sell many of these things for a profit. 
i People are also free to buy what they please. If the things produced 
are not bought by others, then the prices of these things will fall. 
|The producers will suffer losses. They will stop producing these 
things. They may produce something else. Uh... let me try this 
out. Your Majesty, how many sons do you have?” 

The king smiled. ‘tI have ten handsome sons.”’ 

“Good,” said the businessman. ‘‘Now, if we give son number 
one a free choice, what will he make?” 

‘Ah, he will make pots. He is a fine potter. If you want, I 
can command him to make other things, but he would choose to 
make pots.” 


> 


said the business- 


**And son number two?’ asked the businessman. 

““He, too, would make pots. He always likes to do what his 
big brother does.” 

“Very well. And son number three?” 

The king shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Pots. We come from a long 
line of potters. Long before our family were kings we were potters.” 

**And number four?”’ 

“That lazy rascal?’’ said the king. ‘‘He would choose to do 
no work. He would sleep in the shade of a banana tree.” 

‘*“Well,”’ said the businessman, “‘that will be enough. If son 
number one made twenty pots a week, at what price could he sell 
them to the people in the village?”’ 

“Perhaps ten cents each,”’ replied the king. 

““But if sons number two and three also made twenty pots a 
week, there would be sixty pots a week on the market.” 

The king smiled in triumph. ‘‘See, your market system is a 
failure already! As clumsy as my people are, always breaking pots, 
they could never use sixty pots a week. Even if they wanted to 
stock up on extra pots, they wouldn’t pay more than a penny 
or two for a pot. Who wants to have so many pots? And if the pots 
sell for only a penny, it would hardly pay for anyone to make pots.” 

“Very well,’’ said the businessman. “‘ Now what if sons number 
five and six decide to make pots. Then there would be a hundred 
pots made every week.” 

*Stop!”’ said the king. ““You couldn’t even give that many 
pots away.” 

*“Right. Now, since your sons can’t sell their pots at all, what 
will they do for money?” 

‘*“Well, they are pretty clever. They certainly won’t go on 
making pots. Son number one is a pretty good weaver. I guess he 
would start weaving cloth.” 

*“Do you see now how the market works, Your Majesty?” 
asked the businessman. 

“But wait! The other boys are not fools, and they are pretty 
good weavers, too. What if they all decide to produce cloth? Then 
there will be too much cloth and no pots.” 

“Tf pots are scarce, Your Majesty, and people really need pots, 
how much will they pay for one pot?” 

**Oh, I suppose as much as fifty cents.” 

“Well, if the market price of pots is fifty cents, then some of 
your sons will go back to making pots again. Then there will be 
less cloth. Your sons who produce cloth can sell it at a higher price. 
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Maybe one of the other boys will start making horseshoes. Another 
might bake bread, and another might grind corn if they find they 
can earn more money doing those things than anything else.”’ 

‘**T see, I see,’’ said the king. “If from time to time too many 
people do the same thing, the market tells them to find something 
else to do.”’ 

‘*“There—you see—you are already talking about the market 
just like a businessman.” 

The king was pleased. 

‘**And do you know something else, Your Majesty?” asked the 
businessman. 

The king shook his head. 

“The king in a market system does not have to tell anyone 
what to produce, or how much to produce. Life is really much 
easier for kings in a market system.”’ 

The king of Kankaboo smiled. ‘‘That is very good. Very good 
indeed. For I will confess something to you. Like my lazy, rascally 
son number four, I prefer doing nothing. And if the market will 
do my job for me, I will be able to rest with him all day in the shade 
of a banana tree.” 


The World’s Biggest Trading Post 
by Judy Swulius and Anna Cannoli 


More than a hundred and fifty years ago, an Indian trading 
post was built at a place called Wolf Point. There two rivers 
joined to form a larger one which led to Lake Michigan. From the 
shore all along the enormous lake and from the banks of the rivers, 
boats could set out for Wolf Point. Buyers and sellers came from 
far and near to meet at the little trading post. 

Today buyers and sellers still meet at Wolf Point, but you 
will see no trading post or canoes there. Instead you will see the 
Chicago Merchandise Mart, the largest marketplace ever built 
anywhere on earth. Buses, taxis, and cars pull up at the doors. 
Trucks roll down into the underground unloading platforms. Freight 
trains rumble right under the building and ships unload at the 
building’s two blocks of docks. Goods and people arrive from all 
over the world. 

The Merchandise Mart is so large that it would take weeks 
to see all the products that are shown there for sale. It is a fat 
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building, 19 stories high. If it were as thin as the Empire Sta 
Building, it would have to be 174 stories high—71 stories high 
than the Empire State! 

Every day 30,000 people come to the Mart to do business wit 
the 20,000 people who work there. Many of the thousands of visito 
are buyers. They come to buy toys, lamps, refrigerators, rug: 
dresses, wallpaper, or any of the thousands of other items to b 
seen in the more than nine hundred showrooms. The buyers will nop 
use these things themselves, for this is a wholesale market. Wholesalfy 
buyers buy things that will be sold again in shops and stores. 

We can follow one wholesale buyer and see what a visit to th 
Mart is like. 

Philip X. Mitchell owns a furniture store in Milwaukee. It is 4% 
very large store and Mr. Mitchell sells all kinds of things, fronjh 
ashtrays to sofas. He is a very busy businessman. He doesn’t have 
time to go to every factory where the things he sells are made. He 
chooses all the goods he needs in one building—the Merchandisq) 
Mart. In January and again in June, Mr. Mitchell comes to Chicaga 
to see the Mart’s new furniture shows. At these times all the com 
panies that have furniture showrooms in the Mart bring in theij 
new designs of furniture and put them on display. Thousands off 
buyers like Mr. Mitchell come to the fairs to see the new mer-}) 
chandise. The city’s hotels and restaurants are jammed with thej} 
visiting buyers. } 

On the first morning of the furniture market, Mr. Mitchell} 
hurries down to the taxi stand in front of his hotel. Dozens of} 
other men are waiting for taxis too. Many of them are furniture | 
buyers whom Mr. Mitchell has met at other furniture fairs. Every- |) 
one seems to be going to the Mart, so Mr. Mitchell and three other | 
buyers decide to take a taxi together. . 

As they ride through the morning traffic, the buyers discuss 
what has happened since the last furniture market. A store owner 
from Fresno tells Mr. Mitchell about some chairs he bought at 
the last fair. His store sold them so quickly that he had to call the 
manufacturer’s showroom at the Mart four times to order more of 
them. Mr. Mitchell makes a note to himself to be sure to see this 
manufacturer’s new designs. A buyer from Jacksonville tells Mr. 
Mitchell that one of the fabric manufacturers didn’t fill his order 
for some carpet materials. The factory couldn’t make the material 
fast enough to fill all the orders for this popular pattern. The 
buyer’s customers waited and waited, and finally went to another 
store. Mr. Mitchell makes a note to himself to try to buy his fabrics 

















Brom manufacturers who fill their orders quickly. Mr. Mitchell 
ells the others about his own experiences with different goods and 
anufacturers. All the buyers learn a great deal from each other. 
When they get to the Mart, they all hurry off to the show- 
ooms they want to see. Mr. Mitchell orders tables from Scandina- 


Hong Kong, carpets from Iran. He examines mattresses made from 
ik new synthetic material and decides that they are stronger and 
‘more comfortable than ones made of other materials. In dozens of 
howrooms he looks very carefully at the many new goods. He 
istens to the sellers as they tell him why he should buy their goods. 
e considers the quality of the materials and workmanship, the 


eer will like, he decides how many he can probably sell. 
en he tells the salesman to send the goods he has chosen to his 
Wptore. 

During the day Mr. Mitchell also stops in the office of a furni- 
Mure dealers magazine and orders a year’s subscription. He visits 
he office of a sales promotion counselor and hires him to help 
attract new customers to Mitchell’s furniture store. 

He visits an officer of the Mart’s large bank and discusses a 
Hiloan that would help him buy more of the goods he has seen in the 
showrooms. He quickly eats a sandwich in one of the Mart’s ten 
restaurants. Remembering his wife in Milwaukee, he buys her a 
bracelet in the jewelry shop and picks up some stamps at the Mart 
post office so that he can mail a postcard to his daughter at school. 
| He spends his last hours in the Mart in the showrooms of the 
Happliance dealers ordering the kitchen equipment and television 
Hsets he needs. 

/ When Mr. Mitchell leaves the Mart, it is dark outside. The 
{Chicago skyline gleams with lights. He is tired but pleased. In one 
day, under one roof, he has found everything he needs for six months 
Hof business. If he had to see all these things at the factories, he 
would have spent weeks going from place to place. It has been a 
Wvery good day for Philip Mitchell. 
| Every year many thousands of businessmen like Mr. Mitchell 
visit the Merchandise Mart. They buy goods in the showrooms, 
Hand services in the offices of the many specialists who can help 
them to sell the goods. The little trading post at Wolf Point has 
become a great market that attracts people from all over the world 
to this meeting place of buyers and sellers. 


Bargaining for Beef 
by James S. Byrne 


““Yik! What a smell!” Lonnie and his brother Scott were on a 
tour of the Chicago Union Stock Yard. Their guide tried to hide 
a smile. 

““Smell? What smell?” he asked. ‘All I smell is money.” 

The strong odor the boys noticed came from the three and a 
half million cattle, sheep, and pigs that are sold each year at the 
yard. What the tour guide pretended to smell was the more than 
800 million dollars that are paid each year for these meat animals. 

The children stood on a platform looking over the sea of cattle 
pens. Men were moving everywhere—on foot, on horseback and 
in go-carts. As far as the boys could see, there were cattle. The 
guide explained to the boys how the big yard began. “‘ There used 
to be yards all over the area, along different railroad lines into the 
city. It was hard to know just what was going on. In one yard the 
buyers might need cattle badly and be paying high prices. In 
another yard there might be few orders and prices would be low. 
The owners often sold their animals for less than they might have 
gotten if they had gone to a different yard. The buyers often had 
a hard time getting enough animals to fill their orders. And the 
railroads had to send their trains all over the place moving the 
stock around. 

**Some railroad men and bankers decided to get all the buyers 
and sellers in the area together. They formed the Chicago Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Company and built this stockyard in 1865.”’ 

The boys looked out at the thousands of cattle. ‘‘Where do 
they all come from?” asked Scott. 

‘*They’re raised on ranches all over the country. There are 
ranches in Illinois and some are even in New York. But most of 
them are in the West and Southwest. Look over there.’’ He pointed 
to a pen where the animals looked thin compared to the others. 
“Those are heifers and young steers right from the ranches. The 
ranchers sell them here to other people who will fatten them up. 
But most of the pens are full of cattle that are already fattened. 
They’ve been moved from their home on the range to a corn farm 
or a feedlot where they’ve been eating lots of corn and not moving 
around much. So most of the sellers here are corn farmers or feed- 
lot operators from the Midwest rather than ranchers.” 

Lonnie still looked puzzled. ‘‘Are all the cattle in the world 
here? There are so many.”’ 
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“No, no. There are other yards,”’ the guide explained. ‘Some 
owners sell at the yard nearest them, but usually they sell wherever 
they can make the highest profits. Prices are usually highest near 
big cities, so an owner can often make a higher profit far from home, 
even after he pays for transporting his cattle. This is the large 
central market that is closest to the big cities in the East, so the 
prices are usually good.”’ 

“If the prices change all the time, how does the owner know 
how much he’s going to get?’’ Scott asked. 

‘“He can read the day’s prices in the newspapers,” the guide 
answered. ‘“‘There are also special newspapers and magazines for 
cattlemen. They report on all markets and whether prices are 
higher or lower than usual. Radio stations report on the markets 
too. An owner who is close enough can wait till he hears that there 
aren’t many animals in the yard, before he loads his stock. Then he 
can bring them right in while demand is high and supply is low.” 

“Hey, Scott! Look at that cowboy on the black horse!’’ 
Lonnie was pointing to a rider stopping in front of the pen marked 
MCGUIRE & SONS LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY. 

“There used to be a lot more cowboys here,” the guide told 
them. ‘“The Western states sent cowboys here as brand inspectors 
to look all the cattle over. They made sure that the seller really 
owned the steers and was not a rustler.” 

‘**Rustlers! Where?’”’ Lonnie asked. “Is the man on the black 
horse looking for them?”’ 

“Sorry to disappoint you, son, but we haven’t seen a rustler 
in years. That’s Johnny Burnside, one of the buyers here at the 
yard. He’s going to try to buy some cattle from Mac McGuire. 
Mac is a commission man—he sells cattle for owners all over the 
country.” 

‘*‘What’s the cowboy going to say?’ asked Scott. 

*“Let’s hurry over there and we can listen,”’ replied the guide. 

The boys wiggled between the quickly moving men and 
hurried to the McGuire pen. Johnny Burnside was looking the 
animals over. < 

‘What are you asking here?’”’ he asked Mr. McGuire. 

“Hight, six bits,’’ said Mr. McGuire. 

‘“‘Lately, the price for this grade of cattle has been from 25 to 
30 dollars for a hundred pounds so Johnny knows that Mac is 
asking $28.75—almost 29 cents a pound,” the guide whispered to 
the boys. 

“ll give you eight and a quarter,” said the buyer. 
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Mr. McGuire shook his head back and forth. ‘No, I can ai 
better than that.’’ The commission man knew that the owner 
already spent almost 28 cents a pound to fatten these cattle 2 
send them to Chicago. 

Johnny Burnside looked again at the pen full of cattle. The 
were all great heavy animals. He could tell the owner had fed ther}, ; 
very well and that their meat would be of the highest quality. Hj), 
meat packing company needed 2000 such fine animals for a chain a | ba 
grocery stores in New York. He hadn’t seen any other cattle a 
good as these in the other pens. 

“Twenty-eight fifty,”’ he said to Mr. McGuire. 

“Twenty-eight sixty,” said Mr. McGuire. His voice sounded, 
very firm. 

“OQ. K.,” said Mr. Burnside after a pause. ““But you sure arg) 
a holdup man.” 

Both men laughed as they shook hands. Mr. Burnside knew that} 
his customer in New York would be happy. Mr. McGuire knew that] 
the owner of the cattle would be happy with the profit the com-|) 
mission company had helped him make. 

The guide motioned to the boys to follow him. ‘In a little while} 
the cattle from Mac McGuire’s pen will be moved over here to bel] 
weighed.” They watched as fifty cattle were herded onto a giant) 
scale and their weight was written down. ‘“‘Then Johnny Burnside}} 
will know exactly how much money he spent when he said, ‘O. K.’”’}} 

The boys followed the guide through the crowded passages}} 
and back to the platform. 

“Well, boys. How does it smell to you now?” asked the guide. |} 

“Like yikky cows,” said Lonnie. i 

“No, silly,’”’ said Scott. “It smells like money.” 


Countdown: T minus 72 
by John P. Miraglia 


Max Peasley rubbed his eyes and blinked a little as the sun 
rose out of the dark Atlantic. Max Peasley was tired. His clothes 
were wrinkled and he needed a shave. He stood at the office window ~ 
and watched the sun light up the great towers of the Cape Kennedy ~ 
launching pads and the enormous building where the Apollo moon 
rocket waited for its ride to the pad. 

































The night-shift workers seemed to be moving everywhere. 
Each man was busy doing one of the thousands of jobs that still 
had to be done before the launch. They worked hard as they hur- 
ried to finish their jobs before the day-shift workers arrived. 

In just three days Apollo would blast off for the moon. 
“If—” thought Mr. Peasley. “‘Apollo will go if the ten men 
gin that conference room can agree with each other by noon today. 
If they don’t ...”’ He frowned at the thought of Cape Kennedy 
dark and quiet with no men at work. 

Max Peasley was labor director of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA). He was a specialist in settling 
larguments between workers and the companies that employed 
them. It was part of his job at NASA to see that the work of launch- 
ing the Apollo moon rocket was not interrupted. The United States 
government was spending billions of dollars on the space program 
—dollars taken from taxes paid by the people and businesses of 
erica. NASA had to be very sure that no money or time was 
asted. 

All night long Mr. Peasley had been working to see that the 
work of the space program did not stop. 
In the conference room next to his office, ten other men had 
Wbeen working too. All night long they had talked and argued. 
everal times the men had stopped to rest or to tell Mr. Peasley 
hat they were arguing about. They asked him for information 
they needed to settle arguments, for advice on NASA’s plans for 
the future—and for coffee. 
Inside the conference room, the ten men sat at a long table. 
On one side of the table were five men who spoke for the thousands 
of space-program technicians. These workers ran all the computers, 
built and ran all the fuel systems and all the communications sys- 
tems between NASA’s ground stations and the orbiting satellites. 
Like many other workers in our country, these technicians 
belonged to a labor union. Labor unions are organizations whose 
purpose is to protect the workers’ interests. These five men were 
the officers of the space technicians’ union. Members of this union 
t all the NASA sites had chosen these men to speak for them. 
Facing them on the other side of the table were five other men. 
Each of them spoke for one of the companies that was helping to 
build the Apollo space vehicles. Each company was paid by NASA 
to do part of the work. Each company had to hire the thousands 
of specialists needed to do its share of the enormous job. 
Every two or three years officers of the companies and officers 


of the labor unions signed agreements called ‘‘contracts.’’ Each 
contract explained how much money the union members would 
earn, exactly what jobs they would do, how many holidays they 
would have, and many other things—even how often they could 
stop work to have a cup of coffee. For as long as the contract 
lasted, the companies and the workers had to do exactly what had 
been agreed to in the contract. 

The ten men in the conference room were arguing about 
their new contract. If they could not agree by noon, the technicians 
would stop work and Apollo would not go on time. Not a moment 
could be lost in the next three days if Apollo was to blast off on 
schedule. The whole world was watching to see if the people of 
America would succeed in this great adventure. 

My. Peasley was startled from his thoughts by the ringing 
of the telephone. 

“Good morning, Max. How are they doing in there?” It was 
the director of NASA calling from Washington. ‘“‘Am I going to 
have to order a delay in bringing Apollo out to the pad?”’ 

“‘T hope not, sir. They’ve been arguing all night, and they have 
agreed on some points,” Peasley reported. ‘‘The union gave up 
their demand for an extra week’s vacation. Now they just want 
a couple of new holidays. They agreed to work enough overtime 
to meet the companies’ work schedules, but they still want double 
pay for the overtime. The companies say that’s too much money, 
so they’re still arguing about that one. The union also agreed to 
let each specialist do more than one kind of job when there’s a lot 
to be done, so they are making progress.” 

‘**Well, what’s holding things up?” the director asked. 

‘**Mostly money, sir.” Mr. Peasley answered. ‘*‘ When they took 
a rest around midnight, they told me that the companies were 
offering ten cents an hour pay raise and the union was insisting 
on twenty-five cents. I gave them the corrected cost-of-living 
figures and they’re working with that information now.” 

*“What do you think, Max? Are they going to make it? You 
know how important this shot is. The whole world is watching to 
see if the United States can make it to the moon.”’ 

‘They know it’s important too,”’ Mr. Peasley answered. “‘ There 
isn’t a man in that room or out on the job who wants to see the 
work stop. I think they’ll make it, sir.” 

** All right, Max. I won’t order a hold. We’ll keep working to 
move Apollo out at noon. Keep your fingers crossed that we don’t 
have to move it back in again.” 
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Mr. Peasley promised to call the director when he had more 
news. 

The door of the conference room opened. Mr. Peasley couldn’t 
help laughing when he turned and saw the ten rumpled, unshaven 
men yawning and stretching as they slowly came through the door- 
way. 

‘**You fellows look even worse than I do! I think you need some 
coffee—lots of coffee.’”’ He ordered coffee and doughnuts brought 
up for the weary men. 

‘““Now,” Peasley asked, ‘Show are we doing, gentlemen?”’ 

The president of the union and one of the company men ex- 
plained their problems. The union was now asking for a raise of 
22 cents an hour and double pay for overtime. The companies were 
offering a 15-cent raise, and only one and a half times regular pay 
for overtime. 

‘*‘Max, we know the companies can afford the increase,”’ said 
the union president. ‘“The men work hard. They’ve got houses to 
pay for and groceries to buy. The government reports show that 
the cost of living has gone up much faster than their income.”’ 

The company man spoke up. ‘“‘Max, we just can’t do it. When 
we signed a contract with NASA, we promised to build and main- 
tain space equipment for a certain price. If we give those raises 
and extra holidays, we won’t make any profits. Without profits we 
can’t pay our stockholders.”’ 

The union men took their coffee and doughnuts and huddled 
together, talking quickly and quietly. At the other end of the big 
office, the company men did the same thing. Max Peasley’s fingers 
were crossed. 

As soon as the men went back into the conference room, Mr. 
Peasley telephoned the director in Washington to report on the 
talks. Then he went back to his window. The sun was high and 
bright now and the men of the morning shift were at work. 

In the Launch Control Center, the launching of Apollo was 
being practiced. Two of the technicians working on Apollo’s com- 
plicated fuel system were talking. 

“T sure hope our guys get a good raise for us,”’ said one. ‘I’ve 
got to buy a bigger house before my family gets any larger.” 

“Tf they don’t get it this time, it’ll be two years before we 
have another chance,”’ answered the other. ‘“Think your family can 
wait for that house?” 

‘““Not a chance. We just found out we’re going to have twins 
this spring.” 


? 
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In another building the Apollo astronauts, dressed in thei 
space suits, were sitting in an exact copy of their space capsule 
They were practicing for the great journey they were supposed t 
take in three days. 

One astronaut was reading the numbers on the capsule’s com 
puters and reporting them to technicians in the control room 
Suddenly he stopped. 

‘Hey, Charlie!” he yelled over the loudspeaker. ‘‘Are you guy 
going to leave us at twelve o’clock? You wouldn’t do that, woul 
you? We’ve got an appointment—on the moon.” 

In the control room, Charlie answered, ‘Right. And we’ve got 
an appointment to get you there. But you don’t want us to give 
up our rights, do you? This is our chance to get fair pay for our 
work.” 

‘‘We’re with you, Charlie,’ the other astronaut said. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to make this moon shot our own way—as free men working 
together. Getting to the moon wouldn’t be such a big thing if we 
had to give up some of our rights to do it.” 

Inside the: Vehicle Assembly Building, the motors of the 
tractor-crawler were being tested. Men worked from ladders and 
ledges getting Apollo ready for its move to the launching pad. High 
above them, taller than the Statue of Liberty, towered Apollo. 
Every man in the huge room wondered if he would soon be walking 
away from his work. 

All over Cape Kennedy, at NASA’s offices in Washington, at 
Mission Control in Houston, at all the tracking stations around 
the world, and on the recovery ships, thousands of space-program 
workers wondered about the ten men in the conference room. 

Reporters from hundreds of newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
TV stations were at Cape Kennedy. They were sending news of 
the United States moon shot to people everywhere. In homes all 
over the world people wondered about the ten men in the con- 
ference room. 

The conference-room door opened. Max Peasley held his breath 
as he watched the men come out—still rumpled, still tired, but 
smiling. 

“We worked it out, Max,” said the man speaking for the 
companies. ‘‘We figured that we could afford a twenty-cent raise 
and double pay for overtime if the union would give up its de- 
mand for more holidays.”’ 

“We think it’s a pretty good deal,” said the union president. 





# “Our men needed the raise, but they can give up the extra holi- 
i days.” 
| Mr. Peasley hurried to the telephone and gave the director 
the good news. 
“Wonderful!”’ said the director. “I don’t mind telling you, 
‘§ Max, I was worried. But now everything is right on schedule. In 
ffact, tell everybody to look out the window.” 
Mr. Peasley looked at the office clock. “It’s noon!” he shouted. 

All the men hurried to watch as the huge doors of the Vehicle 
i Assembly Building rolled open and the gleaming-white 36-story- 
high Apollo appeared. The great tractor-crawler slowly moved 
4 Apollo out into the bright sunlight. 
| All the men in the office were cheering and shaking each 
§ other’s hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said Max Peasley smiling broadly, “it is now 

T minus seventy-two hours and counting. All systems are GO!”’ 
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j Labor Vignettes 
by John P. Miraglia 


PENSION 


Paul Mitchell is getting ready to retire. Paul is a machine 
# Operator at the Castle Machine Works. He has worked at the plant 
Nfor more than thirty years and he wants to take it easy, take a 
m couple of trips to visit his children who have grown up and moved 
Hto other cities, maybe do a little fishing in that fine bass lake he 
#found a few years back. 

/ But what about the future? Paul has saved a little money over 
athe years, but not enough to live on for long. He’ll need a steady 
income of some sort. That’s where his pension comes in. Paul’s 
years of work at Castle Machine entitle him to an income from 

the company even though he won’t be working there anymore. 

It wasn’t always that way. Thirty years ago when the workers 
at Castle Machine organized a union, one of their demands was 
for a pension for the employees who would leave after many years 
Hof service with the company. At the time, Paul wasn’t so interested 
in a pension. He was young then and the first thing he wanted was 
higher wages. But as he got older, he was glad that the union had 
demanded pensions for the workers, and that the company and 


the union together had kept on improving the pension plan during 
the years since then. Now that he is getting ready to retire, he 
knows how much that pension plan means to him. He is going to 
be able to take those trips and do that fishing. 

Paul is sure of his pension because the union’s agreement with 
the company contains a regular plan for pensions. The pension 
system is run by the union and the company together. A committee 
makes sure that everyone covered by the pension plan receives 
credit for the years he works, and that the pension payments are 
made. The longer a person works with the company, the larger 
his pension payments will be. 

What happens to the money that is set aside for pensions? 
Some of this money is paid out right away to people who are 
already receiving pensions. But some of it is used to earn income. 
The committee may buy government bonds or shares in a company. 
The interest earned helps the pension fund to grow. 

With Paul’s social security and pension together, he and his 
wife are going to be able to live comfortably. 

Pension plans like that at Castle Machine are contained in 
almost all agreements between unions and businesses. Paul and 
others like him are glad that they’re there, so that they don’t have 
to worry about their old age. 


IF YOU GET SICK.... 


John Joseph is an able-bodied seaman who works on the big 
passenger liner Americana. John has been shipping out for over 
twenty years, and until a couple of weeks ago he never missed a 
voyage. But then he had an appendicitis attack and had to be 
rushed to the hospital. The operation was not serious, but John 
will not be able to go back to work for a few more weeks. 

Thanks to the union welfare plan, John’s biggest worries will 
be taken care of while he is in the hospital. The welfare fund will 
pay his doctor’s and hospital bills. And during the time he is 
getting better, John will also get a check each week to make up 
for the pay he is losing because he cannot work. John could get 
the checks for as long as twenty-six weeks. 

The welfare plan is in the agreement between the shipping 
companies and the seamen’s union. The shipping companies pay 
into the welfare fund. The fund is used to help workers like John 
who cannot work for a while because of sickness or accident. 
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NEW NAME, NEW PAY 


Pete Mitchell’s job was called utility machine operator. The 
union’s contract with the company said that utility machine opera- 
tors were to be paid $2.90 an hour. After Pete had worked there 
awhile, it was decided that he was doing the work of a mill machine 
operator and the name of his job was changed. 

Pete was happy about the change because he knew that the 
contract said mill machine operators were to be paid $3 an hour. 
But when he got his first pay envelope after the change, he found 
that he had not received the pay increase. 

Pete knew that, according to the agreement between the com- 
pany and the union, the shop steward gets a copy of the record 
of any job changes that take place. The steward is a union official. 
If a mistake is made, he can make a complaint to get it corrected. 
So Pete told Frank Medlock, the shop steward, that he hadn’t 
gotten his pay increase. Frank reported this to the foreman and 
gave him a copy of the job-change record. 

The foreman checked out the story and found that Pete and 
Frank were right. Then he called the payroll department and told 
them about the mistake. In his next pay envelope Pete got his 
pay increase plus the money that was owed him from the week 
before. 


LUNCH BREAK 


Many of the workers at the General Toy factory were taking 
too long for lunch. They were allowed thirty minutes to eat their 
lunch, but many of them were taking as long as forty minutes. The 
company was worried about production lost while these workers 
were away from their jobs. But the company did not want to 
punish the workers without finding out why they were taking so 
long. The company decided to meet with the union to try to find 
out what was causing the problem and work out a way to solve it. 

At the meeting the company representatives told about their 
problem. The union representatives said they were glad that the 
company had brought it up. They had been getting complaints 
from the workers about the way the cafeteria and lunchtimes were 
set up. Some of the workers had to walk a long way through the 
factory to get to the cafeteria. Just getting from their jobs to the 
cafeteria and back again took almost ten minutes. And often when 
they did get to the cafeteria, there was a long line waiting to get 
served. Sometimes the workers had to wait as long as fifteen 
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minutes before they got their food. It was no wonder that some of 
them got back to their jobs late! . 

The company representatives saw that it would not do a 
good to punish the workers; instead the company had to improve 
things. Together the company and the union worked out a solution) 
to the problem. They would put in a small lunchroom at the 
opposite end of the factory. There would be vending machines there}, 
where the workers could get sandwiches and hot soup. The workers} 
who used the lunchroom wouldn’t have so far to walk. To save 
time for those who would still be using the regular cafeteria, the} 
company would give different workers different times for their} 
lunch period so that not everybody would be coming to the cafe- 
teria at one time. This would mean that there wouldn’t be such!) 
long lines and service would be faster. 

When the new plan went into effect, no one had to use more 
than a half hour for lunch. The company didn’t lose the production 
time, and the workers actually had more time to enjoy their 
lunch. Everyone gained. . 
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SENIORITY 


Seniority is important to many workers. It has to do with how }) 
long one has worked for a company. If one worker has worked for 
a company longer than another, we say he has more seniority. 
Today most agreements between unions and businesses protect the 
interests of those who have worked for the company longer. Usually 
the longer a worker has been with the company, the more right 
he has to his job. This is very important when business slows 
down and workers have to be laid off. The seniority rule says that 
the first man to be hired must be the last to be laid off and the 
first to be called back to work. Or, the other way around, the latest 
man to be hired is the first to be laid off and the last to be called 
back to work. 

Let’s see how seniority worked in the case of Bob Courtney. 
Bob is a truck driver for the Speedway Freight Company, and | 
has worked for the company for the past four years. During January | 
and February, Speedway’s business slacks off a bit and some of — 
the drivers are laid off. When business picks up in the spring, they 
are called back as they are needed. 

As business began to slack off last January, Bob was laid off. 
Business didn’t pick up quite as fast as usual, and Bob did not | 
get called back to work until the middle of March. When he got 


Mback, he found that Jim Barry was already there and had been 
jback at work for a week. Jim had only been with the company 
for three years, so Bob had more seniority and should have been 
fcalled back first. Bob told the union steward right away and the 
steward wrote out a complaint. 

The complaint said that Bob Courtney should have been 
Hcalled back to work before Jim Barry because Bob had more 
Hseniority. The complaint also said that Bob should be paid the 
wages he lost because he had not been called back to work earlier. 
The company found that the complaint was right. Bob was given 
fithe pay he had lost by not being called back on time. 

It is easy to see that the workers get something out of seniority. 
But the company often likes the rule too. With seniority rules, a 
Hworker who has gained skill and experience on a job has a reason 
for staying with the company. Seniority rules help the company 
get its money’s worth out of the training it has given its workers. 



















A MATTER OF TIMING 


Frank Olive is a foreman on the production line at the Colonel 

Automobile Company. It is his job to supervise a section of the 

fautomobile assembly line at Colonel’s main factory. On the as- 

sembly line automobiles are put together as they move along on 

a conveyor system. Each worker along the line must do a certain 
umber of jobs an hour. 

Frank had been a worker on the line for many years himself. 
He was a very good worker who did his job very quickly. That was 
one of the reasons he had been made a foreman. The men on 
§Frank’s section of the line did 75 jobs an hour. Frank looked things 
fover and decided that if the men hustled the way he had, they 
could do 100 jobs an hour. But not all of the ten men on Frank’s 
section were as fast as he had been. They had to work awfully 
hard just to keep up. Some of them were getting tired and this 
§was bad. When tired men are working on a fast-moving assembly 

line, there is greater danger of accidents. The men were dissatisfied 
fand this together with their being tired began to affect the quality 
of their work. 

The men checked with the union steward. He said that the 
“work agreement forbid a speedup on the assembly line unless more 
workers or new machinery were added or unless a new, faster way 
fof doing the work were found. The men said that no new men had 
been hired, no new machinery put in, and that the job was still 


being done the same way as before. The only change had been the 
speedup. 

The workers filed a complaint and the union asked the com- 
pany to return to the 75-jobs-an-hour rate. The company checked 
the contract and then talked with Frank Olive. It found out that 
the men on the line were right. Frank’s section was put back on 
the old 75-jobs-per-hour rate. 

The man from the office told Frank, ““We know you only 
wanted to speed up production, but not everyone can keep the 
same pace you can. It can be dangerous if the men are forced to 
work too fast. That’s one of the reasons the agreement covers 
working conditions as well as wages and welfare.” 


Washington: Government Is Its Business 


by Raymond L. Bancroft 


Some of the people who lived in Washington, D.C., in its 
early years wanted it to grow into a great smokestack city. They 
wanted it to be a great center of commerce and industry. But this 
never happened. Too many other cities had a head start on Wash- 
ington. 

In the days when Washington was just being built, New York 
already had a busy harbor. Ships were sailing back and forth 
between New York and the great ports of Europe. New York was 
one of the first cities to build railroads and a canal to carry its 
goods to the west. Because of this, many industries settled around 
New York. 

Much the same thing happened in nearby Richmond and 
Baltimore. Richmond had better ways of sending goods to the 
south than Washington did. Baltimore was a well-known port. 
Like New York, they beat Washington in the race to build rail- 
roads and canals to the west. Manufacturers chose to build their 
factories in Richmond and Baltimore instead of Washington. 

Why did these other cities build their transportation and 
industry faster than Washington? Many wealthy people lived in 
these cities. Their banks had money to lend to railroad and canal 
builders. Even businessmen from England and France used their 
savings to go into business in these cities. 

Washington was a new city. It did not have the wealth of 
the other cities. And in Washington’s early days it was not easy 
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to borrow money. England and France had just fought a long and 
expensive war, and they did not have any money left to lend. 

So Washington never became a smokestack city. Washington 
grew—but for a different reason. Washington is a government city. 

When the government of the United States was small, Wash- 
ington was small. As our country grew in importance, the size 
of the government of the United States grew also, and Washington 
grew along with the government. Today government is a big and 
complicated business, and Washington is a big and complicated city. 

The Congress in Washington makes the laws that govern the 
United States. There are almost two hundred million people in 
our country. They hold many different kinds of jobs. They need 
many different things. They have many different ideas about what 
their government should do for them. It is not easy to make good 
laws for such a big and complicated country. 

To help them make good laws, congressmen need assistants. 
These are people who study the needs of the country. They study 
the many demands of the people. They study the laws that already 
exist. From these studies, they can give advice to the congressmen. 

Making laws is not enough. Laws must be carried out. This 
is the job of the President and the many departments of the 
government. 

Great marble and granite buildings line the streets of Washing- 
ton. Every morning, thousands of government workers hurry from 
buses and trains and cars to crowd into these buildings. They are 
the many specialists who help to carry out the laws of the country — 
the lawyers, economists, accountants, teachers, scientists, clerks, 
engineers, policemen, computer specialists, social workers, librari- 
ans, writers, and many others. Of every three workers in Washing- 
ton, one is a government worker. 

Sometimes people argue about what a certain law means. Some 
people may think that a law is not fair. Some may say that it 
does not agree with the Constitution of our country. Problems like 
these are brought to the Supreme Court, which sits in the city of 
Washington. It is not easy to solve such problems. Different people 
have different opinions. The judges of the Supreme Court need 
help to do their job well. They need lawyers and clerks to help 
them find the information they need to make wise decisions. 

The laws made in Washington affect many people. A law 
about how much wheat may be planted affects the farmers. A law 
about what price may be charged for certain goods affects manu- 
facturers. A law about wages affects the workers. A law about 
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medical care for old people affects both the old people and the 
doctors. A law about taxes affects almost everybody. 

All these people want to have a say in the making of laws. 
They want their opinions to be heard. They all have information| 
that they want to give to their congressmen. They believe this 
information will help the congressmen make laws in their interest. 
Sometimes they write to their congressmen. Or perhaps they go to 
Washington to talk to their congressmen. Or they may band to- 
gether to form an organization which speaks for them. 

Many of these organizations have offices in Washington— 
businessmen’s organizations, farmers’ organizations, workers’ organ- 
izations, teachers’ organizations, church organizations, and many 
more. From their Washington offices, they can easily learn which fj 
laws the congressmen are working on. From their Washington 
offices, the specialists who work for the organizations can easily 
talk to congressmen or the President’s helpers. They can tell 
them what laws they would like or would not like. 

Because of the need for information, many research organi- 
zations do their work in Washington. The specialists in these } 
organizations may be studying how the political parties work. They ( 
may be studying how Congress makes laws. They may be doing }} 
scientific research. Much of the information they need is in Wash- 
ington. Using libraries, discussing their ideas with others, these }j 
people produce new knowledge. From this knowledge they produce }} 
books which are studied by scholars and politicians. 

If you live in or near Washington, or if you visit it, you can 
see ladies dressed in Indian saris or Japanese kimonos, or men } 
from Nigeria wearing the colorful robes of their country. You can 
hear many different languages spoken all around you. The people 
you see and hear come from faraway countries. They represent 
their governments in Washington. So in Washington the govern- 
ments of other countries can speak with our government. A new, 
small African nation may have offices for only ten or fifteen persons. jj 
A country like Great Britain may have offices for five hundred 
or more. ' 

Education is an important business of Washington. The Li- 
brary of Congress is there. It has one of the biggest collections of 
books, magazines, and pamphlets in the world. It is a huge store- 
house of information. Washington has two hundred and fifty other 
libraries. In and around the city are almost forty colleges, uni- | 
versities, and special schools. During the day these schools and — 
colleges are filled with young college students. The lights in these © 





‘if schools burn late into the evenings too. In the classrooms sit adults 
i who are getting more training and education so that they can 
.j get better jobs. 
| Washington is a city of news. Congress is thinking about new 
laws. Congress passes new laws. People in every part of the country 
m want to hear about these matters. The President makes an im- 
portant speech. People all over the world want to know what he 
Hhas said. The Supreme Court makes important decisions. The 
B nation wants to know how the decisions may affect their lives. 
People learn about these things through newspapers and mag- 
i azines, on radio and television. Hundreds of writers and reporters 
§ who bring this news to the people have their homes in Washington. 
Writers and reporters have to be where the news of the nation 
His made. That is why they are in Washington. 
| Every year hundreds of thousands of visitors come to Washing- 
mM ton. In the springtime the cherry trees, the azaleas, the rhododen- 
Ndrons, the mountain laurel, and the dogwood are all in blossom. 


{They make Washington very beautiful. Planes and trains, buses 


Hand cars bring the people of America to see their capital in its 
bright spring clothes. 
The streets are always filled with tourists. You see them resting 
in the parks of the city, weary after a day of walking and looking. 
i) They have been to see the Congress where the laws are made. They 
have seen the handsome White House where the President lives. 
4 They have seen the great stone building with its tall white pillars 
fi’ where the Supreme Court makes its decisions. 
They have stood quietly before the great monuments of the 
city: the tall monument to George Washington, the handsome 
memorials for Abraham Lincoln and for Thomas Jefferson. 'They 
Shave looked at the statues in many of the parks and squares of 
Washington. They have visited Arlington Cemetery to pay respect 
ito those who gave their lives for our country. 
Since Washington is a city of visitors, the visitors must be 
transported to and from the city. They must be fed. They must 
have a place to sleep. Much of the business of the city is providing 
such services to the visitors. Washington is a city full of hotels 
and restaurants, small shops and large department stores, museums, 
theaters, and concert halls. 
The business of government is a steady kind of business. Many 
other cities have good times or bad times depending upon the 
well-being of the business in them. For example, in a year when 
few people buy cars, the people of a city that makes cars or steel 


will suffer. Many of the people who work in car factories or steel 
mills will lose their jobs. They will have less money to spend, and 
other businesses of the city will suffer too. This does not happen 
in Washington. We need government all the time. 

Many cities have changed many times. The ways that people 
earned their livelihood had to change then too. But with Washing- 
ton it has been different. From the beginning, its business has 
been government. 
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The Story of Our Money System. 11 min., 16mm. Coronet Films. 
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of exchange from bartering methods to the conventional forms 
used today. It shows the first uses of coins and checks, the 
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adopted in America. 
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and different types of contracts made with buyers who repre- 
sent different kinds of markets. A film excellent in photography 
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Eye Gate House. Good description of the techniques of mass 
production and automation in the automobile industry, and 
an analysis of the many factors that have helped to make 
Detroit the automobile capital of the world. The relation of 
the automobile industry to other industries, such as tires and 
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goods and services available in the big city, and the workers 
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of the development of agriculture in America that will help 
the children understand the significance of an agricultural 
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LESSON 4: The City: Marketplace of Ideas 


PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children discover that learning to share ideas was 
and is the beginning of civilization. 


To help them understand that— 


a) In cities, people with different ideas live close together. 
b) Cities attract people who have ideas to share. 


c) Cities need people with ideas who can help make the city 
a healthy, safe, and satisfying place to live. 


d) Cities need people with ideas that will help businesses 
prosper. 


To bring out that specialists in a city must be able to under- 
stand each other’s ideas. If they fail to communicate, the city — 
even the nation—may suffer. 


To emphasize the importance of a free exchange of ideas be- 
tween people with different views. 


To show how people in cities have fought for freedom to discuss 
and publish ideas. 


To help the children understand that people with similar ideas 
often organize clubs and associations to promote their ideas. 


To show that with modern technology, ideas spread quickly 
and easily, with the result that— 


a) People everywhere are aware of newsmaking events and 
ideas in cities all over the world. 


b) People of different cities and of the countryside are in close 
touch with each other. Thus differences between them are 
lessening. 


8. 





To help the children realize the many ways in which a city 
stores ideas of the past: for example, historic buildings, land- 
marks, archives, libraries, museums, schools. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To understand the concept of the city as a marketplace of 


ideas, the children should read the concept unit “The City: 
Marketplace of Ideas,” on page 78 in the text. After they have read 
the unit, the teacher should raise the questions below for discussion. 
The purpose of the discussion is to lead the children to observations 
and ideas of their own, rather than have them repeat the statements 
they have read in the text. 


ts 


What do we mean by the word civilization? How did civiliza- 
tion begin? 


How do cities attract people with ideas? 


Why must specialists understand each other? How does the 
city help them to exchange their ideas? 


Why do people need freedom to exchange their ideas? Do you 
know of any time when there was no freedom to exchange ideas? 
What would a time like that be like? Do you think there would 
be much progress made? Why, or why not? Are there places 
like this today? 


Why are ideas spread more quickly today than they used to be? 


What are some of the ways a city saves and stores ideas? Why 
is it important to store ideas? 


Do you see new ideas being put to work today in your home, 
classroom, or city? What are some of these new ideas? (Perhaps 





new styles in clothing, cars, architecture, or new medicines such 
as measles vaccine, new ideas in urban renewal, integration of 
schools, new transportation facilities.) Where did these ideas 
come from? Where will new ideas come from when you are an 
adult? Can you think of some ideas today that would make 
life better? 


| The above discussion should act as an introduction to the les- 
# son. After the class has completed the work of the lesson, the chil- 
f dren should return to the concept unit, reread it, and again discuss 
the important points. This time the discussion should be more ex- 
i tensive, and the children should draw on what they have learned in 
the course of the lesson’s work, giving examples to support their 
§ Opinions. 


ITHE CASE STUDY 


To see the city as a center of ideas in a real life situation, the 

children should read the case study ‘“‘Crossroads of Ideas: New 
York,” on page 84 of the text. The class can then use the case 
study as a basis for discussion. The teacher might use the following 
§ points as a guide to help the children attain a better understanding 
# of the main ideas. 


#ipEA 1: New York attracts people with ideas. 


a) What were some of the reasons that people came to New 
York from other countries? (Ideas were suppressed in the 
homeland; the people were poor; their children lacked op- 
portunity to learn new ideas.) 


b) Why is a big city like New York a place for people with 
ideas? (When many different people live together, they 
learn how to respect each other’s customs and ideas. Di- 
versity helps to create an open-minded atmosphere. ) 


| IpEA 2: New York is the business heart of America. 


a) Why are new ideas important in business? (They im- 
prove ways of producing goods and running businesses, 
open up new opportunities for specialists and investors, 
and stimulate competition, so that consumers have better 
choices.) 


b) 


IDEA 3: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


IDEA 4: 


a) 


b) 


IpEa 5: 


a) 


b) 


IDEA 6: 


a) 


b) 


How can decisions made in one city affect businesses 
elsewhere? 


New York is a communications center. 


What would our local newspapers be like if New York 
stopped gathering and sending out news stories and news 
photos? 


How do the wire services tie the country together? (Ev- 
eryone gets the news of worldwide importance at about 
the same time.) 


How do New York’s radio and television networks tie the 
country together? 


New York is a city of study. 


Why are the questions asked by scientists, teachers, and 
other researchers important? (They lead to new ways of 
solving problems and help man to expand his knowledge.) 


Why is it helpful to have many researchers working in one 
city? (They can discuss questions, share knowledge, test 
theories, and share research facilities.) 


New York is an art center. 


What do artists have to do with new ideas? (They seek 
and try out new ways to express ideas through their art. 
They help people to look at the world in different ways.) 


How does New York serve as an art center? (Its museums 
and galleries are treasuries and showcases of art; the city 
itself is a stimulating workshop for many artists. It is the 
home of many art schools and offers many opportunities 
for young artists to show their work.) 


New York is a city for airing opinions. 


What would happen if the leaders at the United Nations 
were to stop talking about their ideas? (Conflicts might be 
worked out in hostile actions instead.) 


What good does it do for ordinary citizens to air their 
opinions? (They learn from each other, by testing their 
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ideas in discussions. When many people hold the same 
view, their opinion becomes a part of the powerful force 
of public opinion—which has a great effect upon the ac- 
tions of government.) 


IpEA 7: New York is a stage. 


a) Why are there so many concerts, plays, dance programs, 
poetry readings, and so forth, in New York? (The large 
population provides audiences and includes many creators 
and performers. Audiences include a high percentage of 
educated, critical people; artists find a challenge there. 
Backing is available from patrons and investors. New 
York has directors and producers with new and powerful 
ideas. ) 


b) Are all of the people in the audiences New Yorkers? Why 
do you think other people might go to New York to see 
plays, concerts, dance programs? 


THE STORY 


iv 
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To acquaint themselves with an idea center of early America, 
the children can read ‘““Young Philadelphia,” on page 92 of the 
text. To learn why Philadelphia had so many people from differ- 
ent countries, the children might look at a map and study the 
city’s location. They will discover that Philadelphia is a port 
city; foreign ships carrying settlers landed there. The teacher 
can also point out that Philadelphia attracted many different 
types of people (in contrast to some other American ports of 
the time) because it had freedom of religion and expression. 


To point up the range of Benjamin Franklin’s ideas, the teacher 
can have a few children do outside reading and make reports to 
the class. They can choose such topics as Franklin’s inventions; 
his scientific experiments; Poor Richard’s Almanac; his work as 
postmaster general. 

After the reports have been presented, the class can make 
cartoons showing Franklin busy at some of his many activities 
—inventing bifocals; chasing a whirlwind with a whip; putting 
up milestones on the Boston Post Road, and so forth. 


To gain a clearer understanding of Franklin’s idea about 
money, the children might play a game. A supply of paper 
money and some “‘goods”’ marked with prices will be needed. 
Before the game starts, each child should have some play 
money. He will use this to buy the goods, which can be stacked 
on a desk at the front of the room. 

At first the supply of money should be just sufficient to buy} 
all the goods as priced. Then more goods are added to the pile; } 


the children see that they will run out of money before all the }§ 


goods are bought. The prices will have to be marked down. | 
(The teacher can remind the class that falling prices will cut } 
production and throw people out of work.) 
At this point the children can stop and discuss what to do 
next: Would it be better to take some goods off the market or } 
to print more money? Why? How much more money do we } 
need to print? What would happen if we printed too much 
money? 


As a reminder that the free exchange of ideas is a practice } 
passed down from early America, the children can pretend to 
be citizens of Philadelphia during Franklin’s time. They can } 
meet to discuss such appropriate topics as ‘Should Phila- } 
delphia have a hospital?” or “Should our children have free 
education?” The teacher may coach the children, to bring | 
out opposing views. 


To bring out how people can stimulate each other’s ideas, the 
class can talk about the Junto organized by Franklin. The } 
teacher can pose the following questions: 


a) Why did the members of the Junto come together? 
b) Who were some of the people in the club? 


c) Why do you think they had spent so little time in school? 
(Their families had not been well-to-do; they had to work 
as children; in those days there were few schools.) 


d) What did they do at their meetings? 


ACTIVITIES 


If the children live in or near a city, the teacher can plan a field 
trip to help the children see the marketplace of ideas in action. 








It could include visits to as many of the following as is practical: 
a library, a museum, a newspaper, a printing company, an ad- 
vertising agency, a publishing company, an art gallery or book 
store. Old buildings, statues, and historical monuments should 
not be overlooked. The teacher can plan the trip using what- 
ever resources the community has to offer. He will usually find 
businessmen and staffs of public institutions helpful in making 
the most efficient use of the time available. 


To review what they have learned about the power of ideas, the 
children can listen to the recording for Lesson 14 of OUR WorkK- 
ING Wor LD: Neighbors at Work. Afterward the class should dis- 
cuss why the poet’s ideas were important. 


As a follow-up to reading ‘‘Crossroads of Ideas: New York,” 
the class can be divided into six committees, each taking a 
project along the lines described below. 


™ COMMITTEE 1: The group should find out about a person in the past 


or present who came to America for political freedom. After 
collecting information from books or newspapers and magazine 
articles, the committee could present a report or playlet to 
the class. 


CoMMITTEE 2: The group should present the case history of a good 


business idea that widened consumers’ choices. Stories could be 
taken from the past or present, using examples found in the 
children’s own community. 

The children might especially enjoy exploring such ques- 
tions as these: Who thought of making the hole in the dough- 
nut? (Hanson Crockett Gregory, one hundred years ago.) 
Where did the idea of the hotdog start? (In St. Louis, Mo., 
when a vendor named Anton Ludwig Feuchtwanger thought of 
putting the sizzling-hot sausages in buns to protect the custom- 
ers’ hands.) 


 CoMMITTEE 3: The group can explore the topic of what the world’s 


communication system would be like without newspapers, 
television, and other mass media to facilitate the exchange of 
ideas. The children can find out about old methods of spreading 
news—town criers, itinerant peddlers, troubadors, the pony ex- 
press—and prepare a mural showing the progress from town 
crier to television. 


ComMITTEE 4: To emphasize the importance of scientific inquiry, 


this group should study the methods of a known scientist, such 
as Benjamin Franklin, Charles Goodyear, Jonas Salk, or Marie 
Curie, and the way he or she arrived at important discov- 
eries. The discoveries can be dramatized in a playlet for the 
class, showing how the scientific question-and-answer method 
(such as Franklin’s experiments with a kite during electrical 
storms) brought the scientist to an important discovery. 


CommMITTEE 5: Choosing a familiar theme or subject in art, such as 


“Mother and Child,” ‘‘Seascape,”’ “‘Children at Play,” or the 
like, this group can gather a collection of clippings from old 
magazines to show the many different ways a particular subject 
can be presented. The collection can be exhibited for the class 
for comparison. The class can then discuss the value of different 
ideas on the same theme. 


ComMITTEE 6: With the help of the teacher, the group can collect 


items from the newspaper concerning issues that have stimu- 
lated differences of opinion—for example, a proposal that trees 
be cut down to make room for roads. The committee can post 
appropriate news stories, articles, editorials, and letters on the 
bulletin board. A straw poll could be taken among the class 
members, and if the children seem sufficiently interested in a 
controversy, they might have a debate, presenting the conflict 
of ideas. 


To help the children discover the importance of men with ideas, 
the teacher can read the six profiles ““Men and Ideas in the 
City”’ to the class. In discussing the profiles, the teacher should 
point out that each man drew upon his own particular interests 
and experiences for ideas and thus each could make a unique 
contribution to the life of the city and the world. 


As a follow-up to Activity 4, the class could be divided into 
six teams, with each team making a cartoon strip about one 
of the New Yorkers in the profiles. The cartoons could then be 
coordinated into a display titled ‘“The City Is a Place for Men 
with Ideas.”’ 


To acquaint the children with the importance of newspapers in 
a democracy, the teacher can bring up the following ideas 
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which are related to the concepts in ‘‘The Newspaper Pub- 
lisher’’: 


a) What role can a newspaper play in making the city a bet- 
ter place to live? 


b) Why does it take courage to be a good newspaper pub- 
lisher? Do you think a newspaper should take a strong 
stand on important questions? Why, or why not? 


c) Do you know the names of some of today’s great Amer- 
ican newspapers? Why do you think people might sub- 
scribe to these papers even if they live in other cities? 


d) Howare American ideas still influenced by Pulitzer’s work? 
If you were a newspaper reporter, would you want to 
report news as Pulitzer’s paper did? (The teacher can re- 
mind the children of the incentive provided by the story 
of Pulitzer’s high standards, and mention the highly 
coveted Pulitzer prizes.) 


To help give the children a feeling of the strong effect the city 
can have on a person, the teacher can lead discussion on the 
following points in relation to ‘““The Poet”: 


a) What city did Walt Whitman like best? Why? 
6b) Why do you think he found New York exciting? 


c) Are there special reasons why you think the city would be 


exciting? Are they the same as Walt Whitman’s reasons? 
“ 


2 
After reading ‘“The Labor Leader,”’ the teacher may want to 
emphasize that groups as well as individuals can develop im- 
portant ideas which are shared by their members. The following 
questions can be discussed: - 


a) What problems did the clothing workers ha¥e in common? 
How did organizing a union help them to improve their 
working conditions? 


b) The labor leader had many fights and disappointments and 
put much time and effort into the struggle to better the 
workers’ lives. What satisfactions did he gain from his 
difficult job? Do you think his salary was his main reward? 


10: 


Lt 








To make the children aware that the ideas of a reformer oy 
gadfly often make great contributions, the teacher might direct 
the discussion to the following questions after reading ‘“The 
City Reformer’’: 


a) How did Jacob Riis become aware of the problems of New 
York’s slums? 


b) Why did he want to tell other people about the problems} 
he had seen? 


c) Would you call Jacob Riis a volunteer? Why, or why not? 


d) How does the story of Jacob Riis illustrate the role news- }) 
papers play in making the life of the city better? 


e) Are there problems in your own community that the news- 
papers are trying to correct? What are some of these? 


After reading ‘“‘The Architect,” the teacher can help the chil- 
dren understand that ideas can be expressed in ways other than }} 
by words. 


a) In what ways does a building reflect its architect’s ideas? |) 
(Usefulness, beauty, interest, and so forth.) 1) 


b) Why should architects be far ahead of the public in think- |) 
ing about buildings and city planning? (Architects are | 
specialists whose work demands that they look to the 
future. Buildings last a long time, and it is not easy to 
“erase”? a mistake once it has been made.) 


c) Do you think architects with new ideas always have an 
easy time? Do bankers like to give loans to put up build- 
ings that are very different from those of their times? 
Why not? 


d) Are there unusual, modern buildings near your home? 
How did people like them when they were built? Do the 
people like them better as they ‘get used to them’’? 


As a follow-up to Activity 10, the children can collect magazine | 
and newspaper pictures of buildings that are bold, unusual — 
expressions of an architect’s ideas—for example, the Guggen- _ 
heim Museum in New York or Marina City in Chicago. 





12. To make the children more aware of the complexity of launch- 
ing new business ideas, the teacher can ask the following ques- 
tions after reading ‘The Investment Banker’’: 


a) What are some things Mr. Weinberg must do in judging 
business ideas? (Ask questions, analyze information, and 
carefully guess about the future. ) 


b) How does Mr. Weinberg help investors? How does he help 
new businesses? 


# 13. To show the children how written materials such as pamphlets 
have helped spread ideas, the teacher can read ““The Story of 
Algernon Sidney”’ to the class. After discussing the effects of 
this brave man’s ideas, the class can consider the use of pam- 
phlets today. (The children might bring in pamphlets given 
out in their doctors’ and dentists’ offices, or look at pamphlets 
distributed by the public library, the post office, or other public 
agencies in the neighborhood.) 


14. After reading the story ‘Stop the Presses!” the teacher can 
have the children look at copies of actual newspapers. By tak- 
ing note of datelines, credits to different wire services, and 
names of correspondents, the class will be able to identify many 
different sources of news. A large map of the world can be used 
to help the children locate the scenes of the news stories con- 
tained in a single issue of a paper. 

The teacher can draw attention to the syndicated columns, 
whose writers represent varying viewpoints; the editorials, 
which present the opinions of the newspaper’s management; 
and the letters to the editor, which reflect the views of the 
public. 


| STORIES, POEMS 


) MEN AND IDEAS IN THE CITY 


1! The Newspaper Publisher 
by Jay Bennett 


Joseph Pulitzer came to this country from Hungary when he 
was a young man. From the beginning, he had ideas about what he 


wanted to do here. The tall young man with black hair and a red 
beard wanted to publish a newspaper. 

He believed in freedom of speech. He believed a newspaper 
publisher should speak his mind. A newspaper should let people 
know when things were good. It should let people know, clear and 
loud, when something was wrong. 

The young man settled in St. Louis, Missouri, after the Civil 
War. There were many problems to be argued and worked out. 
There were many new ideas to be brought to the people. Many de- 
cisions had to be made on these ideas. The red-bearded man loved 
ideas. 

He began to publish a newspaper. For a long time it helped the 
people in his town to judge ideas. It was a very good newspaper. 
It was honest and fair. The newspaper was a success, but the red- 
bearded man wanted to move to New York City. 

“There was a newspaper in New York that I wanted to buy,” 
he later told a friend. ‘It was in trouble: it was dying. I felt I could 
give it life. I felt that New York was growing with giant strides. 
Through my paper in New York, I might reach the minds of the 
people across the whole country.’’ He bought the newspaper. 

His New York World became one of the great newspapers of 
America. Joseph Pulitzer made it a fighting newspaper. He wanted 
the people of the city to have a better life. He wrote strong editorials 
for better housing, for better city government, for better drinking 
water, for better food in the stores of the city. He wrote strong 
editorials against anything dishonest, or anyone who cheated the 
people of the city of New York. So that everyone could buy his 
newspaper, he sold it for only two cents a copy. 

All over the country, editors of other newspapers studied and 
learned from the New York World. The red-bearded man did reach 
the minds of men across the whole country. He brought them truth 
and new ideas. 

Before Joseph Pulitzer died, he planned that his money would 
be used to encourage new ideas. A fund was set up so that prizes 
could be given each year for the best work of American writers, 
composers, and journalists. To win one of these prizes today is a 
great honor. Money was also left to start a school of journalism at 
Columbia University. 

But the most important thing that Joseph Pulitzer left to the 
people of America was his idea that a newspaper should be truly 
democratic...dedicated to the cause of the people. 
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The Poet 
by Jay Bennett 


The big man looked about at the familiar streets and buildings: 

“Ah, New York,” he said softly to himself. ‘‘This is my city, 
where I belong. How good it is to be back!” 

Three months had passed since Walt Whitman had left the 
city. He had traveled by train, stagecoach, and steamboat to the 
mouth of the Mississippi River and back again. He had seen cotton 
growing in the fields, and riverboats docking at the Southern towns. 
He had seen wagon trains make up for the long trip to the West. He 
had heard talk of new states, new laws, new ways of life. He could 
almost feel the country growing. He was proud to be a part of it all. 

But after the long trip, he was glad to be home. It was good 
to be walking the crowded New York streets in the late afternoon 
sunshine. He was glad to get back to the busy, colorful, noisy life 
of his own city. 

He squinted his eyes against the sunlight for a moment and 
looked down the avenue. This is all a part of me, he thought, no 
matter where I go or what I do, the city is always with me. He 
thought about the vast new lands he had seen on his trip, and the 
many new people he had met. If I love this great country, he 
thought, I love this city even more. He looked at the pushing, 
shoving, bustling crowd again, and laughed out loud. Probably be- 
cause I can find more of the country on one sidewalk here than I 
could find in a square mile anywhere else! 

Walt Whitman was a tall man with gray-black hair. His 
moustache and beard were thick. He had laughing blue eyes that 
turned as cold as ice if they saw cruelty or injustice. 

He was young, strong, and healthy, and he found much to 
enjoy in his life, his work, and his friends in this spring of 1855. 

“Hello, Walt!’ a voice boomed down at the bearded man. 
‘‘When’d you get back?” 

Whitman looked at the driver of the horse-drawn cab. Many 
times Whitman had sat up on the driver’s seat with his friend as 
they drove up Broadway. Once, when the driver was sick, Whitrnan 
had taken over his job until he was well again. 

“T just got in,” Walt called to the driver. ‘Looks as if the 
city’s grown since I left!” 
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‘Yep. Growing and spreading! Keeps me on the job!” The 
driver waved as the cab rumbled off in a cloud of dust. 

Whitman smiled and stepped into the moving crowd again. 
He felt good. In his pocket was a small book of poems he had just } 
published. He was sure it was the most important thing he had ever 
written. How much of Leaves of Grass came from his life in this city! 


The young sailor just off his ship was a part of his book. The | 


carpenter on his way home from work, the young couple going to } 


the opera, and the burly policeman on the corner had all put words }j 


on the pages. 

They’ve all become a part of my work, he thought, perhaps 
the most important part. 

In later years, when Walt Whitman became famous, his little 
book of poems Leaves of Grass was translated into many languages. 
Its songs of the American people carried Whitman’s love of his 
fellowman to countries around the world. 

Many people think of it as a symbol of the American idea of 
the importance of every person’s life, work, and freedom. Among 
the best known of the poems is this one: 


I Hear America Singing 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 


Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be, blithe and j 
strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves off 
work, 


The boat man singing what belongs to him in his boat, the deck- 
hand singing on the steamboat deck, 


The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter singing 
as he stands, 


The woodcutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the morning, 
or at noon intermission or at sundown, 


The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at work, 
or of the girl sewing or washing, 


Each singing what belongs to him or to her and to none else, 


The day what belongs to the day—at night the party of young 
fellows, robust, friendly, ; 


Singing with open mouth their strong melodious songs. 








i The Labor Leader 
| by Jay Bennett 


He was a short, stocky man with gray hair and twinkling brown 
eyes. He was old now, and glad that a younger man would take 
#his place. For fifty long years David Dubinsky had fought for better 
lj wages and better working conditions for workers. Now it was time 
for him to slow down. So he had resigned as the head of the labor 
junion. Now someone else would have to make work rules, meet with 
§companies, bargain over wages, do the work of running the union. 
Mr. Dubinsky was in his office for the last time, gathering 
i together his things. He picked up a picture from his desk. He turned 
to his young granddaughter, who had come with him. 

“That picture is of me. I was a young man then, living in a 
§small town in Poland. I worked in a bakery with a lot of other men. 
) [here were no machines to lift the heavy bags of flour, or mix the 
athe great tub of dough. We had to work very hard. It was always 
Shot from the ovens, and crowded, too. We worked long hours. Some- 
times we worked late into the night. Then we did not even have 
§time to go home before we had to be back at work. We were not 
Hpaid a fair salary, and if we complained we lost our jobs. 

‘*‘We were very unhappy with the way we had to work, so we 
all got together and went out on strike. I was sent to Siberia, just 
ffor trying to make things better. On a cold, snowy night I escaped. 
#1 came to America, to New York City.” 
| ‘Were things better here, Grandfather?” 

“T worked in a clothing factory. I cut out the pieces that others 
isewed together into skirts. From early morning to late at night, it 
fiwas work and sweat, sweat and work. They called those places 
iisweatshops.” He shook his gray head. ‘‘No, things were not much 
i better. But when I tried to change things, I was not sent to Siberia.”’ 
Then he told the girl of meeting other clothing workers in the 
city. They wanted to make things better too. He told of how they 
fall got together and joined a union. It was hard work to get most 
of the clothing workers to join. It was even harder to get the com- 
panies to talk to the union. For many years David Dubinsky had 
struggled to make the union strong. 
“It is not easy to be a labor leader,” he told the girl. “‘For that 
matter, it is not easy to be a leader of anything.” 
The old man reached for a gold medal, given to him by mem- 
bers of the union. The members had come from Russia and Poland, 


from Italy and Germany, from all over Europe. All had come to 
New York to find a new and better life for themselves. 

‘*‘We speak many languages in our union,” the old leader said 
to the child, “but it is really one language. The language of brother- 
hood.”’ 

Slowly the leader turned to the window and looked down onto 
the crowded streets of the city. From where he stood, he saw 
workers loading racks of colorful dresses on trucks. The shouts of 
the workers floated up to him. 

‘New York has been called a union city—a city where you 
hear a lot of worker talk. After fifty years here, I can say that is 
true. Take the workers away from the city and you take away its 
heart. This I know is true.”’ David Dubinsky put the last things in 
his briefcase, then reached out his hand to his granddaughter. To- 
gether they went out of the office and down into the busy streets 
of the city. 


The City Reformer 
by Jay Bennett 


The dreams of his Viking forefathers were in this newcomer 
to New York. Like his forefathers, he sailed across the sea from 
northern Europe to the new world in America. His name was 
Jacob Riis and he landed in New York in 1870. 

At first the young man worked in any job he could get. He 
wandered about in this way for some time. He was looking, learn- 
ing, and thinking about his new country. But after a while he 
stopped his wandering. He settled down. He became a reporter 
for one of New York’s big newspapers. And then the life of Jacob 
Riis in the new world really began. 

His love of exploring had led him down many streets and by- 
ways. He had seen much in his wanderings that was not good. Now 
with a fierceness in him, he began to fight a war on poverty. 

*T’m going to fight as long as I live,” he told the editor of the 
newspaper. ‘I’m going to give everything I have to help this city 
get rid of its horrible slums. I’m going to see that people get decent 
homes to live in.” 

“It will never happen, Jacob,” the old editor said. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you why. Nobody really cares.” 

The young man leaned forward. His voice rose in anger. 

‘*T’]l make them care! Too many Americans know all the good 
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that happens in the city and none of the bad. I’ve lived in those 
slums. I know every inch of this city, the good and the bad. And 
I’m going to write what’s happening in the slums. There are stories 
to be told that will change things! Will you print them?” 

The editor looked a long time at the tense and earnest face 
of the young reporter. 

“Yes,” he said finally, with a sigh. 

Jacob Riis was one of the first men to look at the city and 
see it as it was. He studied the life of the city as if he were a scientist. 
As he found its evils, he pointed them out in his stories and pushed 
the stories in front of the people who could do something about the 
problem. When people didn’t want to listen, his fiery words de- 
manded attention. He traveled across the country. He wrote arti- 
cles, books, and speeches about what he saw. All his efforts pointed 
to the terrible living conditions of the poor in a big city. Year after 
year he wrote more stories and gave more speeches about the need 
for better housing, more parks, more playgrounds, and more and 
better schools. 

As Jacob Riis fought, he saw some victories. He saw many 
tenements torn down and decent housing built in their places. He 
saw housing laws made better. His writings woke people up to the 
need for clean water in New York City and a better water system 
was built. Until his time there had been great danger of infection 
and disease from New York water. Because of him, there were 
many improvements in New York and other big cities in our 
country. 

Today, as men continue the fight against the problems of 
poverty, the work of Jacob Riis is carried on, for he was one of the 
first to show the way. A broad clean beach and a fine community 
center in New York have been named in his honor. They remind 
New Yorkers of a man who spent most of his life fighting to make 
their city better. One of the great tributes to Jacob Riis was made 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. He said, ‘If I were asked to 
name a fellowman who came nearest to being the ideal American 
citizen, I should name Jacob Riis.” 


The Architect 
by Jay Bennett 


“SA building should need to be. It should want human beings. 
It should ask for children to run through its rooms and hallways. 
It should cry out for the songs and laughter of happy people. I, as an 
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architect, feel that a child looking at one of my buildings will. . .” 
Louis Kahn stopped speaking. Suddenly he felt it was useless 
to say more. The meeting room became very quiet. People did not}, 
seem to understand what he was saying. Slowly the architect put 
together his plans and drawings. Slowly he walked out of the room. jj 
When he was outside, a burst of laughter came from the famous }} 
and important men inside the room. The architect wanted to open j 
the door of the room and shout: ; 
‘*You asked me to come to this meeting. You asked me to |] 
bring my plans and ideas. But you do not really want them. You }) 
do not want anything new and different. You want the same old, |} 
dull buildings as always. You are not city planners; you are old, } 
dull people. You have no ideas. You have no dreams.”’ 
For many years the architect remembered the laughter from |} 
that meeting room. It reminded him, again and again, that it is |) 


hard to bring new ideas to people. New ideas need time and pa- }}} 


tience. It is lonely work. But he would not be stopped by laughter. 
He would keep trying. He would bring new ideas to American } 
architecture. 

He walked the streets of New York and Philadelphia to study § 
the buildings. He loved the energy and life of a city. 

‘The city gives me faith to go on working,” he said to himself. 
“The city always dares me to do better. Every building I pass 
seems to ask me, can you build me a better house? a better hos- 
pital? a better concert hall?” 

For years the architect worked hard. He always tried to dis- 
cover new ways to plan buildings. He put his dreams into his plans. 

Fame did not come quickly. In his middle years he designed 
an art gallery for a university. When it was built, many people talked 
of its usefulness and beauty. Then he planned a group of buildings 
where doctors and scientists could do research. These buildings 
brought him great praise. Then the famous Museum of Modern 
Art in New York gave a special show of his plans and drawings. 

Today people no longer laugh at Louis Kahn’s ideas. They 
think his buildings need to be just what they are. They understand 
what he is trying to do. They have finally caught up to his dreams. 


The Investment Banker 
by Robert V. Horton 


At the lower tip of Manhattan Island in New York City, where 
towering skyscrapers overshadow narrow, crowded streets, is the 








# heart of the nation’s money market. The area is named for one of 
its narrow streets— Wall Street. 

It is to Wall Street that businessmen with new ideas come 
looking for money. It is to Wall Street that people with savings 
turn when they are looking for new or better business ideas. They 
want to invest their savings. 

New business ideas are born every day. There are ideas for new 
§ kinds of supersonic jet airplanes, dog food, hotels, paint, shoes, 
i breakfast cereals, and transportation systems. There are ideas that 
H cost millions of dollars even before they can be used. Often a 
H company does not have enough profits and savings of its own to 
yj carry out the idea. It must then use the savings of individuals, 
| insurance companies, pension funds, and other companies. 

But how is a businessman with a new idea to know where all 
| these savings are? The savings may be spread all over the country, 
a little here, a little there. Somehow the savings must be brought 
§ together before they can be used in business. 

How are the people with savings to invest to know which ideas 
fare good ones? There are many companies that wish to use the 
money. The people with savings may not know very much about 
| the new products or services to be offered. They may not know 
i very much about the company that wants to produce these new 
i goods or services. 

Both groups—those seeking to use savings and those looking 
i for new ideas to invest in—turn for help to a particular kind of 
f specialist, the investment banker. There are many investment 
# bankers in New York. Sidney J. Weinberg is one of them. 

As an investment banker and head of Goldman, Sachs and 
§ Company, a large investment banking firm on Wall Street, Mr. Wein- 
§ berg knows the people with savings who are looking for new ideas. 
§ He also knows the people with ideas who are looking for savings. 
Before Mr. Weinberg can recommend an investment to the 
i) savers, he must study the company and its plans very closely. For 
§ example, suppose that a shirt company wishes to expand. It wants 
to make a new material for men’s shirts. Whether the idea is a good 
# one or not will depend on many things. Does the company have a 
§ good reputation? Are the heads of this company capable and far- 
sighted? Are they trustworthy? Are there already manufacturers 
4 in the United States that produce the same material? Is there any 
competition from foreign countries? How much will it cost to make 
| the new material? Will the cost of making the new material make 
j the new shirts too expensive? Has the new material been tested 


thoroughly? Will men like shirts made from it? Will they be willing 
to pay higher prices for the shirts? How many men’s shirts were 
sold last year? Will the nation’s population— especially the cities’ — 
continue to grow so that there will be many customers for shirts 
made from the new material in years to come? How much money 
will be needed to buy the new machinery needed to produce the 
material? Will the idea still be a good one ten years from now? 
twenty? 

These questions, and many more, must be answered. Mr. Wein- 
berg’s firm employs a team of many specialists who are always 
checking on companies and products. Some of these questions can 
be answered very quickly by the staff. But others are not so easy. 
The answers to some questions must be guessed. And this is one of 
Mr. Weinberg’s talents—the talent for guessing right. He must 
be able to look far ahead. He must be able to judge whether a new 
idea will be profitable for investors. Because he has often been right 
in the past, and because of his reputation for honesty, people trust 
him. 

Many of the businessmen he has worked with in past years 
have valued his advice so much that they have asked him to become 
an adviser or director to their companies. At one time Mr. Wein- 
berg was a director of thirty-one corporations whose businesses 
concerned everything from tires to refrigerators, from cheese to dog 
biscuits, from chemicals to cans. Not a day goes by that some cor- 
poration’s president does not telephone Mr. Weinberg asking for 
advice on an important business matter. 

Mr. Weinberg has spent much time with many different kinds 
of companies. He has watched the flow of money and goods from 
business, government, and foreign countries to the consumer and 
back again. His job requires him to look far into the future and 
make judgments that affect the economy of the nation. Because 
Mr. Weinberg has this knowledge and experience, he has even been 
asked to advise several presidents of the United States. 

Mr. Weinberg did not begin his career advising presidents. 
His first jobs on Wall Street were running errands and sweeping 
the floor of the investment banking firm he now heads. With 
a merry sense of humor, he will tell you about his other jobs— 
cleaning oysters for fishermen down by the Brooklyn docks and 
carrying bundles of feathers for a hatmaker. 

He grew up in Brooklyn where he went to Public School No. 
13. He is very proud of his school. In fact, Mr. Weinberg wears 
his graduation pin in the lapel of his coat—even when he attends 
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meetings at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


The Story of Algernon Sidney 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


Ideas change the world. And it is in the city—the marketplace 
of ideas—that men are best able to exchange ideas. 

Ideas are exchanged in many ways. One man talks with an- 
other. A man gives a public speech. A man writes a book. 

One way in which men exchange ideas is through pamphlets. 
Sometimes when a man has an idea he wants to tell to others, he 
will write it down in a few pages, have hundreds or thousands of 
copies printed, and sell them or give them away. These statements 
of ideas are called pamphlets. 

Some pamphlets have good ideas in them. Some pamphlets 
have bad ideas. Some have silly or unimportant ideas. But however 
good or bad or silly or unimportant a man’s ideas are, he has a 
right to write about them. And others have a right to read them. 
It is through pamphlets that men of the city have often exchanged 
their ideas. 

Algernon Sidney lived in London three hundred years ago. 

He spent his life fighting against rulers who did not let their 
people have freedom. 

King Charles I of England was such a ruler. Algernon Sidney 
fought against the king. For a time Sidney was on the side of 
Oliver Cromwell, who overthrew King Charles. But when Cromwell 
stopped thinking of the rights of the people of England and no 
longer respected the laws of the country, Algernon Sidney fought 
against him. After Cromwell died, Charles II became king of Eng- 
land. Sidney fought him for the same reasons he had fought Charles 
I and Cromwell. 

Because he never stopped speaking and writing in favor of a 
government of law, Algernon Sidney was banished from England. 

After many years Sidney was allowed to return to his home- 
land. He found King Charles II seeking more and more power. 
He saw that the courts of the country were unfair. He saw that 
the judges did not respect the laws of the country. And so he joined 
a group of men who wished to overthrow Charles as king of Eng- 
land. 

In the year 1683 these men were thrown into prison. They 
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were tried for treason. Algernon Sidney and four others were 
sentenced to death. 

As Sidney stepped to the scaffold where he was to be beheaded, 
he gave a piece of paper to one of his friends. Sidney asked him 
to have what was written on it printed and handed to the people 
of London. It was Sidney’s last pamphlet. 

On the paper Sidney had written some of his ideas about 
governments: 


Men should have the free right to express their ideas, even 
if the ruler does not like these ideas. 


Governments are set up for the good of the people; not } 
people for the good of governments. 


Kings and judges have only those powers which the laws | 
of a country give to them. 


No one—not even a king—can break the law without 
bringing danger to the whole country. 


If a king breaks the law, then every man may feel free 
to break the law, and no man—not even the king—will ever 
be safe. 


The pamphlet was printed and passed around London in 1684. 
Four years later England changed its form of government. The 
new government was the kind of government that Algernon Sidney 
had asked for in his pamphlet. 

Algernon Sidney’s pamphlet alone did not change the govern- 
ment of England. But his writings and those of many men like him, 
and the ideas that were spread by these writings, did bring about 
a new government that protected the rights of the people. 

Long after Algernon Sidney died, his ideas lived on. Algernon 
Sidney and his ideas helped change the world. 


Stop the Presses! 
by Doug Runnells 


Mike left Central High School in a big hurry. He was on his — 
way to his afterschool job at a big daily newspaper in Chicago. 





He arrived in time to see the trucks and vans lining up along the 
curb. They would rush the newspapers to trains, newsstands, and 
newsboys all over the city. 

Inside the building, Mike could hear the hum and whir of the 
giant presses. As he rushed up the stairs to the city room where 
he worked as a copyboy, his excitement grew. The most important 
edition of the day would soon be completed and sent to the presses 
for printing. He was thrilled to think that he had a part, if only a 
small one, in making the newspaper that would be read that very 
evening by thousands of news-hungry people. 

Mike pushed open the door of the city room and went in. 

The room was filled with noise and bustle. Typewriters clat- 
tered. Telephones rang. Teletype machines hammered at rolls of 
yellow paper. Men called to one another across messy desks and 
shouted into phones. Copyboys scurried here and there with mes- 
sages and stories. The room smelled of paper and ink and glue. 

The city room, as Mike had discovered, is the nerve center of 
a large newspaper. At first he had found all the activity confusing. 
But now he knew what it was all about. Everything had a purpose. 
And as a copyboy, Mike was right in the middle of it. 

Reporters who had been out searching for news in all parts of 
the city dashed in with facts and names scribbled in notebooks. 
One reporter had just returned from a meeting with the mayor, who 
had talked about plans for a new superhighway through the city. 
Another reporter ran in with a photographer close on his heels. 
A little girl who had been lost had been found safe and sound by 
the police. The reporter had been talking to the girl’s parents, and 
the photographer had taken several pictures. The reporters sat 
down at their desks to turn their notes into stories for the news- 
paper, while the photographer hurried off to develop his pictures. 

“Boy!” called out one of the reporters. That was a call for 
Mike. One of his jobs was to carry stories, or copy, from the 
reporters to the editors at a large, horseshoe-shaped desk in the 
center of the room. 

**Mike, take this to Bill at the city desk,”’ the reporter said. 

“Right!” said Mike, grabbing the story. 

At the city desk Bill read the story very carefully to make 
sure it was clear and interesting. Bill made a few changes with a 
blue pencil. Then he looked up. 

““Mike, bring me last year’s file on interstate highways in this 
county. I want to check something.” 

Clippings of old newspaper stories are neatly filed in a large 


room called the morgue. The stories help the reporters and editors 
to get background information and to check up on facts. Even 
though they are called “‘stories,” there is nothing made-up about 
news stories. Every fact must be correct. 

On his way back from the morgue Mike passed a row of re- 
write men. Sometimes reporters do not have time to write their 
stories and bring them in to the city room. Instead they telephone 
the facts to other men who write the stories. A fire had broken out 
on the edge of the city, and a reporter was there with the firemen. 
He had run across the street to a pay phone and was talking to 
one of the rewrite men, who was listening to the telephone and 
typing at the same time. 

‘How many?” the rewrite man asked. “‘Three-alarm?... 
Right. Anybody hurt? ... Good. How much damage? ... Right. ... 
Right. Call back when you know. Any chance for pictures? .. . 
Right. ...O.K. Bye.’’ He hung up the phone, typed a few more 
lines, and called out, ““Boy!”’ 

Mike picked up the story about the fire. Back at the city desk, 
he gave the morgue file to Bill and the story to another editor 
nearby. 

*“You’re wanted over by the Teletype machines,” the editor 
said as he took the story. 

“Thanks,” Mike said as he hurried off to the other side of the 
room, where Teletype machines lined the wall. These large elec- 
trical machines look like big boxes with typewriters in them. Special 
news-gathering services, with reporters all over the world, supply 
news to many different newspapers throughout the world. These 
stories come in on the Teletype machines twenty-four hours a day. 
Trained editors look over the long sheets of yellow paper that come 
out of the machines. They select the stories that they think are 
most important or that their readers will be most interested in. 

Most large newspapers do not depend entirely on the Teletype 
service. They have their own reporters in major cities around the 
world. These reporters send news stories and special reports to their 
home newspapers by cablegram. 

As Mike arrived, editors and rewrite men were checking and 
rewriting stories as they came in. There had been a small earth- 
quake in Japan, an important diplomatic meeting in Paris, a new 
Russian satellite launched into orbit. All these events would be 
reported in the newspaper that evening. Mike gathered these stories 
together and rushed them to the foreign-news editor. 

‘**Let’s see that one on the Paris meeting, Mike,” said the 
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foreign news editor as he took the stories from Mike’s hand. ‘‘We’ve 
been waiting for this one!” 

Mike continued his rounds. He ran errands, carried stories, and 
delivered messages. News from the city, news from Washington, 
New York, Montana, Florida— news from all over the country and 
from overseas poured into the newspaper. At the city desk some 
men were writing headlines. Other men were deciding where to put 
the stories in the paper. The most important ones would go on the 
front page. But there were a lot of last-minute changes because 
important stories kept pouring in right up till deadline. 

A paper’s deadline is the time when work on a particular issue 
must stop and the papers are printed. Stories that come in after 
deadline must wait for the next issue. That’s why, as Mike had 
learned, everyone worked so fast. They wanted to get the latest 
possible news in each issue of the paper. 

The day’s newspaper quickly began to take shape as the hands 
of the clock moved toward deadline. Editorials, comic strips, puz- 
zles, want ads, weather reports, recipes, sports news, letters to the 
editor, financial news, movie schedules—all these were locked into 
the presses with the day’s news. It was almost time for the presses 
to start rolling. 

Then something happened that brings a thrill to the heart of 
every newspaperman. 

Mike was just coming back from an errand when the foreign- 
news editor stopped him. 

“Mike, take this to Bob at the news desk right away,” he said, 
handing Mike a cablegram. ‘And hurry! Tell him I'll be right 
there!”’ 

Mike ran down the hall to the central news desk. Here the 
paper’s assistant managing editor made the all final decisions about 
the printing of the newspaper. Mike dashed in and handed the 
cablegram to the editor and stood by while the editor read it. The 
editor turned to his desk, picked up the phone, dialed a number and, 
after a moment, said, ‘Ralph, stop the presses! Revolution in 
Transvania! I’ll have the story down to you as fast as I can.” 

The paper’s foreign-news reporter was on the scene and had 
cabled a brief story giving the facts as he knew them. This was 
bigger news than anything else in the paper that day. The presses 
would have to wait while a new story and headline were written 
for the front page. 

In just a few minutes the story had been written from the 
information in the cablegram and a large banner headline written 
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for the front page. Both the story and the headline were quickly }} 


set in type. The whole front page had to be reset. Other editors 


had rearranged the other stories on the front page to make room |} 
for the new one. When this had been done, the new front page was }) 
put in place of the old one on the press. The entire operation had }} 


taken less than twenty minutes! 


More news about the revolution would come in in a few hours, }} 
and it would be printed in the next issue of the paper. But the }} 


deadline for this issue was past, and the presses began to roll. 


Whenever Mike had a few minutes to spare, he liked to slip }) 


down to the pressroom and watch the huge presses start their final 


run for the day. He knew that the big presses could print, fold, cut, }} 
and count as many as a thousand newspapers a minute. There they |] 


were—hundreds, thousands of newspapers “hot off the press,” 


ready to tell the waiting public about the mayor’s speech, the }} 
satellite, the little girl’s safe return, the fire. And there, across the }} 
top of the first page, in large black letters, was the headline telling }; 


about the revolution. 

Men tied the papers into bundles and piled them onto waiting 
trucks. The first papers would be on the streets in a matter of 
minutes. Very soon they would be on commuter trains and buses, 
at supper tables and newsstands, being read by people who wanted 
to know, ‘“‘What’s new?” 

As Mike cleaned up and started home, he felt tired but excited. 
He stopped for one last look at the city room. Reporters and editors 
were already beginning to prepare for the next edition. What was 
news now would be an old story in a few hours. At that very mo- 
ment things were happening in the city, in the country, and in the 
world, that would be in tomorrow’s newspaper. 

When Mike got home, his mother and father and little sister 
were just sitting down to supper. 


“Oh, there you are, Mike,”’ said his mother. ‘‘A little late : 


tonight, aren’t you?” 

Mike started to explain about the last-minute story, but his 
father, who had just unfolded his newspaper, interrupted. 

“Say, Dora, listen to this!” he said to Mike’s mother. ‘“There’s 
been a revolution in Transvania!”’ 

As his mother and father began to talk about the revolution, 
and about the new highway, Mike smiled and helped himself to the 
roast beef and mashed potatoes. He dug into the food hungrily. 
I may as well go ahead and eat, he thought. After all, I already 
know what’s in tonight’s paper. I helped make it! 


« 
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aloud. 
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For some of the flavor of the great collections housed in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the children can read this fun- 
filled little book crammed with realistic detail. Norman is a 
mouse whose home is the helmet of a suit of armor in the mu- 
seum’s galleries. His heart is full of respect and admiration for 
the great works of art that surround him. A tricky fellow, 
Norman enters a work of his own in one of the museum’s con- 
tests and gets wondrous results. The children will be able to 
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museum from the excellent illustrations. 
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This is another realistically detailed view of one of the great in- 
stitutions of New York—from a mouse’s-eye level. Petrini is 
the mouse, who lives in the old Metropolitan Opera House with 
his family. When he is tempted to show off a little for the chil- 
dren one day, he runs into a music-hating cat named Mephisto 
during a production of The Magic Flute. The children will be 
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itself, and the glamor of the Diamond Horseshoe in memorable, 
colorful illustrations. 
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of the city of New York, have them read this well-written and 
illustrated little book of verses. Pictures of the city are by 
Helen Stone. The children will be able to read it alone. 


SasEk, Mirosiav. This Is New York. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 


A richly illustrated travelogue of the city, this book is full of 
large pictures and entertaining descriptions. The children will 
be able to read the text for themselves. 


TAYLOR, SYDNEY. All-of-a-Kind Family. Chicago: Follett, 1951. To 


demonstrate the opportunities for education in New York, this 
story tells of a fun-loving, traditional Jewish family on New 
York’s lower East Side. They are poor in money, but rich in 
kindness and love of learning. The public library plays an im- 
portant role in the story. The book is pleasantly illustrated, 
and the children should be able to read the text for themselves. 
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World, 1956. This picture book that shows actual collections 
introduces the children to the many museums of New York. 
The text explains the role of museums in storing the ideas of 
man. The children will be able to read it for themselves in 
most cases. 


Films 


Communication in the Modern World. 11 min., 16mm. Coronet Films. 
After an introduction to the history of communication tech- 
niques, the film goes on to demonstrate the importance of 
books, magazines, newspapers, radio, television, telegraph, 
telephone, recordings, and motion pictures in the modern } 
world. 


Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concert Series. A series of four films, average time 29 min. each, 
produced by CBS, published by McGraw-Hill Films. Mr. Bern- 
stein’s discussions about the meaning of music are illustrated 
by the individual artists as well as the orchestra. An excel- 
lent series for helping the children to understand the expres- 
sion of ideas through music. 


Library Story. 15 min., 16mm, color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
No. 578. The film demonstrates how the library serves the var- 
ied interests of the city. It includes uses of the children’s room, 
reference rooms, catalogs, microfilms, music and art libraries, 
periodicals, and circulating library. An excellent introduction | 
to the library as a valuable storehouse of ideas for the city. 


A Newspaper Serves Its Community. 144% min., 16mm, b & w or 
color. Film Associates. The reporting of a news event is followed 
from its writing and editing to the printing and delivery of the 
paper. It also shows the variety of services—news, features, 
advertising, and so on—that the newspaper brings to the com- 
munity. 


Television in Your Community. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Cor- 
onet Films. To help the children appreciate the advantages of 
television as a form of communication; and to show the tech- — 
niques and organization, skilled personnel, and equipment of 
local and network television that make possible the wide vari- 
ety of programing available to the public. 








William Penn and the Quakers. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coro- 


net Films. Interesting presentation of Penn’s idea for a colony 
dedicated to the freedom of religion, and the free expression 
and exchange of ideas. The film shows also how ample oppor- 
tunity for trade, industry, and agriculture helped Philadelphia 
become a political, economic, and cultural leader among the 
early colonies. 


I Filmstrips 


The Amazing Ben Franklin. 41 frames, with an accompanying teach- 


er’s guide. Filmstrip of the Month Clubs, a division of Popular 
Science Publishing Co. This good biographical filmstrip will 
help give the children an understanding of the cultural atmo- 
sphere of early Philadelphia. 


§) Education in the Big City. 40 frames. Eye Gate House. Designed to 


help children understand the importance of education and to 
show the many opportunities for obtaining it in the city. 'This 
film is primarily concerned with the public school systems— 
primary, secondary, special education, and colleges—that are 
offered by the city. The wide variety in types of curricula in 
the city is also stressed. 


New York—Our Great Metropolis. 28 frames. Eye Gate House. To 


give the children an overview of the city of New York, this film- 
strip includes discussion of its geographical features, location, 
importance as a communication and transportation center; 
important public and private institutions; the United Nations; 
the financial district and major shopping areas. Famous land- 
marks and tourist attractions are also shown in order to give a 
good general impression of the city. 


New York: The Growth of a City. 48 frames. Eye Gate House. To 


give the children an appreciation of the development of New 
York, this filmstrip includes the early colonization of Manhat- 
tan, the settlement of New Amsterdam, the English colonial 
period, and the new state’s role as a part of the early United 
States. Important events in the growth of democracy, the free- 
dom of the press, and the growth of the publishing industry are 
shown. Many of the frames depict original art of the period be- 
ing described, and the treatment of the subject is remarkably 
well done. The captions are brief and clear, easy for the children 
to read. 


Writing and Printing in America. 45 frames. Eye Gate House. After 


a brief review of writing and printing in the world, the filmstrip 
goes on to cover the development of the publishing industry in 
America. Important writers and documents in the establish- 
ment of the American tradition of freedom of the press are 
shown. New York writers have a prominent place in the text. 
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LESSON 5: Why a City Grows 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


ANP 
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To help the children understand some of the important factors 
that influence the growth of cities. 


a) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 


i) 


Cities must have food supplies. Hence their growth is tied 
to the ability of the farm population to produce a surplus 
to support the nonfarm population. Cities that have abun- 
dant sources of food are more likely to grow than those 
that do not. 


Every city must have physical space. Hence a city sur- 
rounded by land suitable for building can grow more easily 
than one that does not have such land on which to expand. 


A city needs access to raw materials and to markets. 
Hence a city that is connected with other cities and other 
parts of the world by good transportation is more likely 
to grow than cities that lack good transportation to other 
points. 


The more value a city adds to its products, the more likely 
the city is to grow. Value is added when raw materials are 
processed to produce finished or semifinished products. 


If the market for a city’s goods and services grows, the 
city will grow. 


A city with many different kinds of businesses is more 
likely to keep growing over a long period than a city with 
only one kind of business. 


A city whose businessmen and workers are interested in 
new ideas is more likely to grow than a city whose business- 
men and workers do not like change. 


A city that plans for its future needs is better able to 
grow than a city that does not plan. 


A city that offers people many ways to enjoy their free 
time is more likely to grow than a city that offers little 
choice. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children gain an idea of some of the important | 


factors that influence the growth of cities, the teacher can have 
them read the concept unit ‘Why a City Grows,” on page 96 of the 
text. Afterward the teacher should raise the following questions for 
discussion. The purpose of this discussion is not to have the children 
repeat the statements in the concept unit, but rather to promote 
understanding of these concepts, and to awaken a lively interest 
and spirit of inquiry regarding the growth of cities. 


ie 


2. 


10. 


ru 


What is the first need of every city? (Food.) 

Why can more people live in cities today than in the past? 
Why is transportation important to cities? 

How do different kinds of businesses help a city grow? 

Does a city that adds value to its products have a better 
chance for long-term growth than one that simply depends on 
trading raw materials? Why? 

Does a city that can sell its products in many different places 
have a larger market than one that cannot? Does this help a 
city grow? How? 


Why does a city need land? 


Do nearby towns and the surrounding countryside affect a 
city’s growth? In what ways? 


How can government help a city to grow? 
How can planning help a city to grow? 


How can the businessmen of a city affect its growth? 





The above discussion should serve as an introduction to the 
lesson. After the class has completed the work of the lesson, in- 
cluding whatever activities the class may choose to do, the children 
should reread the concept unit and once more discuss its important 
points. This time, however, the discussion should go into greater 
depth and the children should draw on what they have learned in 
the course of the lesson’s work, citing examples to back their 
opinions. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To give the children an understanding of how and why a real 
city has been growing at a rapid rate, the teacher can have them 
read the case study ‘“The Space City: Houston,” on page 102 of the 
text. Afterward the class can discuss the following questions: 


1. Why did the government move the Manned Spacecraft Center 
to Houston? Will the center help Houston grow? 


2. Does Houston have plenty of good land around it to grow on? 
3. Why is the deepwater harbor important for Houston? 


4. How did the city get the money to build the deep channel and 
port? 


5. Do many businesses want to build along the channel? Why? 


6. What goods did Houston sell at first to other cities and other 
parts of the world? What products has Houston sold since? 


7. How have the surrounding farms helped Houston to grow? 


8. Does oil help Houston to grow? Do refineries and factories in 
Houston add value to the crude oil? How do the refineries 
draw other businesses to Houston? 


9. Does Houston have other natural resources that have helped 
it grow? 


10. Do you think that Houston’s universities and its recreational 
and cultural facilities have helped it grow? How? 


11. Does Houston have a large supply of skilled labor? 


12. How do we know that Houston is growing? (We can measure 
its growth in various ways: its population, its area, the value 
of its buildings, and the value added to its products have all 
grown.) 


The discussion should relate the factors mentioned in the con- 
cept unit to the actual situation in Houston. 

After the discussion the class might prepare a mural titled 
“Why Houston Grows.”’ To summarize their work on the Houston 
case study, the children can also have a panel present the results 
of the discussion, using the mural to illustrate their presentation. 


THE STORY 


To help the children discover why a city that produces only 
raw materials is less likely to keep on growing than a city that 
produces finished products, the teacher can have them read the 
story “Up and Down in Old Jerome,” on page 110 of the text. 
The class should then discuss the following series of questions: 


1. How did most of the people in Jerome earn their living? Was 
there much choice of jobs in the city? Why not? 


2. Why does the price of copper go up and down? 


3. Did the rise and fall of the price of copper affect the mine at 
Jerome? How? 


4. Why did the mine close in 1884? in 1929? after World War II? 


5. How did William A. Clark lower production costs at the 
mine? 

6. Was transportation important to Jerome? Was Jerome near 
large centers of population that would be a market for finished 
products? Would Jerome be a good location for factories 
and other businesses? Why not? 


7. What is a ghost town? Why did Jerome become one? 
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The discussion should bring out that Jerome was not well 
located for other businesses besides mining. Because it had only 
one industry, its growth depended on that industry. When the 
mines gave out, the town could only shrink. 

To help them understand just how changes in copper prices 
affect a mine’s profits and thus its operations, the children can 
play the following game. 

Eight children pretend that they are owners of copper mines. 
Each child is to wear a sign indicating the name of his mine and 
what it costs to produce a pound of copper there, as follows: 


MINE PRODUCTION COST PER POUND OF COPPER 
Bingham, Utah $0.06 
Morenci, Arizona 0.10 
Butte, Montana 0.18 
Ruth, Nevada 0.22 
New Cornelia, Arizona 0.24 
Inspiration, Arizona 0.28 
Ray, Arizona 0.34 
Jerome, Arizona 0.40 


The eight children with the signs should be seated at the 
front of the class. A ninth child calls out the latest New York price 
of copper. (He may announce a price anywhere from 5 to 50 
cents.) Each time a price is called out, the children representing 
those mines that could operate at a profit are to stand. Thus if 
the price called were 5 cents, no one would stand; if 20 cents, 
the first three children would stand, and so on. Afterward the class 
can locate these copper-mining towns on the map and discuss 
what would happen to their chances for growth when the price of 
copper went up or down. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. To help the children discover how and why cities grow or 
fail to grow, a visit can be made to a local museum, public 
library, or newspaper office to obtain pictures and information 
on how their city has changed over the last fifty years. After 
studying the pictures and information gathered, the class 
should try to trace the causes of the changes. The class can 
be divided into groups, each of which would study a particu- 
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lar change. The groups could write to local businessmen, the 
chamber of commerce, and various “‘old-timers’’ asking how 
particular changes came about. 

Some questions that could be pursued are these: Why did 
farmland become a residential area? Why were houses re- 
placed with apartment buildings? (More people, greater de- 
mand for housing.) What brought more people to the city? 
(Expansion of industry or commerce.) Which businesses were 
expanding? Why? What are the main businesses today? 

After discussing their findings, the children can prepare a 
pictorial display, either from pictures obtained or from pic- 
tures drawn by themselves, with suitable captions attached, 
showing some of the changes in the history of their city. 


To demonstrate that the changes they found in their own city 
are not unique, the children can prepare similar pictorial dis- 
plays of other cities. Old and current magazines can be used 
as picture sources, or books on the history of various cities 
can be consulted as guides for the children’s drawings. 


To help the children understand why so many more people 
can live in cities today than in the past, the teacher can have 
them participate in the following demonstration: 

Three children play farmworkers of different periods in 
American history. The first wears a sign reading 150 YEARS 
AGO, the second a sign reading 75 YEARS AGO, and the third 
a sign reading TODAY. 

On each farmworker’s desk will be paper plates with a 
picture of meat, vegetables, and bread drawn on each. The 
first farmworker will have 4 plates on his desk. This shows 
that 150 years ago a farmworker produced food for himself 
and 3 others. The second farmworker will have 6 plates on his 
desk, showing that 75 years ago he produced food for himself 
and 5 others. Today’s farmworker produces for himself and 
34 other persons, as he will show with 35 plates on his desk. 
The teacher can explain that a farmworker must feed his 
own family, but that family members are often farmworkers 
themselves. 

Discussion after the demonstration should bring out that 
what the farmer does not need for himself he can trade with 
people in cities, who are thus free to specialize in producing 
other goods and services. Increased farm production helps 





cities to grow. The discussion may also bring out that there 
were fewer large cities in the past and that some countries 
where farm productivity is low have relatively few large 
cities even today. 


To demonstrate how increasing farm productivity has per- 
mitted a decline in the number of people living on farms, the 
class can prepare three pie charts. Each chart should con- 
sist of a circle, representing the total population, and a pie 
cut drawn on the circle to represent the farm population. 
The pie cuts can be colored green for agriculture. The first 
chart should be labeled ‘Fifty Years Ago,’”’ and the farm pie 
cut should take up one-third of the circle. The second chart 
should be labeled ““Today,” and the farm pie cut should take 
up one-twentieth of the circle. The third chart is to show the 
proportion of the population that will be living on farms when 
the children grow up if present trends continue. It should be 
labeled ‘“When We Grow Up,” and the farm pie cut should 
take up one-thirtieth of the circle. The charts can be used for 
a bulletin-board display. 


To help the children understand why farmers can produce 
more food today, the class can review Lesson 5 of OUR WorK- 
ING WoRLD: Neighbors at Work. Discussion of the lesson 
should bring out that farmers today produce more food be- 
cause of better machinery, use of fertilizers and better farming 
methods, and improved breeds of plants and animals. 


To help the children discover the meaning of the term added 
value, the teacher can discuss with them the manufacture of 
a woolen sweater. (For added interest, the teacher might show 
the class some raw wool and a completed woolen sweater.) 
The teacher can explain that when he sells wool to a manu- 
facturer, a sheep farmer may receive only $1 for enough to 
make a sweater. At the factory the wool must be cleaned, 
washed, carded (combed), and spun into yarn. It then has to 
be dyed and finally knitted into a sweater. The finished 
sweater is then packaged and delivered to a store where it 
can be sold. Each step in this process involved workers who 
added value to the wool with their skills. The children should 
note how many people would be involved in this value-adding 
process if one worker performed each of the steps required. 


The teacher can point out that such a sweater would cost $15 
in the store. The children should become aware that many 
jobs and much income were created in the process of adding 
value. 

To see how this value-adding process can affect the growth 
of cities, the class can discuss the case of two cities. In the 
first city a wholesaler buys wool from farmers, stores it in a 
warehouse, and sells it to a knitting mill located in the second 
city, where the wool is made into sweaters. In the first city 
the wholesaler, his truck drivers, and a few warehouse workers 
will earn income by performing the service of collecting the 
wool from the farmer, storing it, and delivering it to the fac- 
tory where it will be used. In the second city many people 
would earn incomes by adding value to the wool and making 
it into a finished product. More jobs would be available there, 
and other businesses would be attracted to the city to serve 
the large number of people who have money to spend. 


To demonstrate that a city that produces goods to which 
value has been added has a greater chance to grow than one 
that simply sells raw materials, the children can act out the 
following sequence: Three children pretend that they produce 
lumber for sale to a furniture factory in another city. One 
child fells the trees, the second cuts them into boards, and 
the third delivers them to the factory. At the furniture fac- 
tory in the second city one child cuts the boards into sizes 
needed for making furniture, one child makes chairs and 
another makes tables, another upholsters the chairs, while 
still another puts a finish on the tables and a sixth child sells 
the finished furniture. 

The class can then discuss which city has added the most 
value to the timber—the one that turned it from trees into 
boards or the one that turned the boards into finished furni- 
ture. Which city offers the most job opportunities, needs the 
most skilled labor, and has the most income? The discussion 
should bring out that the more value a city adds to material 
before it is sold, the more jobs and income the city creates. 
These jobs and income encourage growth because they attract 
workers and other businesses to the city. 


To reinforce the idea that cities that add value to products 
have greater chances for growth than those that simply sell 
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raw materials, the class can review the case study ‘“The 
Changing Steel City: Pittsburgh” and discuss the following 
questions: Did Pittsburgh produce coal and iron ore, or did 
it produce iron and steel and products made from them? 
Which grew larger— Pittsburgh or the coal-mining commu- 
nities in the mountains? Pittsburgh or the ore-mining com- 
munities near the Great Lakes? 


To help the children see that growth can be very rapid in a 
town that has a great deal of a valuable raw material, but 
that this growth is completely dependent on the production 
of that raw material, the teacher can read the story ‘““Boom- 
town’”’ to the class. Afterward the children can contrast the 
fate of Ranger with that of Houston. Particularly they should 
note that Ranger simply shipped its oil to other places, while 
Houston has huge refineries and many related industries that 
make petroleum products with much added value. 


To help the children understand how the sale of goods and 
services to other cities and areas helps a city grow, they can 
make a list of goods and services produced in the city but 
sold elsewhere, and a list of goods and services both produced 
and sold within the city. The first list may contain many 
forms of manufactured goods, expert professional services, 
medicines, farm equipment, and so forth. The second list may 
have items such as shoe repair, haircutting, TV sales and ser- 
vice, laundries, and bakeries. 

The class can discuss how the income earned from the pro- 
duction of goods and services sold outside the city creates a 
demand for goods and services within the city. This demand 
brings businesses such as the bakeries and others, creating 
more jobs and income and thus stimulating still more growth. 


To help the children discover how dependence on one industry 
can lead to decline if that industry fails, and how action by 
government and local leaders can improve a city’s chances, 
the teacher can read ‘““The South Bend Story” to the class. 
Afterward the class can discuss what would have happened to 
South Bend if the seven thousand Studebaker workers had 
remained unemployed. Then the class can move to a discussion 
of what the government did to help South Bend (food pro- 
grams, insistence on continued production of government orders 
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13. 


14. 


to cushion the blow, and retraining programs to help the 
workers find new jobs) and what local leaders did (went out 
to get new industries to move to South Bend). Using the 
four workers in the story as a basis, the children can also 
act out the story of a Studebaker werker who finds a new 
job after retraining. 


To see how action of government and civic leaders can pro- 
duce conditions favorable for industrial growth, the class can 
study local industrial parks or other facilities that required 
coordinated action to produce an environment favorable to 
industrial development. The investigation should stress pro- 
vision of government services, building of entry roads or 
adequate streets, zoning provisions, and cooperation between 
government and private industry. After the research has been 
completed, the class can prepare a display titled “How Our 
City Helps Industry.” The display can show in drawings 
government services without which industry could not func- 
tion, such as water mains, sewers, streets and roads, police 
and fire protection, and power lines. 


To learn about some of the factors that may attract industry 
to a city, the class can invite an executive from a new business 
and ask him what encouraged his company to locate in the 
city. (The class can also write to various new enterprises in 
the city for similar information.) After gathering and dis- 
cussing the information, the children can draw pictures repre- 
senting the elements that drew businesses to the city. Each 
set of pictures can be accompanied by a short explanatory 
text and made into a display titled ‘““Business Moves to Our 
City Because...” The class should be particularly alert to fac- 
tors that might not always be associated with industrial de- ) 
velopment, such as good schools for employees’ children and 
good recreational facilities. Such factors often influence the 
decisions of a firm’s management regarding location. 


To help the children understand some of the ways in which 
city growth (or decline) can be measured, the teacher can 
discuss with them the ways in which their own town or city 
has grown in the last fifty years. First it can be measured in — 
terms of people: population; number of families then and 
today. Secondly it can be measured in terms of physical size: 


area; number of housing units; miles of streets and roads then 
and today. Finally it can be measured in terms of economic 
growth: number of jobs; value of products produced; value 
added within the city; retail sales within the city; value of 
commercial and industrial properties then and today. Data 
may not be available on all these categories, but the teacher 
should mention them so that the children understand that 
there is quite a variety of ways of measuring growth (or 
decline). 

Discussion should bring out the relation between economic, 
physical, and population growth. If the situation applies, the 
discussion may also touch on how the city’s suburbs represent 
a continuation of growth in somewhat different form. 

After the discussion the class can prepare a pictorial graph 
of the city’s population changes over the last fifty or one 
hundred years, and relate them to changes both in the eco- 
nomic base and in the area and housing patterns of the city 
and suburbs. 


STORIES, POEMS 


The South Bend Story 
by Fred Wegner, Jr. 


Everyone in South Bend was talking about it. Mothers called 
one another on the telephone. Shoppers stopped one another in 
the supermarkets. Men chatted in groups at gasoline stations. 
Store owners leaned across counters. Bankers frowned behind 
closed doors. Most seriously of all, the workers at the huge Stude- 
baker automobile factory talked to each other about it. 

As the quitting whistle blew at the Studebaker factory, thou- 
sands of workers poured from the doors. They walked sadly 
through the snow to their cars in the parking lot. Many worried 
wives had come to the plant to meet their husbands. 

“Ts it true?” the wives asked their husbands. 

“We don’t know,” the husbands said. ‘‘We can hardly believe 
ree 

That day an officer of the Studebaker Corporation had an- 
nounced to newspaper and television reporters: ‘““No more Stude- 


baker cars will be produced in South Bend, Indiana. Studebaker 
is moving its automobile production to Canada.” 

That night in South Bend thousands of worried people sat 
around supper tables and discussed the trouble: How would the 
move affect them? Seven thousand people in South Bend worked 
at the Studebaker factory. Would all these people lose their jobs? 
All at once? 

This was on December 9, 1963. The people of South Bend 
looked forward to a sad and uncertain Christmas holiday. 

The Studebaker factory had been in South Bend so long that 
it was a real part of the city. The Studebaker family had started 
a wagon-building and blacksmith’s shop there more than a hundred 
years before. During the Civil War the company made ambulance, 
transport, and artillery wagons for the Union Army. By 1895 it 
had grown to be the world’s largest wagon producer. About 1900 
Studebaker began to make cars and trucks that ran on electric 
batteries. Its first gasoline-operated cars were called horseless 
carriages, for that is what they looked like. 

Studebaker reached its peak in the 1940s during World War 
II and after. It employed 25,000 workers just in South Bend. 
But in the late 1950s things started going badly for the company. 
People were buying fewer and fewer Studebaker cars. Business 
experts are not sure why. Some say that the company did not have 
enough salesrooms across the country. Some say that not enough 
time and money were spent planning for the future. Some say 
that Studebaker could not compete with other producers. These 
producers made cars that consumers liked better than the Stude- 
baker cars. Some say that Studebaker cars were not advertised 
enough. 

The company began to lose money. The huge factories at 
South Bend could make thousands of cars, but not enough people 
bought them. Most of the machines in the plant were idle. So the 
company decided to shut down the South Bend plant. It already 
had a small factory in Canada. This could produce enough cars 
for Studebaker’s share of the market. 

Everyone wondered what would happen to South Bend. 
Many businesses produced goods and services for the Studebaker 
Corporation. Now they had no market. Most of the businesses 
in the city sold everything from clothing and furniture to hair- 
cuts to the seven thousand Studebaker workers, who spent most 
of their pay in the stores and offices of the city. Businessmen 
began to think that they might have to lay off some of their 
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workers. Many of these people without jobs would move away. 
South Bend would get smaller and smaller. 

But this did not happen to South Bend. The people would 
not let it happen. 

The mayor appointed a committee of leading citizens to see 
what could be done. Businessmen, labor leaders, government 
officials, social workers, churchmen—all put their heads together. 
One of the committee members said: ‘““This is not Studebaker, 
Indiana; this is South Bend, Indiana.’”’ He meant that South Bend 
was a lot more than just the Studebaker Corporation. 

First the committee went to Washington and explained their 
problem to the President of the United States. They asked for 
his help. And the President did help. 

He arranged for government surplus food to be given to the 
families of unemployed workers who did not have enough money 
to buy food. 

He tried to make sure that the military trucks Studebaker 
was making for the United States government would be finished 
in South Bend. This would mean that at least some workers would 
keep their jobs until the trucks were finished. 

He sent specialists to South Bend to set up schools. These 
schools were not for children. They were schools for training 
Studebaker workers in new skills so that they could find new jobs. 

He urged the banks to let people who had borrowed money 
for their homes make smaller or late payments on their debts. 
In this way some of the workers did not have to lose the homes 
they had borrowed money to buy. 

He sent specialists to South Bend to tell businessmen how 
they could sell to the government. The government needs and 
buys many goods, from paper clips to jet airplanes. 

All these things helped very much. But the people of South 
Bend knew they could not rely just on government help. People 
would have to do most of the hard work themselves. 

The committee members knew that the most serious problem 
was to find new jobs for the unemployed. They met and talked 
with officers of many businesses and industries all over the country. 
They showed them the good things about their city. 

One of the important things South Bend had was a large 
supply of skilled labor—specialists ready to work. New companies 
moved to South Bend because they could find skilled workers 
there. 

New industries would not have to spend a lot to build new 
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plants and bring in expensive machinery. These were already in 
South Bend because Studebaker was willing to sell its buildings 
and machinery and tools. 

The owners of an iron foundry from a nearby state bought 
one of the Studebaker buildings. Then businessmen from South 
Bend went to other companies. ‘‘An iron foundry is moving to 
South Bend,” they said. “If you use a lot of cast iron in your 
business, why not come to South Bend? The iron will be there. 
There are many skilled workers in South Bend who want jobs. 
You can buy buildings and machinery cheap. South Bend is on 
one of the important railroads of the country. And all around are 
many, many great city markets: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville. Where could you find a better place to locate your industry? 
We have fine schools, and all around are excellent places where 
people can spend their free time.”’ 

Soon a machine shop opened in South Bend to be near the 
iron foundry. Then an air-conditioning manufacturer moved in 
to be near the machine shop. Then a local businessman decided 
that he would start a small factory to produce filters to sell to the 
air-conditioning company. 

It was not long before seven companies bought parts of the 
old Studebaker plant and equipment. They hired some of the 
workers who had worked for the Studebaker company. Many 
Studebaker workers soon were doing much the same work they 
had done before, only now for another company. Other men had 
learned new skills at the government schools, and found jobs where 
they could use their new skills. 

South Bend was back on its feet. Many people said: ‘South 
Bend is healthier than ever before. It was bad that so many of us 
depended for so long on one industry.” 

Within two years after Studebaker left South Bend, most of 
the men who had lost their jobs were back at work. But they 
found new jobs in many different ways. And the jobs they found 
were not always the same ones they had worked at before. Let’s 
look at the way four Studebaker workers might have found new 
jobs. The men in the stories are not real, but their stories are just 
like those of many real people in South Bend. 


Ken Sines grew up in Milwaukee. He had always liked working 
with numbers and mathematics. In high school and college he 
studied accounting. After graduation he heard about an accounting 


job in the Studebaker plant in South Bend. He applied for the 
job and got it. 

He did very well in his new job. After about a year he got a 
promotion. Soon he married a girl he had met in South Bend and 
bought a house. 

Ken was just beginning to feel really at home in South Bend 
when the Studebaker factory closed. He and his wife thought about 
moving to Chicago or Milwaukee. But they both liked South Bend. 
Ken decided to look for a new job in South Bend first. 

There were several other large companies in the city. One 
was a rubber-processing plant. Another was an appliance-manu- 
facturing firm. Ken knew that both these companies employed 
accountants. He went to the personnel departments of both com- 
panies for a job. 

“T studied accounting in the university,” he told them, 
I have very good recommendations from Studebaker.”’ 

The appliance company needed a new man in their book- 
keeping department. They looked at Ken’s record. They gave 
him some tests. They talked to him about his experience. Then 
they hired him. 

So, three months after Studebaker moved, Ken was doing 
the same work he had done before. One company had made cars. 
The other made refrigerators, washing machines, and other house- 
hold appliances. But both needed well-trained bookkeepers to help 
them run their business. Ken did not have to move. 


ee 
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Harry Jackson was born in South Bend. He graduated from 
high school there and went to a tool and die school to learn a trade. 
He started to work for Studebaker as a very young man. 

Harry married a girl he had known since high school. The 
Jacksons had a comfortable home that was not quite paid for. 
They had three children, two of them in college and one at home 
going to high school. Harry was just finishing his thirty-first year 
as a tool and die maker at the Studebaker factory. 

Then, suddenly, Harry learned that he no longer had a job. 
He was surprised and disappointed, but he did not worry. ““An 
experienced tool and die maker like me won’t have any trouble 
finding a new job.” 

But Harry did have trouble. He found that there were many 
other good tool and die makers also looking for work in South 
Bend. There were not enough jobs for them all, now that Stude- 
baker had left. There were jobs advertised in the help-wanted 


section of the local newspaper. But they were all in other cities. 

Harry wanted to stay in South Bend. So did his wife and 
daughter. But he had to go where the work was. So he went to 
nearby cities and talked to companies that hired tool and die 
makers. He found what he was looking for in Detroit and accepted 
a job there. 

During the week Harry lived in a tourist home in Detroit. 
Almost every weekend he drove back to South Bend to see his 
family. This was expensive. Besides, he did not like living away 
from his family. But at least his daughter could finish high school 
in South Bend. And Mrs. Jackson could stay where her friends 
were. 

About a year later business picked up in South Bend again. 
New companies began to move in. At last Harry found a job 
making tools and dies for a new air-conditioning company and 
he was able to return to live with his family. 

Harry knew that he was luckier than many of the other men. 


When Joe Hanley was sixteen years old, he left high school 
to take a job. He still had two years before graduation, but he 
wanted to earn enough money to buy a car. He took a job working 
on the assembly line at the Studebaker plant, helping to put the 
cars together. 

Now Joe was forty-six years old. He had a wife and three 
children still living at home—and no job. He looked and looked, 
but everywhere it was the same. 

They said, ‘I’m sorry, but you must have a high school di- 
ploma to work at our company.” 

Or, ‘“‘We want younger men, Joe. You’re too old. And you 
do not have the kind of experience we need.” 

So Joe collected his unemployment checks from the govern- 
ment as long as he could. When he could get no more government 
checks, he still had not found a job. 

Joe was really worried. Then a friend told him about the 
new government training centers. Joe’s friend was learning to be 
a welder. And the federal government was paying him while he 
attended class. But to Joe it sounded too much like school. 

I have been out of school for thirty years, thought Joe. Be- 
sides, I’m too old to learn a trade. 

But Joe was in debt. His children needed new clothes. Like 
it or not, he would have to try. He got up his courage and went 
to see the people at the manpower office. 
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A man at the manpower office talked to Joe and gave him a 
written test. The test was to help find out what kind of work he 
could do best. 

The next day the man told Joe that he thought he would fit 
best in a job that needed mechanical ability. He also told Joe that 
there were several heating and air-conditioning businesses in the 
area that needed good repairmen. 

The man said, ‘‘We have a class that will teach you how to be 
a repairman, Joe. But you do not know enough basic mathematics 
to get into the class. You will have to study mathematics first.” 

So Joe agreed. There he was, going to school every day, 
learning the mathematics he should have learned many years be- 
fore. He did get a regular paycheck now from the government 
just for going to class. 

Joe studied hard. After he finished the mathematics course, 
he was transferred to the repairman class. This was even harder 
than the first class had been. But I’m learning, thought Joe. I’m 
learning a trade. 

In a year Joe finished the course. He went to an employer 
and said, “‘I am trained to repair many different kinds of heating 
and air-conditioning units. If you will give me a chance, I will 
show you what a good job I can do.” 

Joe found a job. He was a good repairman. Soon he was making 
more money than he ever had as an unskilled worker. He even 
framed the diploma he had received from the repairman class and 
hung it on his living room wall. He put it there to remind him of 
how important it was to be trained in a skill. 


Jim Clark had been a stockman at the Studebaker plant for 
thirty-five years. He was fifty-six years old. Then Studebaker 
moved and Jim was without a job. 

There were just Jim and his wife at home now. All of their 
children were married. Their home was paid for. Jim still had 
nine years before he could retire. What could he do? He had been 
at the plant all his working life. He had never thought he would 
have to find a new job. He did not even know how to look for a 
job. Who would hire a man fifty-six years old? 

There were other men with Jim’s problem. So many, in fact, 
that the federal government set up a program in South Bend just 
for older workers who had much experience and who were steady 
workers. It was called Project ABLE. 

Jim went to see the officials at Project ABLE. He learned 
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that they were encouraging businessmen in the area to hire older 
men. He also learned that several restaurants and hotels in the 
area needed chefs and cooks. 

Often on weekends, Jim would tell his wife to leave the kitchen 
to him. He would cook a large, fancy dinner and invite friends 
to eat it with him and his wife. He liked to do this. Sometimes he 
thought that he should have been a chef. Because he liked cooking, 
and already knew a little about it, Jim decided to try to become 
a chef in a restaurant. 

The officials at Project ABLE showed him how to fill out forms 
for jobs. They also told him how to look for jobs and how to act 
while he looked for jobs. Then they also gave him a list of employers 
who were looking for chefs and cooks. 

Jim went to see one after another. He finally found a restaurant 
owner who needed a helper for the head cook, and who was willing 
to take a chance on Jim. The pay was not very good. He had to 
work every day except Sunday. But Jim learned while he worked. 
He learned how to cook many different kinds of food. As the months 
passed, he was more and more of a help to the chef. 

Jim returned to the Project ABLE office one day and told them 
that he had just found a new job—this time as head cook. He 
thanked them for helping him—at the age of fifty-six—to find a 
new job and to learn a new skill. | 


Boomtown 
by Hart Stilwell 


Boomtown! Even the word has some of the excitement and 
rush that go with a fast-growing town. That’s what a boomtown 
is, a town that is growing very quickly. Usually such towns are 
near places where precious raw materials such as gold, silver, cop- 
per, or oil have just been found. Today there are sometimes boom- 
towns where uranium has been discovered. 

But, sad to say, a great many boomtowns later become ghost- 
towns. The gold or oil or whatever it was that brought people there 
runs out, and people begin to drift away again. The empty houses 
and stores begin to fall apart. They take on that kind of haunted 
look that old, empty buildings get, and pretty soon people say it’s 
a ghost town. 


That’s what almost happened to the town of Ranger, Texas. A 
little more than fifty years ago, Ranger was a quiet town of less 
than a thousand people. It was called Ranger because it had grown 
up near a Texas Ranger camp, back in the days when Indians still 
roamed that part of Texas and the Rangers kept order. 

All the quiet left Ranger when oil was discovered. In 1917 the 
McClesky No. 1 well, which had been drilled more than three thou- 
sand feet into the earth, struck oil. The news spread across Texas— 
there was oil near Ranger! Oil companies rushed to drill new wells 
nearby. Drillers and riggers and roustabouts flocked into the town. 
Tents and wooden shanties seemed to sprout out of the ground. In 
less than a year there were 30,000 people in Ranger—most of them 
men. Most of the workers were young, single fellows or roaming 
types without families. And most of the men who had families did 
not bring them to Ranger. It was almost impossible to find a good 
place for families to live. Besides, there were few schools or churches 
in the town. 

Prices were sky-high. Everyone wanted to share in the millions 
and millions of dollars that the oil brought. At one time, the oil 
flowing out of the Ranger field was bringing in a million dollars 
every three days. Drilling companies paid very high wages to get 
workers, and the workers were willing to pay high prices for goods 
and services. There were not enough barbers and shoemakers and 
bakers in the town to supply all the haircuts, shoe repair, and bread 
that all those workers wanted. A tradesman or store owner could 
earn as much money in an hour as it would have taken him a day 
to earn before the boom. But he had to pay more for everything 
he bought, too. 

The city services could not keep up with the boom. With 
such high wages being offered in the oil fields, who wanted to 
build sidewalks or pave streets? All the oil people with their 
trucks and wagons and heavy equipment soon churned up the 
streets till they were more like muddy rivers than streets. There 
is a story that after one big rainstorm a mule drowned in Main 
Street. This may be a tall tale, but many people believed it. 

At the peak of production more than seven million barrels of 
oil poured out of the Ranger wells in one year. But after a while 
production began to fall off. Oil is a natural resource just like a for- 
est, or a deposit of iron, or copper, or gold. Eventually such a re- 
source can be used up. 

There was another problem at Ranger too. There was waste. 
Perhaps more oil was wasted than was produced and sold. 'The 


wells, which were called gushers because the oil shot high into the 
air when the drill first hit it, were allowed to run too long without 
control. The gas pressure that pushed the oil up from under the 
earth was lost, and great quantities of oil went to waste. Oil men 
think that perhaps a billion barrels of oil were lost—a great natural 
resource gone forever. 

When the wells stopped producing, Ranger began dying. 

Half of the 30,000 people who had come to Ranger when the 
oil was pouring out left within a few months. Wages and prices 
dropped lower than in other towns. There was no work in the oil 
fields. Many people were looking for work. They would work for 
very little just to have some kind of a job. More people drifted 
away. 

The town got smaller and smaller. By 1930—ten years later 
—there were only 4200 people left. Young people from Ranger 
who went away didn’t come back. They knew that they would 
have a hard time earning a living there. People from other towns 
no longer moved to Ranger. When people move, they like to go 
to a growing town where they will be able to find work. 

There were other towns in Texas that were growing. In 1930 
oil was discovered in the great East Texas field, about three hun- 
dred miles away from Ranger. Another boom was on and Ranger 
was forgotten. 

Ranger could have died completely. It could have become a 
real ghost town. But there were people in Ranger who would not 
have it that way. They got together and worked out plans to 
save their town. The town leaders decided that the best thing for a 
dying town would be to try to get small businesses and industries 
to settle in the town. 

Today there is a factory that makes building blocks from a 
material found nearby. There are a number of little factories that 
handle products from farms and ranches around Ranger. There is 
still some oil business—a plant that makes different products from 
natural gas. 

For twenty-five years the town leaders worked to get a junior 
college for the town so that young people would come there to study 
and perhaps stay. They worked together to have an artificial lake 
made. This gives them water and a fine place for swimming and 
water sports. Visitors come to the lake. They buy things in the 
town and the town’s business is helped. 

The most interesting thing that the people of Ranger have 
done to save their town is to start the Texas Oil Museum. 
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There will be no more booms like the one at Ranger. The 
world’s supply of oil has increased tremendously since then, and 
its production is carefully controlled. The days of wandering 
drillers, the men who hunted the West for oil the way others had 
hunted for gold, are over now. Just as with the gold prospectors and 
cowboys, the oil pioneers have become a part of American history. 

To give other people a chance to learn what an oil boom- 
town was really like, the people of Ranger decided to build the 
Texas Oil Museum. The leaders of Ranger talked over their idea 
with men from the oil and gas industry. Everybody liked the idea. 
Soon many many thousands of dollars were donated to construct 
the main building of the Texas Oil Museum. 

The project is now well on its way to success. The museum 
has oil-drilling rigs from the old boom days, the wooden shacks 
and water barrels, the wagons, and the rest. It contains hundreds 
of pictures and thousands of books that tell the story of oil booms 
and the young industry that made them. 

The Oil Museum may be a turning point for Ranger—the 
result of all the hard work of the people of Ranger. Many thousands 
of people will come to visit the museum. This will mean new busi- 
ness for the town. Ranger will live again, because the people of 
Ranger would not let it die. 
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FLEISCHMAN, Sip. By the Great Horn Spoon. Boston: Little, Brown, 
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the extravagant growth that takes place by this story of San 
Francisco’s gold rush. A boy named Jack and his aunt’s butler 
have stowed away on a ship bound for San Francisco in 1849. 
Their adventures and their discoveries in the boomtown are full 
of action and fun. The text is too difficult for third-graders, and 
the teacher will want to read it aloud. The drawings are by 
Eric von Schmidt and show good detail of the period. 


GRINGHUIS, Dirk. Rock Oil to Rockets—The Story of Petroleum in 
America. New York: Macmillan, 1960. This book gives a good 
description of the oil industry and shows its relation to much of 


our modern technology, including rockets. A good book to help — 
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the children appreciate the interrelationship of Houston’s ma-— 


jor economic activities. The teacher should read the text aloud. 


Lensk1, Lois. Boomtown Boy. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1948. To 
help the children understand the nature of a boomtown as a 
place to live. Permanent and transitory human values, as well 
as economic ones, are contrasted, as a family tries to learn from 
a ‘“‘passel of mistakes.” Excellent for its stark picture of boom- 
town life, this story should stimulate the children’s thinking 
about the stability of life in a city with a single economic base. 
Most third-graders should be able to read it alone, but it is an 
excellent story for reading aloud. 


Marxkoun, Patricia MALONEY. The First Book of Mining. New 
York: Watts, 1959. To help the children appreciate the signif- 


icance of mining, and its development since early times, this 


book gives interesting history and description of mines and 
uses of ore in many civilizations. The text is well illustrated, 
but too difficult for children to read alone. 


RoceErs, M. The First Book of Cotton. New York: Watts, 1954. To 
help the children understand the significance of cotton as a 
part of Houston’s economic base, have them read this book 
about the many uses and varieties of cotton, and the major 
areas of its production in the world. A factual presentation that 
third-grade children can read on their own. 


Films 


Cotton in Today’s World. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coronet 
Films. To demonstrate cotton’s importance in the world today, 
the film shows a survey of modern uses, and methods of grow- 
ing, picking, and ginning. 


Geography of the Southwestern States. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Coronet Films. To give the children a background of informa- 
tion on the geography of the Houston area. The film shows the 
topographical features of the area, its agriculture, ranching, oil 
drilling, storage and shipping, irrigation, and major cities. 


Jets and Rockets: How They Work. 13 min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Coronet Films. A basic film on rocket science, especially de- 
signed for young children. It gives the principles of the jet en- 
gine, shows the action of rockets by photography and animated 
cartoons, and describes the special fuels necessary for pro- 
pulsion. 


Life on a Cattle Ranch. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Coronet 
Films. The children see the life of a cattle ranch, the business 
of marketing cattle, and some of the traditions of ranch life in 
the Southwest, and better understand this segment of Hous- 
ton’s economic development. 


Space Science: An Introduction. 13% min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Coronet Films. To help the children understand this technical 
industry, the film uses animated cartoons, models, and photo- 
graphs of actual experiments to demonstrate what space 
science means. 


Filmstrips 


Detroit, Midwest Center of Industry. 25 frames. Eye Gate House. To 
demonstrate the growth of a city with a broad economic base. 
This filmstrip shows the location of Detroit near a plentiful 
food supply, near water transportation, as an important rail- 
way terminal, in the midst of a plentiful labor supply, and 
close to raw materials. The rapid spurt of growth with the 
growth of the auto industry is shown, and major related indus- 
tries are mentioned. 


Ghost Towns and Trails of the Past. 35 frames. Eye Gate House. To 
dramatize the story of towns that did not grow, but died out 
because the bases for their economies could no longer support 
them, this filmstrip provides a picture tour of the ghost towns 
of the Southwest. The captions include descriptions of the caus- 
es for the towns’ rise and decline, and are clear and easy for the 
children to read. 


Houston: A City Expanding. 28 frames. Eye Gate House. An excellent 
filmstrip to reinforce the concepts illustrated in the case study. 
It includes historical scenes; the early cotton, rice, and cattle 
industries; the discovery of oil and the growth of the petroleum 
industry; the growth of the modern city; and the establish- 
ment of the Manned Space Center in Houston. 


Man Travels in Space. 38 frames. Eye Gate House. To familiarize 
the children with the selection, training, and accomplishments 
of the astronauts, and the purposes of our manned space pro- 
gram. 


Why and How Cities Grow. 26 frames. Eye Gate House. To give the 
children a visual presentation of the factors in city growth, this 
filmstrip shows locations of major cities in the United States, 
their relation to supplies of food, natural resources, and trans- 
portation, their diversified industries and job opportunities, the 
kinds of cultural, educational, and recreational facilities that 
have made them attractive to newcomers and added to their 
growth. The filmstrip concludes with a consideration of the 
responsibility of the citizens for good government, and the re- 
sponsibility of the government in planning for the future. 
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LESSON 6: What Keeps People Together? 
What Keeps People Apart? 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children understand that there are forces that 
bring people in cities together and other forces that keep them 
apart. 


To help the children see that the forces that keep people in 
cities together are based on common economic, political, reli- 
gious, professional, and cultural interests, and that people with 
such interests in common often form groups. 


To show the children that groups formed in this way may have 
conflicts with each other, and that a city may face serious diffi- 
culties if these conflicts become too great. 


To help the children see that the people of today’s cities are 
increasingly aware that peaceful relations between groups are 
necessary for a prosperous and happy city. 


To make the children aware of the various ways in which 
peaceful relations can be achieved. 


a) Some of these are voluntary. For example, members of 
groups with conflicting interests meet and try to resolve 
their differences. 


b) Others are nonvoluntary, as when laws resolve differences 
through authority. (For example, open housing, minimum 
wage, and open shop laws.) 


To demonstrate that unless lines of communication between 
groups are kept open, people within some of these groups may 
become isolated from the larger community. 


To help the children understand that wherever these lines of 
communication are kept open there is a greater opportunity for 
people to understand each other’s problems and interests and 


there is a greater chance that a compromise between conflicting 
interests can be reached. Some conflicts between groups, such 
as those based on misunderstanding and suspicion, may even 
disappear. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children understand the nature of some of the 
things that draw people together and push them apart in a city, and 
to suggest some of the efforts that can be made toward having a 
peaceful city, the teacher can have them read the concept unit | 
“What Keeps People Together? What Keeps People Apart?’ on 
page 114 of the text. After the children have read the unit the 
teacher can raise the following questions for discussion. The purpose 
of the discussion is not to test the children or to have them sim- 
ply repeat what they have read, but to increase their awareness of 
the many conflicts within a city and of the means by which their 
neighbors are trying to resolve these conflicts. 


1. What does “common interest’? mean? Can you give some ex- 
amples? 


2. Why do some people with similar occupations come together 
to form groups? How many reasons can you think of why elec- 
tricians or bricklayers might wish to form a group? Which rea- 
sons do you think would be the most important? (Higher wages 
and better working conditions.) What would such a group be 
called? (A union.) What common interests would hold such a 
group together? 


3. A Friday night bowling team is another kind of group. What 
are the common interests that hold this group together? How 
would a bowling team differ from a union? from the PTA? 


4. Why do some people of the same nationality, race, or religion 
form groups? What are some of their common interests? 


10. 


Sometimes groups are formed by people who live near each 
other. What common interests would this give them? 


Why might some of these groups have conflicts with other 
groups? Would a bowling team have any conflicts with the 
PTA? Or a neighborhood boys club with a dressmakers union? 
Why not? Might the PTA have a conflict with the school board? 
Or the dressmakers union with the garment manufacturers as- 
sociation? Why? 


What conflicts of interest might there be between the owner of 
a vacant lot in the city and other people in the neighborhood? 
How many can you name? (Conflict between the owner who 
does not want children playing on his property and the children 
who wish to play baseball on the lot; conflict between the land- 
owner who wishes to sell it to another man who will build a fill- 
ing station on it and homeowners in the neighborhood who do 
not wish the filling station built in a residential area; conflict 
between an owner who will not keep the weeds on his lot cut 
and the neighbors who are proud of their neighborhood. ) 


Could the interests of the people living in one neighborhood 
conflict with those of people living in another neighborhood? 
(They may both be competing for tax funds and public ser- 
vices. The people of one neighborhood may feel that their inter- 
ests are being neglected and that other neighborhoods are re- 
ceiving all the benefits.) 


What are some of the things that people in a city can do to help 
ease the conflicts that arise between the many groups of their 
city? What can you do? 


Why is it so important for people to settle their differences 
through discussion, with each side giving in a little? What would 
happen if strikes were never settled? if conflict between city 
neighborhoods were never resolved? 


THE CASE STUDY 


To help the children understand that in many cities there are 


neighborhoods divided from others because the people who live in 


them are poor and neglected, the teacher can have them read the 
case study “A City Fights Poverty: Atlanta,’ on page 120 of the 
text. After the story is read, the following questions can be used for 
discussion. 


NG 


What kind of city is Atlanta? (Here the photographs in the 
text, together with supplementary visual aids, will prove use- 
ful.) Is it a large city? Are there many businesses? factories? 
Are there many museums and theaters and concert halls? 
schools and universities? Is it a pretty city? Why do so many 
people wish to live there? 


How can such a pleasant city have slums? All of the businesses 
and factories and stores and shops offer jobs to many people. 
Why don’t the people who live in the slums have good jobs? 
Why couldn’t Mrs. Simpson get a job? Mr. Holt? Mr. Duffey? 
What did the neighborhood aides do to help them? (The teacher 
may emphasize the need in each case for additional training in 
useful skills.) 


What was Ronald Duffey doing when Mrs. Foote met him? 
Why wasn’t he in school? If he does not go to school, will he be 
able to get a good job when he grows up? Why is Mr. Duffey 
worried about his other two sons, Robert and Billy? 


To help the children understand why the people in the story 
were unable to find good jobs even in a prosperous city, the 
teacher can remind them that in previous lessons they discov- 
ered that a person’s income is usually in proportion to his train- 
ing and skill and that people with little education have rela- 
tively few job choices. The children can also be reminded that 
many jobs formerly done by unskilled persons are now per- 
formed by machines. They can be asked to name some of these 
jobs and the machines that now do the jobs. 


To help the children understand how laws can help to lessen 
future conflicts, the teacher can call their attention to the 
United States’ free education for all. Lawmakers, representing 
the will of the people, passed laws that secured the privilege of 
free education for rich and poor alike. The class can be asked to 
consider how such a law helps to end slums and cultural iso- 
lation. 
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To help children realize that slums are not limited to Atlanta, 
or even to a few very large cities, they can collect pictures 
showing slum conditions in a number of cities of various sizes, 
and perhaps in a number of countries. The teacher can also 
point out that slums have existed since the beginning of cities. 


To help focus the children’s attention on the ways poverty 
limits a person’s range of consumer choices, the class can be 
asked to consider how the Simpsons, the Holts, and the Duffeys 
lived. What kinds of apartments did they live in? Could they 
afford expensive food and clothing? Why were they so crowded? 
Could they afford to go to a concert? What did they have to 
spend all their money for? 


To help the children understand that at times members of cer- 
tain groups have had a hard time finding good jobs simply be- 
cause they were different in language, customs, color, or reli- 
gion, the class can discuss the experiences of some of these 
groups. (Irish in Boston; Jews, Italians, and Puerto Ricans in 
New York; Mexicans in Texas; Indians in Colorado; Chinese 
and Japanese in California; and Negroes in many cities, to 
name only a few of the groups.) Many of these people moved 
out of poor neighborhoods as they received better education 
and learned the customs of the country. But many have been 
left behind, either because others have continued to discrimi- 
nate against them or because they have not been able to get 
jobs with higher incomes. The children can provide examples 
from their own experience. 


To give the children further insight into the use of law as a 
means of resolving conflicts between groups, the teacher can 
point out that the people of the United States have voted to 
make laws specially designed to help poor people. There are 
laws providing tax money to help poor people in many ways. 
What are some of the ways this tax money helped people in the 
story about Atlanta? (The Day Care Center took care of Mrs. 
Simpson’s children while she went to school; specialists helped 
Mr. Holt find a job; the Head Start school helped to prepare 
the Holt children for regular school; a job specialist helped Mr. 
Duffey get into school and the War on Poverty gave him money 
to live on while he did so. The neighborhood-aide program with 
people like Mrs. Mayfield helped these people learn what the 
War on Poverty program could do for them.) 


10. The Holt children went to the Head Start school, sponsored by 
the War on Poverty. What is the Head Start school? How does 
it help to prepare children for school? If a member of the class 
has attended, or has a younger brother or sister now attending, 
a Head Start school, he can describe it to his classmates or 
“interview” the younger brother or sister and make a report 
to the class about the work of the school. 


Throughout the discussion the teacher should emphasize that 
although there have been slums with poor people living in them 
since the beginning of cities, the tremendous advances in technology 
and social organization now make it possible, almost for the first 
time, to cope with the problem of poverty. 


THE STORY 


To help the children understand the difficulties of beginning a 
new life in a totally strange environment, the teacher may ask them 


to read the story ‘‘A New Life in the City,” on page 128 of the text. © 


The following questions can be used for discussion purposes. 


1. Howhad Mr. Lovell earned a living in the valley in Kentucky? 
Why did he lose his job? Why couldn’t he get a new job run- 
ning one of the machines? Why couldn’t he find another job 
nearby? 


2. Why did the Lovells decide to go to Chicago instead of Detroit? 
What do you think might have happened if they had gone to 
Detroit? 


3. Why didn’t the family stop at motels along the road during 
their trip? at restaurants? 


4. Why did the city look gray to Laura Jane? What was she used 
to seeing? Do you think the city looks gray to people who live 
there? 


5. Why were most of the cars parked on the Winfields’ street from 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Tennessee? What interests did 
the people who lived in this neighborhood have in common? 
Why did they live close together? 
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Why did Mr. Lovell try to get a job packing boxes or moving 
crates? Why couldn’t he find a job at one of the factories? 


When the Lovells had saved enough money to move out of the 
Winfields’ apartment, where did they move? Why didn’t they 
move into a better neighborhood? 


Suppose the Lovells had been coming to Chicago from a small 
valley in another country. Would it have been easier or harder 
for them to adjust to their new life? 


The children can create a sociodrama or playlet based on the 
incidents of the story and act it out. Other places can be sub- 
stituted for Kentucky and Chicago, depending upon the chil- 
dren’s knowledge and experience. Some members of the class 
who may have had experiences similar to those of the Lovells 
can play leading parts. 


A resource person can be called upon to discuss with the class 
the preparations that should be made before leaving a small 
town or valley to look for a job in the big city. 


To emphasize the great difference between life in the valley and 
life in Chicago, and the difficulties of making the transition, the 
children can prepare a large visual display entitled ‘Learning 
to Live in the City.”’ Each child can be assigned one contrasting 
idea. For example, one child can draw pictures illustrating the 
contrast between a quiet valley and a noisy city; another child 
can illustrate the differences between living in a city where one 
knows comparatively few of the people one sees, and living ina 
small village where one knows almost everybody. Other con- 
trasts might include the differences in play areas, the different 
ways of finding work, the job choices available, the homes, and 
the difference between an economy in which income can be sup- 
plemented by growing food and raising animals and an econo- 
my in which this is not possible. All of the illustrations may 
then be combined into a large mural. 


ACTIVITIES 


L 


To help the children appreciate the ways in which customs and 
rules help to keep people together and to make the city an or- 
derly place in which to live, the teacher can review with them 
the main points of Lesson 12 of OUR WORKING WoRLD: Families 
at Work. 


To help the children understand that in many cases a group 
can protect the interests of the individual better than he could 
alone, the teacher can present the following episodes and ask 
the class to choose between group and individual action. 


EpisopE 1: The mother of several children notices a vacant 
lot in the neighborhood. She wishes that the city would build a 
playground there for the neighborhood, which has few places 
for children to play. Should she go directly to the mayor, 
or should she organize a group of persons who feel as she does? 
How should she go about it? 


EpIsopE 2: A worker in a factory wishes there were a cafe- 
teria in the building. There are no restaurants nearby, and he 
would prefer eating a hot lunch to bringing sandwiches from 
home every day. What should he do to be most effective? 


EpisopE 3: A man feels that his city is not building enough 
new schools, and that there are not enough teachers for all of 
the students. He wants to become a member of the school board. 
What should he do to be elected? (He must talk with people 
who feel as he does and organize them into a group that will 
work for his election and then try to reach a larger audience by 
giving speeches, talking to influential men in the community, 
and trying to get his opinions into the newspapers. ) 


To help the children appreciate the need for strong leadership 
in organizing for the achievement of a common goal, the teach- 
er can reread the story ‘““The Boy Who Stayed”? (OUR WorRK- 
ING WorLp: Neighbors at Work, Lesson 13) to the class. The 
lesson describes how one person with an idea—in this case, the 
improvement of a run-down neighborhood—can effectively 
mobilize the efforts of many people to accomplish something 
that he could not have done alone. 


ay 
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To help children understand the nature of the various organi- 
zations that represent particular interests in their community, 
they can interview officials of several groups to discover the 
purposes of these groups. Examples of groups whose members 
could be interviewed are civil rights organizations, labor 
unions, civic groups such as the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
professional groups such as the American Medical Association, 
and any other body that has been set up for the achievement 
of some local political objective. (The teacher should make 
sure that the children select persons and groups that represent 
a variety of religious, ethnic, political, and social backgrounds 
and interests.) The class can then prepare a symposium with 
one or several children representing the viewpoint and interests 
of each of the groups interviewed. They may also prepare a 
visual display titled ‘‘There Are Many Groups with Many 
Interests in Our City.” 


To help the children appreciate the scope of conflicts of in- 
terest within their city, the teacher can provide newspaper 
and magazine headlines concerning a number of these conflicts. 
The children may wish to illustrate these conflicts with draw- 
ings, using the headlines inside “‘speaking balloons’”’ to repre- 
sent the spoken viewpoints of the persons involved. 


To help the children understand how conflicts between indi- 
viduals or groups can be peacefully resolved, the teacher can 
reread the story “‘How Scientists Study ‘Getting Along’”’ (OUR 
WoRKING WoRLD: Neighbors at Work, Lesson 15) to the class. 
There are several examples, illustrated through episodes, of 
the ways children may resolve conflicts that are likely to arise 
in their lives. These scenes can be acted out by members of 
the class. 


To help the children relate the concepts of the lesson to their 
own experiences, the class can review the five ways in which 
some cities are trying to help people live peacefully together. 
They can then compare these with whatever their own city 
has been doing along similar lines and prepare a display titled 
“Our City Helps People Get Along.” 


To help children understand that to resolve conflict through 
violence hurts not only individuals but the entire city, the 
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class can discuss any acts of mass violence that have occurred 
in their city in recent months. It might be especially helpful 
to ask a city human-relations official to address the class on 
the cost to the city as a whole, in terms not only of money 
lost through property damage and related expense, but of 
human relationships as well. The official can be asked to discuss 
with the class the possible causes of such outbreaks of violence 
and discuss ways of preventing them in the future. 


To demonstrate to the children that differences in income 
create differences in people and thus keep them apart, the fol- 
lowing sociodrama can be performed: The class pretends that 
one corner of the room is a factory where ten children perform 
various jobs, from highly skilled to nonskilled, for which they 
receive corresponding amounts of money. Each receives an 
envelope containing a different amount of money. After re- 
viewing the reasons why some people earn more money than 
others, the children may take their pay to another corner of 
the classroom that is set up as a bank and a department store. 
Each child will recognize that the smaller his income, the less 
he will be able to spend and the less he will be able to save. 
The size of income determines not only how one lives from 
day to day, but also his ability to save money for vacations, 
better homes and automobiles, college education for the chil- 
dren, and so on. 


To give the children a deeper understanding of the causes of 
poverty, the teacher can review the basic points of Lesson 16 
in OuR WoRKING WoRLD: Families at Work. The children 
should be reminded that incomes differ because— 


a) Jobs that require more education usually pay more. 


b) Salary and wages depend upon the relation between supply 
and demand. 


c) Workers who produce faster and better usually earn 
more. 


The children should then analyze the position of a poor 
person to determine why he is poor. They will discover that 
for the most part— 


a) The poor person is not well educated or trained. 


a 
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b) Hehas only the simplest of skills, which are quite common 
and therefore in great supply. 


c) Machines have taken over many of the manual jobs, so 
the demand for manual labor is low. 


d) ‘The poor person is handicapped in his productivity by 
lack of skill and training. 


The children should also be reminded that there are other 
causes of poverty, such as discrimination in hiring, bad health, 
or absence of the major wage earner. 


To help the children understand why persons with only simple 
manual skills are usually the first to lose their jobs if there is 
a drop in prosperity, the teacher can discuss with them the 
kinds of jobs that are available to persons with poor educa- 
tions. The children can make a list of some of these jobs. 
Such a list might include waitresses, shoeshine boys, maids 
and cleaning women, babysitters, and unskilled laborers. They 
can then consider how these jobs would be affected if the 
incomes of many of the families of the city would drop. 

The nature of the list will depend upon the experiences of 
the children. But they may easily discover that people are 
unwilling or unable to spend money for these services when 
times are bad. 


To demonstrate that unemployment and resulting poverty 
vary greatly from place to place, and that they depend upon 
economic conditions as well as personal abilities, the teacher 
can refer the class to the previous case studies of Houston and 
Pittsburgh. In Houston, business was rapidly expanding. 
Therefore businesses competed for workers. In Pittsburgh, 
there was a time when the steel mills closed down. New busi- 
nesses did not open. Workers competed for fewer jobs. In 
Houston, few people were unemployed; in Pittsburgh, many 
were unemployed. 


The children can consider why workers did not simply move 
from Pittsburgh, where there were few jobs, to Houston, where 
there were many. The insights gained in reading the story 
of the Lovells’ move to Chicago (p. 128) will be helpful here. 
The children will discover that— 
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a) Strong ties to family and friends may make people want 
to stay where they are. 


b) Poor people often cannot afford to move their families 
great distances. 


c) The kinds of jobs offered in the new location may call for 
skills the workers do not have. 


d) Communication between the two labor markets may be 
so poor that the people most in need of new jobs never 
hear of them. 


e) An unemployed worker may own a house in a depressed 
area. It is difficult to sell property in an area where many 
people are out of work. Also, the unemployed worker will 
have to pay rent for quarters when he goes to a new area. 


f) Even if a worker has skills that are needed, he cannot 
be sure that he will get a job in the new location after 
having made sacrifices to get there. 


To help the children understand that simply providing weekly 
allowances for food and clothing is not the most creative or 
productive solution to the problem of poverty, the teacher 
can pose the following situation for discussion. An unemployed 
worker is faced with these choices: he can receive an allowance 
from the government that will take care of his physical needs, 
or he can enter a training program that will equip him with 
skills that are in demand in his area. Should he take the govern- 
ment allowance, or should he enter the training program? 
The class should first discuss which is better for society as 
a whole. If the worker gets the skills and goes to work, his 
efforts will increase the overall amount of goods produced and 
so contribute to a higher standard of living for all. If he stays 
on the allowance, the economy may well be able to afford it, 
but he will never contribute to a rise in overall production. 
Secondly, which is better for the worker? The teacher 
should point out that he might receive a lower allowance while 
on the training program, but that afterward he may be able 
to earn more on a job that makes use of his new skills. The 
major point for the children to consider is that so long as 
the worker lacks needed skills, he must depend on the govern- 
ment allowance. Even if the allowance is large, the receiver 
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lacks independence. If he gets the needed skills, he can become 
a contributing member of society with greater independence 
and self-reliance. 


To give the children another example of the ways in which 
laws help to eliminate future conflicts between groups, the 
teacher can discuss the school lunch program. If the school 
has a lunch program that makes use of federal aid, the class 
can analyze the reasons behind the program. A comparison 
with the family may be helpful. In an individual family, the 
producers and earners wish the children to eat wholesome 
food so that they will be healthy when they grow up. Similarly, 
all of the families of the nation have decided that all children, 
whether rich or poor, should eat nourishing lunches. If a 
child is hungry, he cannot concentrate on his studies. If he 
cannot concentrate, he cannot learn and either will be forced 
to drop out of school or will learn very little while there. In 
either case his lack of education will prevent his getting a 
good job when he joins the labor force. He may be poor. And 
so the poverty cycle will begin again. The nation as a whole 
is being helped when poor children are provided with whole- 
some, inexpensive school lunches, 


To help the children appreciate the scope of the efforts being 
made to help disadvantaged groups to help themselves, a 
worker in one of the many government or private programs 
such as VISTA, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Operation 
Head Start, local settlement houses, and so on, can be invited 
to explain his work to the class. Perhaps one of the students 
in the class has an older brother or sister or a parent involved 
in such work. The teacher might know someone who could 
be asked to speak. 


To make the children more sensitive to the problems of other 
children, and to help them understand what prejudice is like 
to one who experiences it, the teacher can ask: What do you 
suppose it would feel like to visit another country where all 
the people were strangers speaking another language, and 
whose customs and beliefs were different from yours? Would 
you feel lonely? afraid? Would you want to go home? Would 
you be angry? The great sadness is that there are many people 
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who feel this way every day of their lives but who do not live || 
in a foreign country at all. They are people who live in their |} 
own country but are discriminated against because their skin } 
may be of a different color, or they may eat different foods, | 
or they may have unusual names. 

The teacher should emphasize that such prejudices are |) 
opposed to the American ideal. Many people in our country are |} 
working to erase these prejudices. 


To acquaint the children with the way some individuals have } 
worked to help the poor overcome their handicaps and to 
ensure that, despite differences, everyone has an equal chance } 
to enjoy the benefits of our society, the teacher can read the 
stories ‘““The Mayor,” ‘““The Newspaperman,” ““The Kings: | 
Father and Son,” and ‘““The Neighborhood Aide” to the class. 
In discussing the stories afterward, the following points can 
be raised: Why were some of Atlanta’s citizens not sharing | 
in its general well-being? (Lack of education and presence of } 
discrimination.) What were some of the practical steps Mayor |} 
Allen took to solve these problems? to eliminate slums? What jj 
kinds of changes did Ralph McGill and the Martin Luther 
Kings see in the South? Were they for these changes? Why? | 
Did some people disagree? Why? Do you think that Ralph 
McGill and the Martin Luther Kings have influenced the way |) 
people think in the South? in the nation? Did it take courage 
to do the things that Mayor Allen, Ralph McGill, and the 
Kings did? Is Mrs. Bogan as famous a person as Mayor Allen } 
or Ralph McGill or the Kings? (No.) Is her work important? } 
(Yes.) Has she changed some people’s lives? How? Could } 
Mayor Allen or Ralph McGill or the Kings do as good a job } 
if there were not people like Mrs. Bogan to carry out their | 
ideas? Do you think that each of these five people is different | 
from the others? (This last question should be developed to | 
show how people of vastly differing backgrounds can work | 
together to make our cities better places to live.) 


To acquaint the children with one of the means by which | 
disadvantaged people can help themselves, the teacher can | 
read the story ‘‘The School with a Double Life.’’ Afterward i 
the class can discuss how this kind of community school is | 
of value. The teacher can ask: If the people going to school | 
prepare themselves for better jobs, how does this help the 


community and the nation? Do you think that the community 
school is something like the old town square? (Yes. People 
of all ages and groups come together to learn and enjoy them- 
selves.) Do you think that a community school makes a 
stronger community? Does it hold people together or does it 
cause them to keep apart? 


STORIES 


The Mayor 
by Arlie Schardt 


Life could have been very easy for Ivan Allen, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Georgia. He might have spent his life enjoying the wealth he earned 
after he took over a family business. Instead, against the advice 
of most of his friends, Ivan Allen left the world of business and 
entered the world of politics. In 1961, at the age of fifty, he was 
elected mayor of Atlanta. 

This in itself is not so unusual. What is unusual is what Ivan 
Allen did after he became mayor. His career was marked by 
many successes; the city grew at a record pace, business was 
thriving, huge buildings were springing up, a cultural center was 
built, and a new stadium brought major-league sports to the South 
for the first time. To almost anyone, it would have seemed that 
Mayor Allen’s career in office was a complete success. 

But Mayor Allen was not content. Beneath all these outward 
appearances, he knew, something was wrong. He knew there were 
thousands of people in the city who were not sharing in its pros- 
perity. Mayor Allen knew they were poor. He knew they were 
uneducated. He knew their lives had little hope. It would have 
been easy to ignore these people. But Mayor Allen believed that 
every citizen should have the opportunity to build a good life. 
He decided that something must be done. 

First of all, Mayor Allen realized that one large group of 
poor people were cut off from many opportunities only because they 
were Negro. So in 1963, when the Congress of the United States 
was considering a civil rights bill to seek equal opportunities for 


all citizens, Mayor Allen went to Washington. He told Congress 
that many cities and states had laws that kept special privileges 
for white people only. He told Congress that this was wrong. He 
said the nation faced ‘“‘a challenge to all of us to make every 
American free in fact as well as in theory.’”’ Ivan Allen was the 
only mayor from the Deep South to publicly support the civil 
rights bill. 

The bill passed. The new law angered many people who had 
opposed change. Friends told Mayor Allen that his honesty would 
cost him his job. They said he was certain to lose the next election. 
But when that election came in 1965, Mayor Allen was reelected 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Still, he knew that the passage of the civil rights bill was only 
one small step in the fight against poverty. He knew that thousands 
of families were living in slums, and that slums breed despair. 
“The city’s biggest problems,” he said, “tare housing, education, 
and jobs. Raise the standards of housing. Put every family in a 
decent place to live, add a reasonable degree of education, offer 
job opportunities, and you do not need to worry about the people 
being strong.” 

But how could a city get rid of slums? No large city had ever 
done it. Again people said that Mayor Allen was making a mistake. 
They said that many programs had failed. They said that the cost 
was too high. Government should not start such an expensive pro- 
gram just because some people were poor. 

Mayor Allen replied that the federal government had offered 
many helpful programs for cities, but the cities had not used them 
wisely. This time, he said, a program was needed that would in- 
clude not only the government, but private business as well. The 
entire nation learned of Mayor Allen’s idea when he called over 
three hundred business and government leaders to Atlanta for a 
meeting called ‘“The Mayor’s Conference on Housing.” 

“Success depends upon the imagination and action of private 
business as a partner with government,”’ said Mayor Allen. He 
called on the banks, the real estate businessmen, and the building 
industry to work together. 

Mayor Allen knew the fight against slums would take years. 
But he was sure that poverty had to be fought, and he knew the 
work had to begin. ‘Too often the poor are ignored and not 
brought into the affairs of their governments,” said Mayor Allen. 
‘We shall not rest until every Atlantan is housed in safe, sound, 
and decent shelter.” 
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The Newspaperman 
by Arlie Schardt 


The huge desk was piled high with magazines, newspapers, 
and books on poetry and history. Bookshelves lined the walls of 
the office. 

A steady stream of visitors interrupted the man at the desk. 
He was working at his typewriter, but he paused in his work to 
chat with the visitors—a dancer from India, a student from Africa, 
a farm woman from southern Georgia, a teacher from Latin 
America, a young newspaperman from Wisconsin. 

Ralph McGill, publisher and world-famous columnist of the 
Atlanta Constitution, always has time for people. It did not matter 
that he was working on a column for the newspaper. People are 
his life. His writing shows his deep feeling for people. 

Ralph McGill’s column is read by people throughout the 
world. He has been writing it every day for more than thirty 
years. More than 120 newspapers publish it. Many people say, 
“T never make up my mind about a problem until I read Ralph 
McGill.” 

How did Ralph McGill become one of the most important 
newspapermen in the world? 

Ralph McGill was born on the family farm outside the town 
of Soddy, Tennessee. His father had worked all his life on the farm, 
and had less than eight grades of schooling in a tiny, one-room 
schoolhouse. Ralph McGill’s father knew his children must have 
a better education. He gave up his farm and moved his family 
twenty-five miles south to Chattanooga. 

Ralph McGill went to college. He served with the U.S. Marines 
in World War I. After the war he worked as a copyboy for the 
Nashville Banner. Soon he became a police reporter, then a polit- 
ical reporter, then a sports editor. In 1929 he moved to Atlanta 
to write sports and general news for the Constitution. 

Today McGill writes about a fast-changing South. The South 
used to be mostly farming country. But as more and more factories 
opened in the South, people moved in great numbers from the 
farms to the cities. The change has been sudden. It is difficult 
for many people to change their habits and ideas as fast as the 
change is taking place. 
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Ralph McGill knows that one of the biggest problems caused 
by this change is segregation. Segregation is a system that keeps } 
Negro citizens separate from white citizens in nearly all activities, | 
from schools to churches and jobs. McGill knows that if the South 
is to move ahead with modern times, it has to leave segregation |} 
behind. 

McGill loves the South with a love that digs below the soil |} 
he was raised on. He knows the South must change, and he says | 
so in his writing. It takes great courage to speak out in favor of || 
change. McGill has that courage. Once a band of men drove past | 
his house in the dark and fired rifles at his home. Once he was kept |) 
awake all night when strangers telephoned every two minutes to 
say they were going to kill him and his wife and son. But this | 
did not stop Ralph McGill from writing bravely. 

The South reached its greatest crisis when the Supreme Court 
ruled that it was unconstitutional for public schools to educate 
Negro children separately. Some people opposed this rule bitterly. 
They even bombed and burned some schools. Ralph McGill wrote: 
“In the end, the decent, civilized people will prevail. In the end 
there will be education for all children. Bombers will prove nothing |; 
by bombing, or destroying a school or a church. God still lives. 
Learning remains.” 

When some people said they would close the schools rather | 
than allow all races to attend, McGill wrote that the only wise jj 
course was to keep the schools open. His columns gave hope to 
people of goodwill. The schools stayed open. 

For his wisdom and his courage, he was awarded the Pulitzer | 
Prize for Journalism in 1959. 

Ralph McGill shows courage in many ways. Often he disagrees 
with politicians about what they say and do. But he usually likes 
them as people. Once a powerful governor called him an enemy. 
McGill just smiled and said, “I am not your enemy, Governor. I 
just disagree with your politics, that’s all.’”’ McGill encourages dis- 
agreement on the pages of his newspaper. He knows it sharpens 
the mind. 

Over the last thirty years, Ralph McGill has helped many 
young people in their careers, including singers, painters, dancers, 
poets, and especially journalists. He has always stressed that every 
human being has the right to be treated with dignity and fairness. — 
He once wrote, ‘“‘There is more good than evil in people every- 
where.” 





The Kings: Father and Son 
by Arlie Schardt 


The event was seen on television all over the world. Millions 
watched on that day in 1964 as the ceremonies in Sweden honored 
the young American minister. At the age of thirty-five, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., had just become the youngest man ever to win 
the Nobel Peace Prize. It was awarded to him as the person “who 
has done the most for the furtherance of brotherhood among men.”’ 

Months later, early in 1965, Dr. King was guest at a huge 
dinner in his hometown, Atlanta, Georgia. One speaker said to 
him, ‘Atlanta is a finer city today because of your noble efforts.” 

Hundreds of important white people had come to dine with 
hundreds of Negroes—and for the purpose of honoring a Negro. 
Dr. King had fought hard to gain equal rights for all Americans. 
Yet he had fought without hatred or violence. He had earned the 
honor paid him that night. 

Not many years before, Negroes in Atlanta and in many other 
parts of the country could not live as they chose. They were not 
permitted to eat in most restaurants where white people ate. Such 
restaurants were said to be segregated. When Negroes rode on a 
bus, they had to sit in the back. They had to attend separate 
schools. They had to use separate drinking fountains. They could 
not use public restrooms provided for white people. Sometimes 
sick Negro children were not admitted to hospitals for white 
people. Negroes rode in separate elevators. They even paid taxes 
at a separate window in city hall. 

It took great courage to fight segregation in the South. There 
it had long been a way of life. It was supported by many people. 
But Martin Luther King, Jr., came from a family of brave men. 
Once his grandfather asked Negroes not to buy an Atlanta news- 
paper that was not fair to Negroes. Hundreds of Negroes would 
not buy the paper. His father, Dr. Martin Luther King, Sr., never 
gave up in his struggle to end segregation. He fought it in many 
ways. He preached against it in his sermons in church. He urged 
Negroes to demand their right to vote. Always he encouraged 
Negroes to demand their rights as citizens. 

But many Negroes would not follow the preaching of Martin 
Luther King, Sr. ‘‘They were afraid,” he recalls. ‘‘They said I 
was a fool. They said the day would never come when everyone 


would have equal rights.’ Yet he worked to make life better for 
his people. 

“I prayed, too,” he adds, ‘‘that what I could not do for them 
would be done by my children. I taught them that America belongs 
to all Americans. I taught them not to be afraid.” 

One day when young Martin was only seven, his father took 
him downtown to buy shoes. The clerk told them to move to the back 
of the store where other Negroes were seated. Dr. King promptly 
took Martin, Jr., and left the store. ““No matter how long I live,”’ 
he told his son, “‘I will never accept this. I will fight for equal rights 
until I die.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., has many such memories. Some 
were in his thoughts as he sat with his wife at the huge dinner 
honoring him in Atlanta in 1965. He remembered how he felt on 
his first train ride as a young man. When he went to eat in the 
dining car, a curtain was pulled across the car. This was to sepa- 
rate Negroes from the white diners. ‘“‘I felt as if a curtain had come 
down across my whole life,’’ he recalls. 

Such were the almost endless experiences with segregation 
that shaped the ideas of Martin Luther King, Jr., and made him 
a leader. He did so well in high school that he entered college 
when he was only fifteen. After college he studied for the ministry 
at a school where almost all students were white. He graduated 
first in his class and was named the outstanding student. 

Soon after, he became minister of a church in Montgomery, 
Alabama. There he became leader of fifty thousand Negroes who 
demanded equal treatment on city buses. They had chosen him 
leader because he could speak so well and so clearly. He could 
picture with words the hopes of his people, the longings they felt. 

The Negroes of Montgomery vowed they would never again 
ride the buses until they were treated as the white people were 
treated. For one year they rode together in car pools, or they 
walked to work. The bus company had so few customers it began 
to lose money. Still city officials would not change the old rules 
for Negroes. Then one day the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that segregated buses were against the highest law of the 
land. Dr. King and his people had won. 

They had won without bloodshed. It was the idea of Dr. King 
never to fight with guns or clubs. He said that if your enemy 
hit you, you did not hit back. ‘The strong man is the man who 
can stand up for his rights and not hit back,” said Dr. King. 
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Fighting for an idea without using force came naturally to 
Martin. As a boy he had never hit back if the school bully struck 
him. As a man he set an example for his followers even in the 
worst of times. Martin was physically attacked several times, but 
he didn’t strike back. Three times people tried to destroy his house. 

Once during the bus struggle in Montgomery, someone threw 
a bomb at his house. Dr. King spoke calmly to his angry followers, 
telling them not to fight violence with violence. ‘“‘Be peaceful,” 
he told them as they gathered in front of his house. ‘‘We believe 
in law and order. We want to love our enemies. Be good to them. 
All men are related to each other. If I harm my brother, I harm 
myself.’’ Because of his dignity, Dr. King won respect throughout 
the nation. Because he would not use violence many people who 
had ignored him began to support him. 

When our nation was born, we made known to the world our 
belief that all men are created equal. The world watched to see 
if we really believed in this ideal. Finally we showed that we did. 
In 1964 the government of the United States passed an important 
law. This law said the Negro should not be separated from the 
white in schools, restaurants, hotels, libraries, and other public 
places—including trains and buses. 

But it takes a long time to make a law come true. Even after 
the law had been passed, in some parts of the country it was 
still very difficult for Negroes to vote. So Martin Luther King, 
Jr., fought for his people again as he had fought for them before. 
This time he would make sure the Negroes would be allowed to 
vote. Then no one could prevent them from taking part in the 
government of their country. He remembered what his father had 
told him long ago: ‘“SNo man can be a good citizen without taking 
part in the life of a city, a town, or a nation. To do this, he must 
be allowed to vote.’’ Again Congress passed an important law. 
This time it ensured the rights of all citizens to vote. Now they 
could vote, elect their officials, and have a voice in their government. 

The walls of segregation were starting to crumble. People of 
all races began to meet and make an effort to understand one 
another. Now life began to improve for the Negro. This was true 
not only in Atlanta but elsewhere in the nation, too. 

Dr. King thought of some of the many ways in which life 
had changed for him and his family. How well he remembered the 
day when his little girl was five years old. She wanted to go to 
an amusement park called Funtown. ‘I will never forget it,’’ he 
recalls. ‘‘I took her on my knee, and I had to tell her she couldn’t go 
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because she was colored.” He told her, though, that thousands of | 
people were working to change this. Now she can go to many || 
places barred to her in the past. “‘If we continue our work unafraid || 
and nonviolently, all people, regardless of color, will someday be 
able to go where they like.”’ 

All these changes in the lives of millions of people in this 
country were brought about by Martin Luther King, Jr., Martin 
Luther King, Sr., and the many other people who believed in the 
idea that no man should be set apart because of his race or religion. 


The Neighborhood Aide 
by Arlie Schardt 


‘*‘You’d be surprised the things people do not know about 
programs that can help them,” says Mrs. Annie Sue Bogan, a || 
neighborhood aide in Atlanta, Georgia. i) 

Every day Mrs. Bogan walks up and down the streets of her || 
neighborhood, talking to people about the War on Poverty and jj 
how it helps poor people help themselves. Mrs. Bogan is one of || 
three hundred neighborhood aides in Atlanta. It is her job to meet || 
everyone she can in her neighborhood, learn about their problems, |} 
and show them how some of those problems can be solved. | 

“T meet people who have had strokes, people with retarded | 
children, people who are lonely, children who are not in school, 
people who need jobs,”’ says Mrs. Bogan. Many times she brings 
them to the Neighborhood Center, a building located in the heart 
of poor neighborhoods, where experts provide guidance. ‘‘People 
come to the center to find jobs, to get tips on housekeeping, to learn | 
to sew, to make things for the home, to find help for their retarded |) 
children, to get legal advice, to get dental care for their children, | 
and a hundred other things,” says Mrs. Bogan. 

As a Negro who has been poor herself, Mrs. Bogan understands 
the problems of poor people. She has lived all her life in the area | 
she is now trying to help. Mrs. Bogan was the oldest of eleven | 
children in her family. Her father supported the family by doing | 
many different jobs. Her mother worked as a maid. Mrs. Bogan 
had to help care for her younger brothers and sisters while her 
mother worked. She dropped out of school after eighth grade. Even | 
before then, she held jobs in the afternoons and on weekends. 

Later Mrs. Bogan married and had two children. Her son 





joined the Air Force and her daughter married a teacher. While 
her husband worked for a paper company, Mrs. Bogan held many 
jobs. She worked for laundries, dry cleaners, restaurants, as an 
assistant to a nurse in a factory, and as a maid. When her husband 
retired, she looked for a new job. But employers told her she was 
either too young or too old. The Bogans were worried, for they 
had little money. “I was right down against it,’’ recalls Mrs. Bogan. 
“T was desperate.” 

One day a man came through the neighborhood talking about 
the War on Poverty. He said there was a need for neighborhood 
aides. Soon Mrs. Bogan was enrolled in an eight-week training 
program. She learned how to interview people, how to develop 
her own skills, and she learned how various agencies in the com- 
munity can help people in need. 

Then came the day when Mrs. Bogan was on her own. She 
was the very first neighborhood aide to work in her area. ‘“The 
first place I went,”’ she says laughing, “I was so nervous I fell on 
the stairs. But I didn’t let that stop me. I got up, brushed myself off 
and said, ‘I’m Mrs. Bogan.’ ”’ 

Day after day she canvasses the area to find out who lives in 
every apartment and every house. She walks up Travis Street, 
down Kennedy, along Bankhead, Griffin, English, and Ashby 
streets. She knows the main problem in her area: money. “‘Eighty- 
five percent of the people here are underemployed,’ she says. 
“They work hard but they get small salaries. They can’t make 
ends meet.” 

Mrs. Bogan also knows that people are naturally suspicious 
of strangers who linger in their neighborhoods or knock on their 
doors. She knows that many poor people “‘don’t believe what 
people tell them. They have been lied to a lot.” 

So Mrs. Bogan knows she must approach people patiently. 
She never rushes anyone. Often she gets acquainted without men- 
tioning the War on Poverty. She finds that almost everybody 
wants someone who will listen to their problems. But she begins 
carefully. ‘I never say ‘Do you have a problem?’ That seems so 
uncouth to me. Instead I just let people talk. I’m a very good 
listener.”’ 

Mrs. Bogan often visits someone several times before she 
begins telling them about the War on Poverty. “‘When people 
find you’re not trying to give anything away, they listen,” she 
says. She keeps notes on every visit. She might write: “Crawford. 
Wants a job and a place to leave children.” 


In that case, Mrs. Bogan helped Mrs. Crawford place her 
children in a day-care center sponsored by the War on Poverty. 
This gave Mrs. Crawford time to find a job. At another house, 
Mrs. Bogan found two children who belonged in school. She knew 
the local police officer was a friendly man. She asked him to speak 
with the parents. Soon the children were back in school. 

Mrs. Bogan finds many families with so little education they 
do not know how to plan a budget. ‘“‘We have a good old-fashioned 
talk,” she says. ‘I don’t tell them what to do. I tell them what I 
would do if I were they.” She prefers this approach because she 
knows people do things best when they feel they have made their 
own decision. At one house she found some children who were not 
in school because they had no shoes. She helped their father work 
out a budget starting with new shoes on the very next paycheck, 
and the children were back in school. 

‘You never know who’s there when you knock on the door,” 
says Mrs. Bogan. But she is always prepared. She shows women 
how to prepare low-cost meals. She has recipes for the best meals 
for sick people. She babysits while a mother or father goes to the 
Neighborhood Center to meet the job counselor, or while parents 
go to one of the War on Poverty’s community schools, which are 
open every night to help people learn new skills. Some nights 
Mrs. Bogan attends classes at the community school herself. 

Many poor people have found ways to help themselves be- 
cause Annie Sue Bogan knocked on their door. Mrs. Bogan has 
also found that by helping others she has helped herself. ‘I learned 
to have more confidence in myself. As I walk those hills, knowing 
I am on my own, it’s a real experience. You know that whatever 
happens is up to you. 

‘*‘When the President talked on television about helping poor 
people in the War on Poverty, I didn’t think he meant me,” says 
Mrs. Bogan. ‘‘Now it has come home to me.” 


The School with a Double Life 


by Arlie Schardt 
Most schools close their doors late in the afternoon and do 
not open again until the next morning. You might say that they 


seem to be asleep a good part of the time. But in Atlanta, Georgia, 
there are fourteen community schools that are open most of the 
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time. Six nights a week, winter and summer, they are open as late 
as eleven o’clock at night. When the regular school day ends, 
community school begins. 

Community schools are not just for boys and girls. They 
are for all the people—for grownups, for little children too young 
for regular school, and for teen-agers. The community school is for 
anyone in the neighborhood who wants to learn. 

Community schools are a wonderful idea. Why should only 
children from six to sixteen go to school? Why shouldn’t anyone, 
whether he is four or a hundred and four, go to school if he is 
curious and wants to learn? There is a very peculiar thing about 
human beings: they are curious and full of energy; they have got 
to be busy doing things. What an exciting place the community 
school is when all those curious, busy people get together! 

In a community school a whole family can go to school to- 
gether. That is the way it was with the Jackson family. Kathy 
Jackson went to the regular classes at Price High School on the 
city’s south side. Because she wanted to be sure to get a good 
job when she graduated, she knew that extra study would help 
her. So she went back to Price Community School every evening 
from six to eight o’clock to study typing and bookkeeping. 

Kathy’s mother went to school too. She studied office work, 
bookkeeping, typing, and sewing at the community school. She 
hopes her new skills will help her to get a better job. 

Kathy’s grandmother also went to school. She already had a 
job, but she wanted to get a better job. It is not easy to get a good 
job without a high school diploma, and she did not have one. So 
she went to school four nights a week to study English, history, 
economics, shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping. 

On graduation day Kathy, her mother, and her grandmother 
marched down the aisle of Price High School together to get their 
diplomas. 

Kathy’s grandmother hugged her diploma as she said, ‘For 
thirty-three years I have looked forward to this moment! I never 
had the chance to go to high school before.”’ 

There are dozens of courses that people—children and grown- 
ups—can study in the community schools. Mr. Hubbard, the 
assistant principal at Price, spends many hours talking to the 
neighborhood people to find out what they want to learn. Then he 
sets up the new classes in Price Community School. 

What are some of the things that the people of Atlanta’s 
south side study? In some classrooms grownups are catching up 
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on the learning they missed when they were children. They are 
learning reading, writing, and arithmetic. Some of the people are 
sixty years old. They never had a chance to go to school when they 
were youngsters. | 

In other classrooms people are studying regular high school | 
subjects. Many of them are young people who dropped out of 
school to get a job. Now they know that they need more schooling 
if they want to get a better job. So they come back to school in 
the evening. In a year or two they will graduate from high school. 

Many of the people who go to Price Community School are 
learning new skills just for the fun of it. The woodcraft room is 
full of people of all ages except, of course, tiny children. Ten- 
year-old boys can make sturdy furniture and serving trays to give 
to their parents. In the leatherworking class, boys, girls, and 
grownups make billfolds, handsome purses, and belts. Some chil- 
dren made a beautiful key case for Mr. Hubbard to show him 
how much they liked community school. 

Down the hall a group of women have a good time at their 
sewing lessons. They learn to make pretty dresses and hats. There 
are pottery classes where people learn how to make beautiful cups, 
dishes, and vases. Some people learn how to make repairs on elec- 
trical appliances. They want to save money on repair bills. 

The library is filled with children doing their homework. 
Often home is too crowded or noisy to be a good study place. 
Now children have a place where they can study. The school even 
has a room where children can watch television. This means that 
the parents can attend class without having to worry about their 
children. 

Six nights a week the gym is filled with dozens of boys playing 
basketball. 

There is a room full of cash registers. On winter evenings 
grownups learn to be cashiers by practicing on the cash registers. 
In the summer five- and six-year-old children use the machines 
in a class called Math for Fun. 

Each evening at closing time, Mr. Hubbard stands outside 
and watches the people as they start home. He smiles warmly as 
he thinks what a wonderful thing it is that the Atlanta School 
Board and the War on Poverty have made the idea of a community 
school come true. 

“Schools belong to the people,” says Mr. Hubbard. “I like to © 
think that the brightly lighted windows of Price School are the — 
sparkling eyes of a community that is really wide awake!” if 
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LESSON 7: The City and Government 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children discover that people in our country ask 
government to fulfill certain wants by making binding deci- 
sions. Generally these wants are those that they feel could 
not be met as well by individual families, business, or volunteer 
efforts. 


To help the children discover that we believe the binding 
decisions made by government should provide for— 


a) Order (make life safe and orderly). 
b) Justice (make things fair for everyone). 


c) Welfare (promote people’s well-being). 


To help the children understand that the United States is a 
representative democracy. Under this system of government 
the people elect persons to represent them in the government. 
The people elect those who they think will best present their 
ideas. 


To bring out that there are various local governments (city, 
county, and special-purpose districts). These governments get 
their right to be governments from the state. 


To familiarize the children with the common forms of city 
government: 


a) Most city governments have a council or commission to 
which councilmen or commissioners are elected by the 
people of the city. The council or commission makes laws 
and important decisions for the city. 


b) Many cities have a mayor elected by the people of the 
city. It is his job to carry out the laws and other decisions 
made by the council or commission. Other cities have a 
specialist called a city manager. He is hired by the coun- 


cil or commission to carry out the laws and decisions it 
makes. 


To make the children aware that many specialists are needed 
to run the government and carry out the decisions of the 
lawmakers. Many of these specialists must be highly trained 
professionals in order to perform the demanding tasks of 
police work, city planning, human relations, engineering, and 
other fields that are an important part of city government 
today. 


To help the children gain an understanding of the political 
process, that is, how wants are expressed and government 
decisions made. 


a) Individual wants become political demands when one 
person or many persons with the same wants demand 
government action to fulfill these wants. These individuals 
may be any citizens, whether private persons or elected 
officials. 


b) ‘The newspapers, radio stations, and TV stations carry 
news of the demands and stimulate discussion and debate 
concerning the demands. 


c) The demands of various groups often lead to conflicts. 
There may be conflicts between different income, social, 
or ethnic groups, between different neighborhoods, or be- 
tween the interests of a particular group or neighbor- 
hood and those of the city as a whole. There may also be 
conflicts between cities and suburbs and between urban 
and rural areas. 


d) Once the government has decided whether to fulfill a 
demand, we expect that everyone will obey the decision. 
(This does not mean that a group cannot demand that 
the decision be changed.) 


e) If people are not satisfied with the decisions made by 
their elected officials, they can (1) vote for other persons | 
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at: 


at the next election; (2) try to get the state to change 
the form (the charter) of their local government so that 
it can work better; (3) give up trying to get the govern- 
ment to work well. In the last case, they can move away 
from the city or simply stop taking part in elections and 
other government affairs. 


To help the children understand that deciding these conflicts 
is an important part of the government’s work. 


To demonstrate that to get good government that responds 
to their demands, people must take an active part in their 
community. They must work all the time to get the govern- 
ment to listen to their demands. 


To help the children discover that a great many more demands 
are being made of city government today than were made in 
the past. Some of the reasons for this are: 


a) City growth creates more problems that individuals and 
groups ask government to solve. 


b) More people are taking an active part in making political 
demands. As new groups begin making demands, they 
add to the total number of demands being made. 


c) Most people are better-off today than they were in the 
past. The better-off people are, the more services they 
demand from the government. 


To remind the children that the goods and services produced 
by government are paid for by— 


a) All our families together through taxes paid to the local, 
state, and United States governments. 


6b) Fees and special taxes collected from those who use cer- 
tain special services. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To introduce the children to the major ideas of the lesson, the 


teacher can have them read the concept unit ‘‘ The City and Govern- 
ment,”’ on page 132 of the text. Afterward the teacher can raise 
the following questions for discussion. Care should be taken that 


the children do not simply repeat what they have read in the con- 
cept unit. Rather, the discussion should awaken their interest in 
government and politics. 


Ly 


Name some of the different ways our wants are taken care 
of. What are some of the things that we ask government to 
do? Can you think of some ways government helps to make 
our lives safer and more orderly? to provide for fairness for 
all? to provide for our well-being? (The children should be 
encouraged to give examples of government action that they 
know about from their own experience so that the discussion 
is not confined to the few examples given in the text.) 


Why do we say that government in the United States is 
representative? Why do we say that it is a democracy? 


Do we have many different governments in the United States? 
Where do the city and county governments get their right 
to be governments? (From the state government. ) 


How do the people of the city have a say about who runs their 
city government? What do the lawmakers do? What is the 
mayor’s job? Do some cities have a city manager to carry 
out the decisions of the lawmakers? (While the teacher should 
discuss briefly both the mayor-council and city manager forms 
of city government, the form used locally should receive the 
most attention. Examples from the local situation should be 
drawn upon to clarify and deepen the children’s understanding 
of the work of government officials.) 


How do people let the government know what they want? 
Do many different groups make demands of government? 
Do you think more people know about and discuss the de- 
mands because of the work of newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision? 


Why are more demands being made of city government today? 
What are some of the problems that growth has brought? 
Are more groups making demands today? (If a community 
council, neighborhood organization, block club, schools com- 
mittee, or other local association has been organized recently 
in the area served by the school, it can be used as an example 
of a new group which probably will be making additional 
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demands of the city government.) How does the fact that 
people are better-off today affect demands being made of city 
governments? 


7. How does the government get the money it needs to fulfill 
these many demands? Do all our families help through taxes? 


8. Does everyone agree about what the government should do? 
May what one group wants conflict with what another group 
wants? Do poor people’s wants sometimes conflict with those 
of rich people? Why is there sometimes a conflict between 
two neighborhoods that both want better city services? Could 
something be good for one group or neighborhood but not 
as good for the city as a whole? What kinds of conflicts are 
there between city people and those who do not live in cities? 
Must the men and women elected to the government be care- 
ful in deciding such conflicts? Why? (The children should 
understand that whatever the government decides to do when 
there is a conflict, someone will be disappointed and perhaps 
even suffer a loss of some sort. It is the government’s job to 
decide such conflicts so that the greatest good comes to the 
greatest number.) 


9. Will people vote for the same persons again if they think the 
government has done a good job? if they think the govern- 
ment has not done a good job? Why do people often work 
together to elect the persons they think will fill their demands? 


10. Do people sometimes think that they cannot do much to 
change their city government? What do they do when they 
feel this way? Do you think that they solve their problems 
by giving up or moving away? (The teacher can point out that 
they may escape the city’s problems for a while, but have 
not really solved anything.) What must people do if they 
really want to have good government that does something 
about their wants? 


The above discussion should introduce the lesson. The con- 
cept unit should be reviewed when the class has completed the 
work of the lesson. The important points can then be discussed 
again in greater depth, the children drawing upon what they have 
learned in the course of the lesson to support their opinions. 
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THE CASE STUDY 


To acquaint the children with one attempt to improve govern- 


ment so that it can better cope with the many problems that affect 
our growing metropolitan areas today, the teacher can have them 
read the case study ‘‘Getting Together for Good Government: 
Greater Miami,” on page 138 of the text. Afterward the class can 
discuss the following questions. 


1: 


What were some of the problems that faced the Greater 
Miami area? Why were there so many different speed limits 
along the main roads? Were the traffic lights controlled to 
move cars along smoothly? Were there many expressways? 
Were the bus lines well planned? What effect did this lack 
of overall planning have on traffic? How did this hurt workers? 
tourists? 


What was the biggest cause of smog? Could any one city 
really control it? Why was smog bad for the area’s tourist 
business? Did the area have a problem with dirty water? Why? 
Do you think this might hurt business too? Why? 


Did the areas between the cities have all the government 
services they needed? Why did it bother some of the city 
people when their city government supplied services to these 
in-between areas? 


What were some of the first things that the people decided 
should be handled on a countywide basis? Why was it better 
to have one health department enforce health rules all over 
the county? 


What were some of the arguments for having a Metro govern- 
ment? What were some of the arguments against it? Did the 
newspapers take part in the discussion? Did Metro have to 
be approved by the state? Did Metro win the election? 


Are the Metro commissioners elected by the people of the 
county? Is the Metro manager elected by the people of the 
county? Is the Metro manager elected? (No.) Who hires him? 
What is the manager’s job? (To make recommendations to 
the commissioners and carry out their decisions.) Do the com- 








missioners or the manager decide what the laws will be? Why? 
(So that the people have a voice in their government through 
the decisions made by the commissioners they have elected.) 


7. What are some of the advantages of the new Metro govern- 
ment for Greater Miami? Why does size make a difference? 
(Metro can buy in larger quantities; it can plan for the area 
as a whole; it can carry out large projects that are good for 
the whole area.) What has Metro done to solve some of the 
problems mentioned in the case study? Why can it do a better 
job than the many city governments individually? Are there 
still problems to be solved? 


8. Do you think Metro would be good for other cities? (In dis- 
cussing this last question, the teacher should see to it that 
the children understand that Metro government is still some- 
thing of an experiment. It may work very well for some 
metropolitan areas, but not as well in others. The types of 
political leadership and organization, relative power of various 
groups in the community, and types of problems present all 
play a part in determining what type of local government 
would be most effective.) 


To see how the experience of the Miami Metro government 
might apply to their own area, the class can write to a local govern- 
ment expert, asking the following questions about their own city 
and its suburbs: (1) How many specialized governments have 
authority within the city? (2) How many county, suburban, and 
township governments are there in the metropolitan area? (3) Are 
there ways in which the various governments of the area cooperate 
with one another? (4) Are there some duplications of government 
that cause conflict or waste tax money? (5) Is there anything that 
might be done to correct some of the shortcomings of the local 
government setup? Using the information contained in the reply, 
the class can discuss whether or not their area faces some of the 
same problems as faced Greater Miami. 


THE STORY 


To give the children an idea of the tremendous amount of 
work and skill that is required to govern a large city effectively, 


the teacher can have them read the story “A Day in the Life of 
the Mayor,”’ on page 146 of the text. Discussion afterward should 
focus on the great variety of tasks the mayor has to perform and 
how little time and money he has with which to meet the city’s 
problems. The mayor must also maintain enough voter support so 
that he can carry through his programs for the city. To develop 
the children’s awareness of these different factors, the teacher 
can raise the following questions for discussion. 


1. Do you think the mayor had a busy day? Does he work longer 
than most people? In spite of his working so long, do you 
think he got everything done that he wanted to? 


2. Does the city have enough money to do all the things that 
really should be done? Why not? Can the mayor get more 
taxes by himself? Why not? (The state decides what kind of 
taxes the city of Detroit can have. To get more taxes, the 
mayor has to get the state government to allow Detroit to 
collect more taxes.) What were some of the things where more 
tax money would have helped the mayor to do more for the 
city? (The city hospital, the police department, items in the 
city budget, urban renewal.) 


3. Did the mayor do some things during the day that were not 
directly a part of running the city government? (Yes. He 
saw to it that the church group got advice about building 
homes for people; he explained his actions to the newsmen; 
he proclaimed Greek Independence Day; he spoke at the 
businessmen’s luncheon; he talked to a neighborhood group 
that had some complaints.) Do you think it was good for the 
city that he did these things? Do you think doing these 
things helped the mayor build support for his government 
programs? How? (They help to create goodwill and under- 
standing for the city’s programs and give people the feeling 
that the city government cares about them.) 


4. Do you think the mayor of a large city must know his city 
and its problems well? Do you think it takes a great deal of 
energy and skill to keep things running smoothly? Would you 
like to be mayor of a large city? Does the job offer a chance 
to do useful and necessary work that will help many people? 


lil 


After the discussion the class may want to illustrate each of 


the events in the mayor’s day and prepare a display titled ‘““The 
Mayor’s Busy Day.” 


ACTIVITIES 
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To give the children firsthand experience with representative 
democracy, a class election can be held. The election should 
be organized around some school or class issue on which each 
of the candidates takes a stand. The children can then vote 
for candidates who will represent their viewpoint rather than 
those they just happen to like. Personal popularity cannot, of 
course, be completely eliminated, nor should it be, since it 
is a factor in regular elections as well. A number of repre- 
sentatives (the actual number can vary with class size) should 
be elected to decide the issue, and one child elected to carry 
out the decision. After the election the representatives should 
vote on the issue, and the child elected as executive should 
present a plan for carrying out the decision. 

Afterward the class can discuss whether the result would 
have been much the same if the whole class had simply voted 
on the issue. Would they vote for the same representatives 
again? To bring out the need for representation, the teacher 
can ask whether a whole city or a whole country could vote 
as easily on each issue that faces the government as could 
a single class. If time permits, the class can also discuss 
whether the people who make the decisions need different 
skills and personalities from those who carry out the deci- 
sions. 


To acquaint the children with their local government and 
how it works, a local elected official can be invited to the 
class to give a talk. He should be asked to cover such topics 
as the method of election, the structure of the city govern- 
ment, the way issues are decided, how the government’s laws 
and decisions are enforced, and the attention that elected 
officials must give to public opinion. 


To give the children an idea of how elections are conducted, 
a parent who works at the polls on election day or who helps 


in election campaigns can be invited to tell the class about 
his or her work. Points that should be included are the im- 
portance of voting and the need for volunteer participation 
in the holding of elections, and how the election brings govern- 
ment close to the people on the neighborhood level. 


As an alternative to, or expansion of, Activity 3, the class 
might briefly observe the conduct of an election at a local 
polling place if the laws permit. (This would be relatively 
easy to carry out if, as often is the case, the school is used 
as a polling place.) Arrangements should of course be made 
beforehand so that the class does not disturb the conduct of the 
voting. The teacher or one of the local election officials should 
be prepared to explain the voting process to the children and 
to answer their questions. 


If a local election is being held during the school year, the 
class can study the election promises of the candidates for 
mayor and city council. Some of the children may want to 
follow the statements of particular candidates and present 
their positions to the class. After the election the class should — j 
note which candidates won and discuss what programs they |} 
may have for the city on the basis of their campaign state- 
ments. The class should also note which ideas or programs 
seem to have been defeated because the voters rejected the 
candidates who proposed them. The class might make a chart 
listing the ideas that seem to have won or lost. The chart 
should deal only with larger issues that can be made clear 
to the children. 

As time elapses after the election, the class can follow the 
course of some of the programs, noting which have actually 
been put into effect or, if they have not been put into effect, why 
not. The class should also see that those whose ideas were de- 
feated in the election are free to continue speaking for them 
and may try again to have their ideas adopted. 


To bring out the complexity of government in the United 
States, the class can prepare a list of governments that have 
responsibility in the area where the school is located. The list 
should start with the United States government and work | 
down through the state and county governments to the city r 
or town. It should also include special governments such as | 





school districts, sanitary districts, and port authorities. The 
teacher will obviously have to help in the preparation of such 
a list. The list need not be comprehensive, but should contain 
enough of the different types of government to give the 
children an idea of the variety and complexity of government 
tasks. Some of the governments on the lists should be dis- 
cussed. The class should try to find out how decisions are 
made, who carries out or enforces the decisions, and how the 
people have a voice in the selection of the decision makers. 


To help the children discover some of the many considerations 
that influence the decisions of local lawmakers, the teacher 
can read the story ‘“ITo Buy or Not to Buy” to the class. 
Afterward the children should take up the question of what 
they would have done if they were in Councilman Headley’s 
shoes. Class discussion should bring out how difficult it often 
is for lawmakers to make decisions even on simple things. 
These are some of the factors that should be discussed: Will 
Councilman Headley be able to serve his voters as well if 
he loses the friendship of Councilman Gibbons? (Probably 
not, since he may lose Gibbons’ support on other issues that 
are important to his voters.) Why is Mrs. Dodge’s group 
against the street-cleaning machines? Are there other groups 
that voted for Councilman Headley and that might be for 
the machines? Why is newspaper support important to an 
elected official? (Many voters get their information about 
political candidates from the newspapers and from radio and 
television. The teacher also may wish to explain that news- 
papers—like the rest of us—may be mistaken in their opinions. 
One should always try to gather information from as many 
sources as possible.) Why do you think the man on the tele- 
phone was against the machines? Do you think he might have 
lost his job when the other machines had been bought two 
years before? Are such threats a good way to express our 
opinions? Why not? Do you think that elected officials pay 
attention to such threats? (The teacher may have to explain 
that such threats are sometimes effective, but that more 
often they simply anger officials and make them do the 
opposite of what the threat maker wants.) 


As a follow-up to Activity 7, the class can act out a sociodrama 
based on some issue similar to that in the story. Children 
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playing the parts of different individuals and groups can visit 
the child playing the councilman and express their opinions 
and interests. The councilman may also receive telephone calls 
varying from mild statements of views to threats. The child 
playing the councilman should then make up his mind on the 
issue and explain to the class why he decided the way he did. 


To help the children see the relation between the city’s needs 
and its income from taxes, the class can request that the city 
treasurer’s office supply a simplified budget. From this budget 
(or from a newspaper account of the city budget), the class 
can prepare a pictorial chart showing sources of tax income 
and the purposes to which the income is applied. Houses, 
factories, and offices can be drawn to represent the real 
estate tax and a large arrow drawn from them to a circle in 
the center marked ‘‘city budget.” If the city has a sales tax, 
it could be represented by a picture of a salesclerk at a cash 
register, and so on. The city’s expenditures can be represented 
in the same fashion with pictures of street cleaning, sewers, 
police, firemen, and so on, and arrows coming from the center 
circle to these items. Discussion of the chart should bring out 
that there are many needs, but that the city’s sources of 
income (taxes) to meet these needs are not unlimited. 


As a variant of Activity 9, the class can act out a short 
sequence on the city budget. Seven children play the parts of 
different city expenses, while three others take the parts of 
tax sources. Those representing expenses should carry the 
following signs: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS—$4}4 million 
FIRE DEPARTMENT— $3 million 

POLICE DEPARTMENT—$3% million 

PARKS AND RECREATION—$1 million 

FLOOD AND POLLUTION CONTROL—$% million 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY—$1% million 
ADMINISTRATION— $14 million 


These children come to the front of the room one by one 
and tell why the city government must spend the money for 
the purposes on their signs. As they appear, the teacher notes 
the purpose and amount on the blackboard. When the seven 
expenses have been noted and totaled, the teacher can ask 
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the class where the city will get the money to pay its expenses. 
When the class decides that the city must have income from 
taxes, the three tax sources come to the front of the class 
bearing signs reading: 


PROPERTY TAXES—$9 million 
GASOLINE AND CIGARETTE TAXES—$2% million 
FEES AND LICENSES—$2)4 million 


These are also listed on the board and totaled, showing that 
the city has enough tax income to meet its expenses. At this 
point the class should discuss what would happen if some of 
the necessary expenses went up. How could the city get enough 
income to meet its increased expenses? The discussion should 
point to three possibilities: (1) Local tax rates are increased. (2) 
The city obtains more aid from the state and United States 
government. (3) Business is good in the city, with a consequent 
increase in property values, the amount of gasoline sold, and 
the number of licenses issued. In this case, tax rates would not 
have to go up, but the amount of tax income the city receives 
would increase. 

The above activity can also be performed for a special gov- 
ernment such as a school district. A sample budget could read 
as follows: 


Expenses: Teachers’ salaries—$13 million 
Building maintenance—$2 million 
Supplies—$4% million 
Special services—$% million 


Tax Sources: Local property taxes—$15 million 
State support—$3 million 
United States support—$1 million 
Various fees—$1 million 


Both of the budgets suggested are merely examples. If the 
teacher can get and use real local budget figures in simplified 
form, so much the better. 


To acquaint the children with the way public issues develop 
from individual wants to group demands and public contro- 
versy and finally may be resolved either by government 
decision or public referendum, the teacher can read the story 
““Charlie’s Tooth” to the class. After a brief discussion of the 
issue itself, the class should concentrate on the methods used 
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by the various groups to gain wider support for their views and 
to bring pressure to bear on the City Council. The children 
should also discuss why the mayor and the council decided 
to put the matter to a general vote. (With so many people 
involved on both sides, they were afraid of losing a large 
amount of public support and perhaps votes at the next 
election no matter which way they decided. By putting the 
matter up to a general vote, they could avoid the anger of 
those who lost.) 


To help the children understand the political process, the teacher 
can read the story ‘“Land-Ho Go Home!” to the class. After- 
ward the class should first discuss the issue itself. Why were 
many people opposed to Land-Ho? What effect might it 
have had on their beaches? How? Why did other people want 
Land-Ho? (They may have thought the new industry would 
mean jobs and income for the area.) Then the class should 
consider what groups were on each side. Were the newspapers 
for Land-Ho? Why? (Probably because they thought it would 
mean more development for the area.) What position had 
the county commissioners taken? Had those who were against 
Land-Ho begun to organize? 

Next, the class can look at the election itself. Did the election 
give the voters a chance to tell whether or not they approved 
of the county commissioners’ action on Land-Ho? How? Why 
was it good that Harvey Shipley was running for county | 
commissioner? After the election, did the county commissioners | 
do what the voters wanted? Would they have been against jj 
Land-Ho if Mr. Shipley had not been elected? Why not? jj 
(Because they would have thought that people did not care | 
about the issue.) . 

Finally, could Mr. Thompson and his friends just relax jj 
after the election, or were there other important issues they }} 
had to work on? This last question should bring out that good |} 
citizenship is a never ending responsibility. 


To help the children see how various wants are filled by differ- | 
ent institutions, the following question-and-answer game can 
be played: Each of the children should be given four cards 
marked FAMILY, BUSINESS, VOLUNTEERS, and GOVERNMENT. 
The teacher should prepare questions beforehand and the | 
children can take turns asking their classmates these questions. | 





The following are examples: If you want candy, where do 
you go? If you want better rules for your street, where do you 
go? If you want better schools, where do you go? If a baby 
needs care, where will it usually find it? If you need an auto- 
mobile, where do you buy it? 

As each question is asked, the rest of the children hold up 
the cards giving their answers. On some items, the class may 
disagree. Such disagreement can be used to show that some- 
times there may be more than one institution suited to meeting 
a need or there may be disagreement over which is best suited 
for the task. 


. To gain an awareness of the role of interest groups in making 


demands on the government, the children can ask their 
parents what organizations they belong to that make demands 
on the government. The children may find that their parents 
belong to PTAs, labor unions, veterans organizations, com- 
munity councils, civil rights groups, professional associations, 
chambers of commerce, and so on. All these groups demand 
various things of government. If possible, some of the chil- 
dren should find out what their parents’ groups have been 
asking the government to do lately and why. These children 
could then report to the class. The reports could be used as 
the basis for a classroom sociodrama in which the children 
act out the roles of various organizations in expressing the 
demands of their interest groups. The teacher should make 
clear that such activity is a basic part of our representative 
democracy and the right to organize and to express demands 
is guaranteed by our Constitution. 


. To give the children an understanding of how political issues 


develop, how various groups express their demands, and how 
government resolves such conflicts, newspaper articles on some 
issue of local importance can be collected. If possible, more 
than one newspaper should be used so that the children can 
see that different newspapers may treat the issue differently. 
This can be done as a long-term project, following the develop- 
ment of the controversy as it actually takes place, or the 
teacher can follow a particular issue from its beginning to 
its decision by the local government, clipping the pertinent 
articles from the newspapers to present them all together to 
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the class. The articles collected should show what various 
public groups are demanding in the situation and how they 
make their demands heard. Conflicts between different groups 
should be discussed and the issue followed until the govern- 
ment makes some sort of decision on it. Suitable subjects 
for such a project could be the location of a new road or ex- 
pressway, an urban renewal or clearance project, the location 
of a new school or park, and a proposed change in real estate 
zoning. In discussing the issue and the groups involved, the 
children need not come to a conclusion about the relative 
merits of the arguments. The important thing is that they 
discover that the conflicting groups have valid reasons for 
making their demands and that often there is merit in the 
arguments on both sides. It is also important that the children 
become aware of the role of newspapers and other commun- 
ication media in telling the public about the issue and in 
shaping public opinion. Finally the government decision and 
the public’s reaction to it can be studied. 

The newspaper clippings can be made into a bulletin-board 
display showing the course of the controversy and the actions 
of the various groups involved. 


To demonstrate that more demands are being made of city 
government today than in the past because people are better- 
off today, the class can pursue some cause-and-effect sequences. 
Can more people afford automobiles today than in the past? 
When more people have cars, what do they demand from the 
government? (More traffic policemen, more roads and ex- 
pressways, more parking places.) People also have more elec- 
trical applicances today than in the past and use far more 
electrical power. Much of this power comes from coal- or oil- 
burning power stations that make a great deal of smoke. 
The smoke from these stations, the exhausts from the many 
cars, and the smoke from oil refineries making gasoline for 
the cars all contribute to the problem of air pollution in large 
cities. This means that the same people who own the cars or 
use the electricity are often those who are demanding that 
the city government do something about the air pollution their 
own high standard of living has helped to cause. Other ex- 
amples of new demands because of high living standards 
would be increased educational facilities such as community 
colleges, more comfortable public transportation, more trash 
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disposal because we buy more packaged things, and more 
recreational facilities (to provide for increased leisure time). 


To help the children understand how important it is that the 
people of a city realize they have many interests in common, 
the teacher can discuss with them what some of these common 
interests are. For example, differences in income, ethnic group, 
or neighborhood do not prevent disease from being an enemy 
to all. An epidemic in one neighborhood or among one group 
is a danger to everyone in the city. Therefore prevention of 
disease and public health measures are matters in which all 
have an interest. Similarly, if a fire breaks out in one area, the 
prevention of its spread is in everyone’s interest. The main- 
tenance of a good fire department is therefore an interest 
common to all the citizens of the city. Every city has many 
such interests—good transportation, healthy businesses to 
provide jobs and income, clean air and water, a good police 
force, and so on. Its citizens may disagree on how best to obtain 
these things, but they must work together for them if the 
city is to be livable at all. After discussing how important it 
is that people recognize their common interests and work to- 
gether for the good of the city as a whole, the class may wish 
to illustrate some of the common objectives and prepare a 
display titled ‘‘The People of the City Are Tied Together 
by Many Common Interests.” 


To summarize what they have learned about the political 
process, group demands, and common interests, the children 
can write short compositions on the following topics: 


a) Why we must learn to work together for the good of the 
city. 


b) Why we must learn how to choose our lawmakers. 
c) Why we must learn to make changes in a peaceful way. 


Some of the compositions can be read aloud and discussed by 
the class. 


To make the children aware of the importance of some of 
the services provided by local government, the teacher can 
read the story ‘The Silent Army” to the class. Afterward 
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the class can discuss how necessary the work of the health 
and sanitation departments is to the life of our crowded 
modern cities. As a follow-up, the school nurse could be asked | 
to give a talk on her work and the work of other government || 
employees engaged in protecting our health. 


To impress upon the children the need for the many services 
provided by local government, they can be asked to draw 
pictures of scenes in a city where these services are absent. 
Subjects for such pictures could be streets without repair; 
traffic without traffic lights or policemen; streets and sidewalks 
without street cleaning or garbage collection; streets and 
homes without sewers; homes without water supplies; fires 
raging without firemen to put them out; children without 
public schools; criminals operating without fear of police; 
streets without lights at night. The picture can be arranged 
in a display titled ‘‘A City Without Government Services.”’ 


Follow-up discussion can bring out the need for taxes to 
pay for such services. The children can be asked whether or 
not individual families could easily arrange and pay for such 
services by themselves. Taxes can then be discussed as a means 
whereby all the families pay for such services together through 
their government. 


To acquaint the children with the many types of specialists 
working in government today, a local civil service official or 
government personnel director can be invited to talk to the 
class on careers in government service. He should be able to 
tell the children about the tremendous variety of skilled and | 
professional workers government must employ today and on 
the kinds of training and education one needs to do these | 
jobs. He should also note the feeling of satisfaction that comes |) 
from serving the public well. Doctors, engineers, psychologists, | 
sociologists, secretaries, city planners, nurses, lawyers, elec- | 
tricians, accountants, policemen, truck drivers, firemen, and | 
architects are but a few of the many specialists needed in 
local government. The teacher should not forget to point out 
that he also is an employee of local government. If an official 
is unable to speak to the class, employment information can be 
obtained from various government departments and made > 
available to the class. 
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Afterward the children can write short compositions on 
careers they might like to follow in government work, stating 
the skills and education that would be required and telling 
why they think it would be rewarding work. 


To help the children understand how specialized government 
jobs are, the teacher can pose the following questions. 


a) Can the mayor make laws? carry out and enforce laws? 
teach school? 


b) Cana policeman make laws? direct traffic? teach school? 
c) Cana teacher make laws? teach school? direct traffic? 


d) Cana councilman direct traffic? teach school? make laws? 


Discussion afterward should focus both on the skills needed 
to do each particular job and on the limits of each job. 


To help the children realize the importance of the police, a 
committee can be organized to interview the local chief of 
police or one of his assistants. The children should ask what 
the role of the police department is in a large city. The inter- 
view should go beyond law enforcement and crime prevention 
to the many other jobs of a modern police force. In many big 
cities the police are engaged in trying to improve relations 
between different ethnic and social groups within the city 
and in encouraging young people to play a useful role in their 
community. The children should also ask what private citizens 
can do to help the police do a better job. After the committee 
reports back to the class, the children can write short composi- 
tions on what they can do to help the police in their work. 


To give the children an idea of the history and purpose of 
police departments, and to acquaint them with the work of 
a modern big-city police force, the teacher can read the 
interview ‘‘ Police Services” to the class. The children should 
be informed that this is an actual interview with Chicago’s 
superintendent of police, Orlando W. Wilson. The teacher may 
want to pause at various points in the reading and discuss 
the information given with the class. Special stress should be 
placed on the training needed to be a good policeman and on 
the policeman’s need to understand many different types of 


people. Afterward the children may want to write composi- 
tions on why police work is needed and why it is so much 
more interesting and complex today. 


25. To give the children a better understanding of what it means 
to be an active citizen who takes part in civic affairs, a vol- 
unteer leader in a local civic group such as a community 
council or League of Women Voters can be invited to the 
class. The guest should be asked to explain the work of the 
group, its contacts with the city government, and how its 
work helps the government to fulfill the wants of the people. 


To Buy or Not to Buy 
by James Vorhees 


Councilman Jim Headley leaned forward in his chair and took 
a thick booklet from his desk. It was the mayor’s proposed city 
budget for the coming year. Councilman Headley began reading 
through the long list of things that the mayor said the city needed. 
There were more things this year than last and their cost was 
higher. It seemed to be that way every year. Councilman Headley 
could hardly remember a year when the budget was not a “‘record”’ 
of some kind or another. 

Reading the budget carefully was an important part of 
Councilman Headley’s job. He was a member of the City Council’s 
finance committee. What the committee said usually decided 
whether or not the city would spend money for a particular thing. 
Councilman Headley took his work very seriously. He had often 
been praised for the way he helped to cut down waste by finding 
out if the city really needed things or if they were overpriced. 
In fact, he had been reelected the last time largely because he 
was known as the watchdog of the finance committee. 

As he read through the list, he drew a circle in red around 
those things he thought he should check into. He had read a good 
many pages when the door opened. 

‘**Hi, Jim!” a big man boomed in a loud, friendly voice. “‘ Look- 
ing over the budget, I see.” 

‘**Hello, Tom,” smiled Councilman Headley. “‘ Yes, I’m giving 
it my eagle eye.” 


“T’ve been meaning to talk to you about it,” said Tom. ‘‘You 
may have noticed that the Sanitation Department is supposed to 
get eight new street-cleaning machines. I really want the city to 
buy those. People in my part of town have been complaining about 
dirty streets. ve talked to Art Corso of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment, and he says that the department needs more new equipment 
to improve service. He’s promised me that if the department gets 
those new machines, he’ll have the streets so clean you can eat 
off them. You being on the finance committee, I thought maybe 
you could give it a little extra push.” 

“Well, [ll certainly take that into consideration when the 
budget comes up,” said Councilman Headley. 

“Thanks, Jim, I’ll be counting on you,” Tom said, and walked 
back out the door. 

Councilman Headley leafed back through the pages he had 
read. Sure enough, he had circled the eight street-cleaning machines 
in red as one of the things he was not sure that the city needed. 
He got up and walked over to his file cabinet. ‘‘That’s what I 
thought,”’ he said, as he opened one of the files and found what 
he was looking for. The city had bought ten new street-cleaning 
machines just two years before, and the cost of all ten had been 
less than that for the eight new ones. 

Councilman Headley frowned. He was not sure that the city 
needed the machines, but Tom Gibbons was for them. Mr. Gibbons 
was a city councilman too. He was not on the finance committee, 
but he was an important member of the council. He had often 
helped Councilman Headley to get laws that he wanted passed. 

This is really going to complicate matters, thought Council- 
man Headley. Now that Tom Gibbons says that he is for those 
machines, it is going to be more difficult to come out against them, 
even if I find out that they are not needed. 

Councilman Headley went back to reading the rest of the 
budget. Almost before he realized it, it was time for lunch. 

As he stepped into his outer office, his secretary turned to him 
and said, ‘‘There’s a Mrs. Dodge on the phone. She says that her 
group wants to meet with you to talk about the mayor’s budget.” 

Mrs. Dodge was the head of an organization that fought to 
keep city expenses down. Most of the members were small home- 
owners who did not want the taxes on their property raised. 

Councilman Headley leaned across his secretary’s desk to 
look at a calendar there. ‘‘I’ll have some time around two o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. Ask her if her group can meet with me then.”’ 
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The secretary asked Mrs. Dodge, and then turned back to} 
Mr. Headley. ‘‘She says that’s fine.” ] 
‘All right, put it down on the calendar,” said Councilman |} 
Headley as he hurried out the door to lunch. . 


Oh boy! thought Councilman Headley, the budget came out 
only yesterday, and the department heads are beating the drums |} 
already. ‘‘ All right,’’ he said to his secretary,’ I'll take the call on |f 
the phone in my office.” 

He stepped into his office and picked up the phone. ‘Hello, |} 
Art, how are you?”’ he said. 

‘Fine, thanks,’ answered Mr. Corso. ‘‘Say, Jim, I know how | 
tough you are on the city budgets, and I thought I’d better talk 
with you about my department’s requests.” 

“About the street-cleaning machines?’ asked Councilman | 
Headley. | 

“Well, yes. I figured you would be wondering about those. i 
But we really need them and I hope you’ll be behind them all the | 
way.” 








i 
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“What about the ten machines you bought two years ago? | 
And how come these machines cost more than those of two years | 


clean. Where does all this spending end, Art?’’ | 
“Let me explain, Jim,” broke in Mr. Corso. “‘All this equip- jj 
ment is part of our program for modernizing the department. I }} 


in the last few years. One man on one of those machines can clean 
as many streets as three men with brooms did in the old days. As } 
far as the price is concerned, these are better machines than those | 
we bought two years ago and besides the price has gone up, just | 
as it has on almost everything else.” 
Mr. Corso paused. Then he added, ‘And you know the mayor |} 
is behind this a hundred percent. It’s part of his ‘Clean City’ 
program.” | 
“Well, that gives me something to think about,” answered |} 
Councilman Headley. | 
“T’m sure you’ll see it our way when you look at the big \ 
picture,” said Mr. Corso. ‘Oh, by the way, my men cleared away }} 
that trash in the alley that your voters have been complaining | 
about. Thought you’d like to know.” 





“Thanks, Art, keep up the good work.”’ 

Darn it, thought Councilman Headley after he had hung up. 
If I come out against those machines, Tom Gibbons is going to 
be mad at me, the mayor is going to be unhappy, and I’ll have 
one heck of a time getting Art Corso to give my section of town 
any special cleanup services. But I’m still not sure they really 
need those machines. 

After dinner that evening Councilman Headley opened his 
Evening Chronicle to the editorial page. MAYOR’S BUDGET NEEDS 
CUTTING stood out in bold letters. Underneath, an editorial began: 

Mayor Crawford has submitted another one of his record 
budgets to the City Council for approval. The city’s payroll is 
loaded with workers who are not needed. Moreover, many city 
departments are making tremendous requests for equipment that 
may not be needed. The Sanitation Department, for example, is 
back again this year for more street-cleaning machines. These are 
just a few examples of the many things that must be cut from this 
budget. It is to be hoped that the council’s finance committee will 
help the city’s taxpayers by giving this budget the rough treat- 
ment it deserves. Cuts must be made! 

Councilman Headley put the newspaper aside. Those ma- 
chines! he thought. The Chronicle had supported him in the last 
election. It had even run a special editorial saying he should be 
elected because he was the watchdog of the council finance com- 
mittee. He might need the Chronicle’s support again. What was 
he going to do now? 

Get a good night’s sleep, he answered himself. And he did. 

The next afternoon Councilman Headley’s secretary ushered 
Mrs. Dodge and five other members of her organization into his 
office. 

“Hello,” said Councilman Headley. “I take it you want to 
talk about the budget.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dodge. ‘“This spending has got to stop. Taxes 
went up last year and if this budget goes through, they will prob- 
ably go up again. The small homeowners of this city just cannot 
afford to pay more property taxes. Our incomes are not going up 
like those tax rates. We’ve come to you because we know you are 
interested in keeping spending down. That’s why our organization 
supported you in the last election.”’ 

‘Yes, I certainly appreciate the support you gave me.” 
Councilman Headley picked up his copy of the budget and con- 


tinued, ““And as you can see, I’ve been going over the budget, 
looking for places where it can be cut.” 

“You might start by cutting the payroll and dropping the 
street-cleaning machines,” said one of the men with Mrs. Dodge. 
“The Chronicle seems to think that’s what needs to be done.”’ 

Councilman Headley turned toward the man and said, ‘“Those 
are some of the things we’re looking into. But I think I should 
tell you that I have already talked to Mr. Corso of the Sanitation 
Department. He says that in the long run those machines will 
save the city money because his department can get the job done 
with fewer workers. In other words, buying the machines will help 
the city cut the payroll.” 

“Ask him how long it will take those machines to save the city 
what they cost,” said Mrs. Dodge. ‘“‘And will the machines last for 
a while, or will he be back soon again, asking for more money?” 

Councilman Headley smiled. ‘“‘You can be sure,” he said, 
“that the finance committee will look into that and each of the 
many other items in the budget. But the decisions have to be made 
on the basis of what is best for the city and what will save you, 
the taxpayers, the most money in the long run.”’ 

Mrs. Dodge said, ‘‘ Well, we hope you’ll do your best, Council- 
man Headley. That’s why we voted for you. Of course, if you 
think more of what Mr. Corso says than of what the people who 
elected you want, we can vote for someone else the next time. 
Goodbye.” 

‘**Goodbye, Mrs. Dodge,”’ said Councilman Headley, and he 
shook hands with each of his visitors as they left his office. 

When they were gone, Councilman Headley settled back in 
his chair. Mrs. Dodge’s group were not the only people who had 
voted for him, he thought. There were others who had supported 
him like the Sweep Our Streets group and they would certainly 
be for those machines. But there was no getting around the fact 
that Mrs. Dodge’s group had been important in his election and 
they would be unhappy if he voted for the machines. 

The phone rang, and he picked it up. It was his secretary 
saying, ‘‘ There’s somebody on the other phone line. He won’t give 
his name or tell what he wants, but he insists on talking to you.” 

“All right, I’ll talk to him,” said Councilman Headley. 

His secretary switched the call to his line, and he heard a 
rasping voice say, ‘‘Councilman Headley?”’ 

“Yes, speaking...” 
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*“You’d better vote against those street-cleaning machines if 
you know what’s good for you.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Councilman Headley. ‘“‘Who is 
this?” 

**Never mind who it is. You just vote against those machines.” 

*“Who is this?”? Councilman shouted into the phone. But 
whoever it was had already hung up. Councilman Headley slammed 
the phone down and stared up at the ceiling. That was the last 
straw! Probably it was somebody Art Corso had fired from the 
Sanitation Department, or perhaps some crackpot who had read 
the editorial in the Chronicle last night. Probably nothing serious, 
but you never knew. Whoever it was, this was just too much. 

Tom Gibbons, Art Corso, the mayor, the Chronicle, Mrs. 
Dodge’s group, and now a threatening phone call—all after him 
because of eight street-cleaning machines. And the worst of it was 
that the finance committee was supposed to discuss the budget 
tomorrow morning and he still hadn’t made up his mind. He picked 
up the budget once again and began to leaf through it. 

What would you do if you were in Councilman Headley’s 
shoes? 


Land-Ho Go Home! 
by Frank Tysen 


When Bernie Thompson and his parents went to the beach, 
they usually spent the whole day there. They had their usual 
picnic lunch of roasted hotdogs under the coconut palms near the 
beach. They did not spend much time on the beach itself, though. 
The beach was covered with sticky black oil. Bernie’s mother 
would not let him swim. So today they had come home early. 

“That just goes to show how important it is to guard Miami’s 
beaches and the bay against that Land-Ho development,’ his 
father said. 

Bernie had heard the word ‘‘Land-Ho”’ before. A few days ago 
several neighbors had met at the Thompson home. Bernie had 
heard Mr. Casey speak of Land-Ho in an angry way. He told the 
other neighbors to tell their friends to vote for Harvey Shipley for 
county commissioner. “Shipley is interested in the good of the 
community,’ Mr. Casey said. ‘He is the only candidate speaking 
out against Land-Ho.” 
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After the meeting a woman handed out bumper stickers that 
read LAND-HO GO HOME. Bernie helped his father put one on their 
car. 

Later Bernie asked his father what Land-Ho meant. Mr. 
Thompson explained that Land-Ho was the name of a company 
that was buying thousands of acres of land south of Miami near 
the bay. This company was planning to sell or rent land to many 
big industries, including a huge oil refinery. They also planned to 
make a big harbor for large ships. 

Bernie’s father was angry. ‘““We moved here to enjoy clean 
air and water and good beaches. Now we may have an oil refinery 
for a neighbor. How do you like that!”’ 

The next moring at breakfast, Mr. Thompson was reading 
the newspaper. “Listen to this,” he said excitedly. He read a 
headline, “Oil Tanker S.S. Jasper Runs Aground in Bay.” He read 
more, ‘“The tanker had to dump 500 tons of fuel oil so that it 
could float free. Oil damage to the beaches is extensive. Thousands 
of dead fish are being washed ashore.” 

““Well!”’ said Mr. Thompson, putting down the paper. “So 
that’s where the oil on the beach came from. If there is any doubt 
left in people’s minds, this bit of news should help us to elect 
Harvey Shipley.”” Mrs. Thompson started to say something, but 
her husband interrupted her. “‘Listen!’’ he said, as he turned up 
the radio. 

Bernie heard the radio announcer say, ‘Today, Harvey 
Shipley, candidate for county commissioner said: ‘We need in- 
dustries in our county to give jobs to people. But we need clean 
industries so that we do not chase away tourists and the people 
who live here.’ ”’ 

Bernie’s father nodded his head in agreement. ‘‘Well, there’s 
no doubt about what Mr. Shipley is ‘for’ and what he is ‘against.’ ” 

“The other candidates seem to be avoiding the issue,” said 
Bernie’s mother. 

“Of course they are!’’ said Mr. Thompson. ‘“They don’t want 
to make anyone angry. They’re afraid they’ll lose votes.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Thompson, “I do know that Land-Ho had 
no trouble getting the Board of County Commissioners to rezone 
the land they wanted for industrial use.’’ 

“It was the newspaper backing that did it,’’ said Mr. Thomp- 
son. ‘“The board hardly listened to us. When Dick Casey testified | 
against the refinery at the public hearing, he felt as if he were 
talking to a stone wall.” 
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Bernie remembered that Dick Casey was the neighbor who 
had spoken at their home a few nights before. 

Mr. Thompson tapped the end of a pencil on his knee. ‘‘Yes, 
it’s going to be an uphill fight all right. And we won’t know until 
the election next week if the winner is going to be Land-Ho or 
the people who want clean beaches.” 

Bernie wanted Harvey Shipley to win. He did not understand 
all the issues, but he did understand one thing: Harvey Shipley 
would help keep the oil off the beaches. 

On the morning after the election, Bernie rushed to the front 
door to get the newspaper. There were the results. Shipley had won! 

Soon after the election the Board of County Commissioners 
decided that the oil refinery should not be built. They realized 
how much the people cared for their bay and beaches. 

Two weeks later Dick Casey came over to the Thompson 
home. He had worked very hard for Harvey Shipley during the 
election campaign. He was pleased, but he was still worried. 

“The trouble is,’ Mr. Casey said, ‘‘that one never seems to 
be able to relax. Now we have to start worrying about that Key- 
grove business.”’ 

Bernie asked him what Keygrove was. 

“It’s an unspoiled group of islands, or keys as we call them 
here, Bernie. You know where they were going to build the re- 
finery?’’ Bernie nodded. 

Mr. Casey continued. ‘‘It’s directly across from that place. 
There are many of these keys, and they range in size from tiny 
little islands to an island seven miles long. Animal life on the keys 
is much the same as it was long ago. Now some developers want 
to make changes. They have bought land there and have incorpo- 
rated it into a city called Keygrove. They claim the city has 
eighteen people, but only four seem to live there. Well, they want 
to clear the forests and make it into another Miami Beach. Sure, 
we need resorts like Miami Beach. But we need places where nature 
can stay untouched too. Since most of the people around here live 
in cities, we should keep some natural areas nearby. If we’re not 
careful, we’ll soon have nothing but streets and buildings all over 
our county!”’ 

‘**Can’t anyone stop the Keygrove developers?”’ asked Bernie. 

‘*Yes, the U.S. government may step in,” answered Mr. Casey. 
“The secretary of the interior has become interested in saving the 
keys. He’d like Congress to declare it a national park so that when 


kids like you grow up, you'll all still be able to enjoy the beauty 
of the keys.” 

Bernie was interested in what Dick Casey had to say. He 
hoped that Congress would preserve the keys. He was beginning 
to understand that the people of Miami would have to stay alert— 
to make sure they elected people like Harvey Shipley who would 
help to keep Miami a good place to live for a long, long time. 


Charlie’s Tooth 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


When Charlie stood on tiptoe and craned his neck, he could 
see it, alone and white, in the middle of the long, shiny table. 
His tooth. 

The City Council was sitting around the long, shiny table. 
Nine serious men. Many people were sitting in folding chairs, 
listening carefully to members of the council. Others were crowding 
the back of the room. A photographer from the newspaper was 
taking pictures. A crew from the television station was taking 
pictures. 

And there, in the middle of the table—the center of every- 
body’s attention—gleaming and shining, was Charlie’s tooth. 

It was a baby tooth that had come out just two weeks earlier 
when Charlie was eating an apple. It was a fine white tooth, per- 
fect except that on one side of it was a little silver filling. And just 
at this moment, Charlie’s father was talking about this filling. 

“Gentlemen, as a dentist, I see far too many of these baby 
teeth being eaten away by decay. And if so many baby teeth are 
decaying, what will happen to the permanent teeth that we would 
like to keep healthy for sixty or seventy years? 

**Gentlemen, this is my son’s tooth. This is Charlie’s tooth. I 
put this filling in myself.” 

And now Charlie’s father picked up the tooth and shook it at 
the City Council. 

‘**We have watched Charlie’s diet. We have had him brush his 
teeth. I have given his teeth the best professional care. And still— 
here is this filling! 

*“Gentlemen, the only way I know to cut down the rate of 
decay of our children’s teeth is to put fluoride in our drinking 
water.” 
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Charlie’s father put the tooth back on the table and sat down. 
A few people in the audience clapped their hands. A few shouted 
ee Boo.’’ 

The members of the council rested their chins in their hands 
and looked worried. 

It had all started two months earlier. The city’s Board of 
Health had decided to put fluoride into the city’s reservoir. The 
Board of Health had studied about fluoride and decided that it 
would help keep the citizens’ teeth healthier. 

One day after the board decided to fluoridate the water, a group 
of people in the city went to the office of the judge in the county 
courthouse. They asked the judge to issue an injunction. An in- 
junction is an order that a judge gives to make something happen 
or to stop something from happening. This injunction was to stop 
the Board of Health from putting fluoride in the water. The group 
of people said that the board was not the proper group to make 
this decision. The judge agreed and ordered the board not to 
fluoridate the water. The City Council would have to decide. 

Many people in the city wanted fluoride in the water. Many 
did not. And they all wanted the City Council to hear what they 
had to say. 

Weeks before the council meeting, many people were busy. 

The County Medical Society said, ‘Yes, put fluoride in the 
water. It can’t do any harm, and it will help to keep our children’s 
teeth healthy.” 

An organization called Dentists and Doctors Against Fluo- 
ridation took a full-page advertisement in the newspaper. In it 
they said, ‘‘Yes, if we put fluoride in our water it may prevent 
some tooth decay (or it may not), but nobody knows what harm 
fluoride might do. Many people suspect that in ten or twenty years 
it could cause a lot of trouble. It isn’t worth the risk just to prevent 
(maybe) a few cavities.”’ 

The president of the County Dental Society (Charlie’s father! ) 
wrote a letter to the newspaper in which he said that nobody had 
ever shown that a little fluoride in the water had ever done any- 
body any harm. He said that tooth decay costs our country 
hundreds of millions of dollars every year, and that if a few dollars 
worth of fluoride could save a large part of that, then the council 
should vote for fluoridation. 

Then Mr. Sweeny, a lawyer, went on television to speak for 
the Federation for the Protection of Individual Rights. He said 
that if fluoride kept you from getting cavities in your teeth, it 
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was a kind of medicine. People have the right to choose their own 
medicines, Mr. Sweeny said, and they have the right not to take 
medicine if they don’t want to. Nobody has the right to make 
everybody in the city take a medicine whether they want it or not. 

Mr. Sweeny made a lot of people think. Even Charlie started 
to think, and he asked his father if Mr. Sweeny was right. Charlie’s 
father said that lots of places had natural fluoride and many other 
minerals in their water. Were they medicines? Just plain food and 
water kept you healthy. Were they medicines? 

Then a group of doctors from University Medical School took an 
advertisement in the paper. They printed a statement from the U.S. 
Public Health Service saying that putting fluoride in water was a 
safe way to preventa lot of tooth decay. And the doctors—seventy- 
three of them—had their names printed in the advertisement. 

Then another letter to the editor appeared in the paper. This 
was from the Citizens Group Against Fluoridation, and twelve 
person’s names were printed under this letter. The letter asked 
some questions: 


e If fluoridation is so safe, why have some foreign countries 
stopped doing it? 


e The fact that nobody has proved something is harmful doesn’t 
make it safe, does it? 


e Why do some cities that have been using fluoridation keep — 
just as many dentists just as busy as some cities that have not 
been using fluoridation? 


And the letters came in. And more advertisements were 
printed. And more people talked on radio and television. The 
members of the City Council got stacks of letters. 

The mayor wrote to the state capital to see if there wasn’t a 
state law about fluoridation. If there was, the City Council wouldn’t 
have to do anything about it. The state’s Department of Health 
wrote back and said there was a law, and the law said that each 
city and town would have to decide about fluoridation for itself. 

**Oh, darn,” said the mayor. 

And “‘Oh, darn,”’ said the City Council. 

Deciding is always a hard job. 

Especially when a few thousand people are telling you what 
to decide. 

The night of the City Council meeting came. Charlie went to 
the meeting with his father. After all, it was his tooth. 
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The mayor opened the meeting, and then invited anyone who 
was interested to stand up and speak. Everybody stood up! 

Lots of people spoke. Doctors and lawyers, dentists and 
ministers, businessmen and housewives. And while everyone talked, 
there, in the middle of the table, was Charlie’s tooth. 

Finally everyone who had had something to say had said it. 
The time came for the City Council to decide. And it decided— 
not to decide. 

The mayor spoke. 

‘“Because this is such a sensitive subject, because so many 
people feel so strongly about it, because it directly affects every- 
one, your council has decided to let everyone vote on the question. 
We will have a special voting day when everyone can vote on 
whether to put fluoride in our city’s water or not.” 

The meeting was over. People hurried home and got busy. 
They would have to start all over again. There were letters to 
write, advertisements to print, speeches to give. There was much 
work to be done before voting day. 

Finally the day came. The people all went to vote on this 
question. 

If you lived in the city, how would you vote? 

Do you think the people of the city voted to put fluoride in 
their water or not? 


The Silent Army 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


In your city there is an army that has no guns or trumpets. 
You never see it marching. Its soldiers wear many different uni- 
forms and do many different jobs. We hardly notice them, or their 
work. But if they were not here, we would notice it very quickly. 
What would our lives be like without this silent army? 

A smell would hang over our city day and night. The streets 
would fill with garbage. Pools of smelly water would lie in the 
gutters. Drinking water would be dirty. Food would not be fresh 
and clean. Insects, rats, and mice would overrun our houses. People 
would be afraid to eat or drink, because the food and water would 
make them sick. People would be afraid to mingle with their 
neighbors, because they would catch others’ germs. Sick people 
could not find doctors or nurses or medicines. People would be 
afraid to stay in the city, because life would be so dangerous, 
so unhealthy. 


Now do you know what this silent army does? Its soldiers are 
the workers who guard the health of the city—garbage collectors, 
doctors, waterworks inspectors, scientists, exterminators, nurses, 
food inspectors, sewer cleaners, and many others. All these people 
work to keep the city safe from disease, just as firemen work to 
keep it safe from fire. 

Today every city has an army for health that works round 
the clock to keep people safe from disease. Where did this army 
come from? How did it grow so big? How were cities made safe? 

For thousands of years city governments have tried to keep 
water pure and food fresh. They knew these were important for 
healthy citizens. 

In ancient Athens 2500 years ago, the city chose five men 
called astynomi who saw to it that the city had a clean supply of 
water. 

Two thousand years ago the city of Rome picked a man named 
Sextus Julius Frontinus to clear the swamps around the city and 
to see that its citizens got plenty of pure water. At the same time 
the Romans sent doctors to care for the health of the people in 
the towns and villages of the countryside. Rome also had a group 
of officials called aediles who saw to it that the streets of the city 
were kept clean, and that spoiled food was not sold in the markets. 

Five hundred years ago the city of Augsburg in Germany 
passed laws to help keep its drinking water clean. The laws said 
that dyers were forbidden to pour dye into the river above the 
city, and housewives were not to wash their dirty clothes in it. 

And Zurich, Switzerland, had a law that made fish sellers 
throw away any fish that had not been sold by nightfall. 

But fresh food and water were not enough by themselves to 
keep cities healthy. Only a little over three hundred years ago the 
great city of London, England, was struck by a terrible disease 
called the plague. Most of the people who caught the disease died. 
Thousands of London people lost their lives. Nearly one Londoner 
out of every seven lost his life in the single year of 1665. It was 
clear then in London, and later in many other cities where plague 
and other diseases raged, that the cities had not solved the problem 
of controlling the spread of disease. 

At first, people thought that such a terrible disease was caused 
by changes in the weather, or the bad night air. Others thought a 
special weakness of the body, or the rays of evil stars, brought it 
on. And nobody could stop the epidemics, because nobody really 
knew what caused them. 
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It wasn’t until 1865, little more than a hundred years ago, that Mr. OrLANDO W. WILSON, Chicago’s superintendent of police, 





Louis Pasteur discovered that germs cause sickness, and that sits at a desk at one side. A uniformed POLICE OFFICER opens the 
different germs cause different kinds of sickness. It wasn’t until door to the office. 

1894 that two scientists found the special germ that causes the 

worst kind of plague, bubonic plague, the ‘“‘black death.” If they OFFICER: Mr. Superintendent, the students from Central 
could get rid of the germ, they could get rid of the plague. But School are here. 

where does the germ live, how does it get to people? 

Finally, in 1905, the source of bubonic plague was found. The Mr. Witson: Show them in, please. 
germs live in fleas, which live on rats. To wipe out the plague, (A group of STUDENTS enters and comes toward MR. 
wipe out the rats. But how do you get rid of rats? Rats love garbage, WILsoNn, who rises at his desk.) 
so a city’s garbage must be collected and burned. Rats live in dirty 
houses, so the owners must be made to clean and repair their Mr. Witson: Good morning, students. I am happy to see you. 
houses. Rats love food, so restaurants and markets must be in- Shall we sit down at the conference table? 
spected for cleanliness. Rats can be killed by poison, so poisons (The STUDENTS say good morning. All sit down, MR. 
must be invented that will kill rats and not people. And medicines WILSON taking a place at the head of the table.) 
and vaccines must be discovered, to cure the sick and keep the 
healthy from getting sick. And these things are not useful if they’re TEACHER: Mr. Wilson, our class is studying city government. 
done only in one block or one neighborhood. They must be done We would like to learn more about police service. 
at the same time all over a city to work. , 

And so the city decided to have a new kind of army—an army Mr. WILSON: Very good. The police provide two very important 
made up of soldiers who would work for the health of the people. basic services. The first is to protect people’s lives 
This army would fight with medicine and microscopes, with soap and property. The second is to arrest and turn 
and brushes, with trucks and test tubes. Of course, it takes a great over to the courts people who break the law. 
deal of money—much too much for any one family—to support 
such an army. So we all pay for the silent army with the taxes STUDENT: Are police a new idea in government? 
we pay to the government. Even though it costs millions of dollars 
to keep a silent army on guard, we know that the spread of disease Mr. Witson: No. There have always been men who enforced the 
would be much more costly. law. But a department of men and women who } 

Every time we take a drink of water or buy food at the store, are trained especially for this work is a fairly new | 
every time we walk down the street, or go to the beach, we are idea. 
being protected by an army in action—an army without guns and 
without trumpets—the silent army against disease. STUDENT: How did the idea for hiring police start, Mr. | 

Wilson? 
Mr. Witson: ‘The idea started long ago. Long ago, before men | 
Police’ Services lived together in large groups, each man was his 
own policeman. He had his own weapons and he 
by Elinor Wilson protected his own family and property. As the | 
tribes and clans grew in size, some men stayed | 

A large, well-furnished room. There are paintings on the wall, behind to guard the women and children while | 
several attractive plants, easy chairs, and a long conference table others went off to hunt or perhaps to fight other | 
surrounded by chairs. tribes. Even after villages and towns developed, | 


me 
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STUDENT: 


Mr. WILSson: 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILSON: 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILson: 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILson: 


‘es 


it was a long time before there were regular police. 
The need for a police force grows as a community 
grows. 


Was it that way in Chicago, Mr. Wilson? 


Yes, in many ways it was. You see, Chicago began 
as Fort Dearborn. It was a little army outpost in 
the great wilderness. Only a few white traders 
lived in the area. The fort was destroyed by 
Indians, but was rebuilt a few years later. Because 
of the safety the fort offered, more and more 
settlers moved nearby. The soldiers in the fort 
protected the women and children when the settlers 
were away. 


Then the soldiers were the police, weren’t they? 


Yes, that’s right. Because of course, this settlement 
was built on land owned by the federal government. 
After a little while Illinois became a state govern- 
ment, and the state passed laws that let Chicago 
form a village government. The settlers were eager 
to have their own laws and act as their own 
officers. 


Why, Mr. Wilson? 


In most countries of Europe, people had been ruled 
by a few men who had great power over their 
subjects. These rulers tried to keep the people 
helpless by using soldiers to enforce the laws. 


Didn’t the people fight back? 


Yes, they did. Americans fought a war with 
England for the right to rule themselves. After 
independence was won, each of the thirteen states 
of the new United States had the right to arrest 
and try its own criminals. In addition, each state 
gave the towns and cities in it the right to make 
certain local rules and have their own police forces. 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILSON: 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILSON: 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILSON: 


STUDENT: 


Mr. WILSON: 


STUDENT: 


What were the police like in Chicago in the early 
days, Mr. Wilson? 


When Chicago was only a village, there was a 
town crier. He warned the people about fires, or 
wolves, or bears. Later, as the village grew, there 
was a night watch that patrolled the streets once 
an hour after dark. The men of the watch were 
usually old, and nobody expected them to do 
much work. 


I guess there wasn’t much police work to do. 


That’s right. When Chicago was founded, there 
were no laws or rules worth mentioning, so no 
police were needed. There was no police force at 
all until 1839. Even then, there were no regular 
daytime patrols. Chicago did not even have a 
police chief until 1855. 


But there must have been people who broke the 
laws. 


Certainly there were. When someone committed a 
serious crime like murder or robbery, the sheriff 
of the county arrested him and held him in jail 
for a state court. Since the county was so big, the 
sheriff did not have much time to spend in the 
little town of Chicago. An officer, called a con- 
stable, did the policing for the town—if he had 
time for it. 


What does that mean, “if he had time for it,’’ Mr. 
Wilson? 


Being a constable then was not a full-time job. 
One constable was a carpenter, for example. And 
they were not trained for police work. You see, 
people were not always sure just what the police 
were supposed to do. Sometimes they just elected 
a constable and let him decide for himself how 
much work he would do. 


Things sure must be different now! 
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Yes, things have changed greatly. Today most 
police departments train their men and women 
very carefully. Each member of the force knows 
what he is supposed to do and how to do it. After 
a person has been on the police force for a while, 
he may take other training to fit him for more 
difficult police tasks. He may study languages, elec- 
tronics, law, or many other subjects. 


How else are things different, Mr. Wilson? 


Today we can communicate by radio, television, 
and telephone. Patrolmen on the street in cars can 
radio questions to headquarters and receive an 
answer in a few seconds. A dispatcher at head- 
quarters can inform an officer by radio almost as 
soon as a crime is committed. Long ago, a foot 
partolman might not learn of a crime until he 
returned to the station to go off duty. Today we 
have very few foot patrolmen. Instead, we have 
policemen in cars, in boats, in helicopters, and on 
motorcycles. We have patrolmen watching every 
part of the city, night and day. 


English policemen don’t carry guns. Why do Ameri- 
can police wear guns, Mr. Wilson? 


This grows out of the customs of the past. Most 
early settlers in this country carried guns. Some 
of these settlers, of course, broke the law. The 
early sheriffs and constables could not protect the 
people unless they could meet criminals on equal 
terms. 


But why do they go on carrying them today? 


We wish it were not necessary. But just as the 
police took this custom from the past, the criminals 
did so as well. Criminals can get guns very easily, 
and they use them much more than Europeans do, 
for example. Our policemen should use their guns 
only to protect their own or another’s life. 
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Is it different now, Mr. Wilson? 


Some people say the police are brutal. Is that true, } 
Mr. Wilson? 


It is true that police have sometimes pushed people } 
around. But it was much more common in the) 


enforcing the laws in his village or town. But many | 
men did not want to act as police and they hired | 
others to do it for them. The trouble was, they 
looked for men who would work for very little} 
money. That could not lead to good police service. } 


little money were not good men for police work. | 
They were certainly uneducated and untrained. } 
Somehow, the feeling that police should not be} 
well paid was carried over to this country, and it 
led to many problems. 


Yes, but to get well-trained police, we must expect | 
to pay the police still more than we do. In Chicago, | 
and in most American cities, we expect a police} 
officer to be well educated, to take special training, ) 
to know the laws of his state and city. He is aj 
specialist and should be paid as one. ) 






How does Chicago make sure it gets good men} 
and women? 
We have many kinds of tests. We want to know | 
about a person’s background and family, his habits, } 
his likes and dislikes, and about his feelings toward | 
other people. We want young men who are inter- }} 
ested in the welfare of other people, and who are |} 
eager to protect the rights of others. 


Can anybody become a policeman in Chicago? 


Of course. If a person meets all the requirements 
and passes all the tests, he is welcome. We want| 
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recruits of different nationalities and races, because 
our community is made up of many different 
groups. The English say, ““The police are the people 
and the people are the police.”’ That is the way it 
should be. Then the whole city works together to 
provide good police service. 


If I want to be a policeman, what should I do? 


You must remember first of all that we look for 
young people who have never broken the law. The 
laws represent the people’s wishes, and if enough 
people do not like the laws they then change them. 
But a policeman must have respect for the laws 
that exist. That is his first duty. 


Do I have to wait until I am out of school to 
decide if I want to be a policeman? 


Chicago has a police cadet program for young men 
who think they would like to be policemen but 
who are not old enough to join the department as 
sworn officers. This cadet program pays young men 
to work at a police station while they go to college. 
When the cadet is twenty-one, he can apply for 
admission to the regular police force. 


Do many cadets become police officers, Mr. Wilson? 


Yes, a great many do. We help them to finish 
college, if they have not graduated. We also help 
older officers who wish to go back to school. 


Is it only how long he has gone to school that 
makes a good officer? 


Not necessarily. But if a man wants to serve his 
community and to help others, he will need a 
good education in order to understand the prob- 
lems of society. Life is complicated in the big 
city of today, and we need police officers who 
understand this. The well-educated officer will not 
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be prejudiced against people of a different color, 
and he will not judge a man’s faults. He will try 
to help where he can and he will know where to 
turn for other help if it is needed. He will go on 
educating himself because he finds that it makes 
his job more interesting and that it makes him 
a better policeman. 


Thank you, Mr. Wilson. It is time for us to go now. 
Thank you for coming. Perhaps I shall see some 


of you in the Police Cadet Program one day. I 
hope so! 
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LESSON 8: Why Must Cities Plan? 


PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


To help the children understand that cities are complicated 
and delicate mechanisms that require coordination and plan- 
ning in order to function properly. 


To familiarize the children with some of the basic elements 
that must be considered in city planning: 


a) Physical: the city’s location; its topography; the amount 
of land it has; its buildings; the layout of its streets; trans- 
portation facilities; location of public services; and so forth. 


b) Economic: the nature of the city’s resources and how 
these can best be utilized; the size of the market for the 
goods and services the city produces. 


c) Social: the needs of the city’s people, employment, income, 
housing, education, health, allowance for economic and 
cultural diversity. 


To show that the planner’s most important task is to coordi- 
nate the city’s various systems; for example, the transportation 
system, the sewage system, the communications system, the 
school system, and the housing system. As people change, so 
do their needs. Planners must adjust the various systems to 
meet the changing needs. 


To bring out that while the planner must deal with many 
different needs and must know the city in detail, his major 
consideration must always be the city as a whole. He must 
always consider each element in its relation to the whole and 
plan for that element so that it furthers his goal of producing 
the best possible city. 


To help the children discover that in planning for a city that 
makes the best possible use of its resources, the planner must 
also plan for a city of culture and beauty. Such a city not only 





is pleasant to look at, but contributes much to the well-being 
of its people and often also enjoys economic advantages over 
less-favored cities. 


To help the child discover the function of the plan itself: it 
sets goals and serves as a guide for action by government, 
business, and private individuals. 


To make the children aware that planning requires specialists 
who have an understanding of the physical, economic, and 
social elements that make up the city, and who know how to 
change these elements to meet changes in technology and in 
the tastes and income of the people. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To introduce the children to the function of city planning and 


the need for it, the teacher can have them read the concept unit 
*“Why Must Cities Plan?’”’ on page 150 of the text. Afterward the 
teacher can raise the following series of questions for discussion. 
The purpose of the discussion is to arouse the children’s interest in 
city planning and give them a basis for pursuing the subject further; 
it is not to test them or to have them simply repeat what they 
have read. 


ie 


Why do cities need so many different systems to keep going? 
Does each system affect the others? What do you think would 
happen if, for example, the transportation system broke down? 


What is the planner’s job? Must he work with many different 
experts? Do cities really need planning? Why? 


What must the planner know before he can plan well for the 
city? Why do you think he needs to know about the city’s 
land and water? the kinds of buildings it has? their condition? 
the city’s people? their jobs, income, education, and other 
needs? 
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4. Why does the planner talk with the people? Why does he tell 
them what he has learned? (The people must know about 
the city, too, in order to decide what they want.) Why does 
he ask them what kind of city they want? (He must make 
a plan that will meet the wishes of the city’s people. The city 
belongs to the people.) 


5. What are some of the things the planner must plan for? Why 
must he plan for businesses? for health? for recreation? for 
transportation? for the beauty of the city? for the wants and 
needs of the city’s people? What must the planner always think 
about when he is planning for each thing? (The city as a 
whole and how each detail will affect it.) 


6. Why does the planner tell the people about the finished plan? 
Does the plan need their support? What do you think would 
happen to a plan that the people were against? (It would not 
be adopted and would be difficult to carry out in any case.) 


7. Does the plan help individuals to make their own plans? How? 
If you wanted to open a store or build a house, how would the 
plan help you? Does the plan guide the government too? Why 
does the planner sometimes include ideas that cannot be carried 
out right away? 


THE CASE STUDY 


To introduce the children to one of the most important city 
planners in American history and his work on our nation’s capital, 
the teacher can then read the case study “Planning Our Capital: 
Washington, D.C.,”’ on page 156 of the text. After reading the study, 
the class can discuss the following questions. 


1. What were some of the things that our nation’s new capital 
had to be? Can you see why the government wanted the 
capital to be carefully planned? Who was the planner? 


2. What were the reasons for locating Washington where it is? 
Did it have good river transportation? Was it easy to get 
to and from the parts of the country that were settled then? 
Do you think that the same location would be chosen today? 
Why, or why not? 
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3. How did Thomas Jefferson want to lay out the city’s streets? 
Why didn’t L’Enfant think that this would be a good idea? 


4. What were the details of L’Enfant’s plans? Why did he 
place the Capitol on the big hill and the White House on the 
smaller hill? How did he connect them? How did he lay out 
the streets and avenues? Why did he plan for parks where 
the streets and avenues crossed? 


5. Why did L’Enfant and Washington disagree? Who was right? 
(Both, in a way.) How does the price of land affect the quality 
of the houses built on it? 


6. Why did L’Enfant plan on such a large scale? Do you think 
he planned well? Did Washington grow as large as he thought 
it would? Has it finally grown beyond his plans? What are 
some of the things today’s planners want to have for Wash- 
ington? Why? 


While the discussion above ranges over a number of topics, 
the major points that should be brought out for the children are 
that good planning takes advantage of a site’s natural assets, 
provides well for growth, and takes the needs of the people into 
consideration. Maps of Washington at various stages in its his- 
tory can be used to show the class how L’Enfant’s plan helped 
the city to grow and has remained the basic layout of the city 
to this day. To increase their interest in his work, the children 
can also be encouraged to learn more of Major L’Enfant, who 
was a brave and daring officer in our Revolutionary army. 


THE STORY 


To help the children realize the importance of beauty and 
design in cities, the teacher can have them read the essay “‘De- 
signs for Cities,’ on page 164 of the text. In discussing with the 
children the elements in the essay such as curving streets, park- 
ways, and squares, the teacher should call upon the children 
to give examples of pleasant views or sights from their own ex- 
perience. 

After the discussion, the children can be encouraged to draw 
pictures giving their own impression of sights with which they 
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are familiar. Discussion of these pictures in turn can be used to 
bring out the variety of sights we experience every day and how 
differently many of us view the same sight, and what different 
patterns we see in it. 

Finally, the teacher can have the class discuss the city planner’s 
task of designing an attractive city. They should go into such 
topics as how a particular street corner may look to people 
approaching it from various directions; how different buildings 
can be designed so that they go well together; and what rules 
could be made that would make for a more attractive city. If 
the children want to pursue the subject further, they can be 
formed into a number of committees, and each committee charged 
with the task of recommending a design for a particular street 
or corner or neighborhood near the school or one with which 
they are familiar. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. To acquaint the children with the career of a great Amercian 
city planner, the teacher can read the story ‘““Make No 
Little Plans” to the class. The story gives some of the im- 
portant details of the life of Daniel Burnham, the principal 
architect of the 1893 World Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
a pioneer in the building of skyscrapers, and the chief de- 
signer of a master plan for the city of Chicago and for many 
other cities, both in the United States and abroad. In the 
discussion of the story, Burnham’s concern for both beauty 
and utility should be emphasized. His Chicago plan, for ex- 
ample, stressed making the center city easy to get to and so 
paid great attention to streets and transportation facilities. The 
other major feature of the plan was its generous allotment 
of land to parks and recreational facilities. Burnham be- 
lieved that a city must be easy to get to, but that it must 
also be beautiful and comfortable; otherwise no one would 
want to go there or stay there. 

As a follow-up to the story, the class can collect maps 
and plans for Chicago today and compare them with Burn- 
ham’s plans for the city. The comparison should reveal 
both how the principles of good planning endure and how 
technological changes bring different problems. Some of the 
diagonal streets that Burnham recommended were actually 


built and served the city well for many years, but with in- 
creased traffic, faster cars, and other changes, they no longer 
suited the city’s needs. Expressways have now been built 
to handle high-speed traffic to the city’s center. Some of 
Chicago’s planners feel that the old diagonal streets no longer 
serve a purpose and that the land could be better used for 
housing or stores. Burnham’s principle of good roads reach- 
ing right to the city’s center is still good, but the kind of 
roads needed has changed greatly. 


To acquaint the children with the history of one of the most 
famous city parks in the United States, and to give them 
some idea of park planning, the teacher can read the story 
“The Country Comes to the City” to the class. The story 
deals with the beginnings of New York’s Central Park and 
the career of Frederick Law Olmsted, the park’s designer 
and first director. These questions might be discussed after- 
ward: Why did New York need a park? Why were some 
people against having the park? What kind of park did 
Olmsted design? What were some of the things he did to keep 
its quiet country atmosphere? Does New York still need the 
park? What changes have been made since Olmsted’s day? 
Why were they made? 


To help the children discover that it takes more than good 
intentions to plan a good city, the teacher can read the story 
*“New Harmony” to the class. Afterward the class can dis- 
cuss the reasons for the town’s failure. The teacher should 
be careful so that the children do not get the idea that 
friendly cooperation or sharing is bad. These are good and 
were not the real cause of New Harmony’s failure. The dis- 
cussion should bring out that Owen and the rest of the town’s 
leaders did not give enough thought to its economic or- 
ganization. With his idea of sharing, Owen had taken away 
the market as a stimulus to trade and production. But he 
had not substituted any other system for assigning the various 
jobs that have to be done if any community is to prosper. 
As a result the labor was not properly divided. Many people 
studied nature or wrote books, but too few farmed the land 
or wove cloth. 

The class can compare the story of New Harmony with 
“The King and the Market” in Lesson 3. The king wanted 
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to have a market system to improve his country’s economy. 
His country had gotten along before by having each person 
do what his parents had done before him. This traditional 
system does not produce a very lively economy, but at least 
the necessary things get done. Owen took people who were 
used to a market economy and then did away with the mar- 
ket. These people had no tradition to follow. They did not 
know what jobs to do. So when they all did what they pleased, 
they did not divide the labor properly. If time permits, the 
class can discuss whether New Harmony might have been 
successful if Owen had given more thought to its economy 
and carefully recruited enough people with the various skills 
needed to keep the town going. 


As another demonstration of the need for good economic 
planning in new communities, the teacher can call the 
children’s attention to the experience of the Plymouth and 
Jamestown colonies. In the case of the Plymouth colony, 
the difficulties of founding a new community in a strange 
and distant land were taken into account and planned for. 
Care was taken to select settlers who had various skills and 
who were not afraid of hard work. In this way the new colony 
was sure of having enough men who could build houses, 
farm the land, make iron tools, and do the other things that 
were needed. In Jamestown, on the other hand, it was ex- 
pected that everyone would soon find riches and that there 
would not be much need for hard work. As a result too little 
attention was given to selecting people who could do the 
work that was required; many idle people looking for easy 
money joined the colony and it failed. 


To acquaint the children with one approach to the problem 
of providing comfortable housing and enough open space for 
people living near large cities, the teacher can read the story 
‘“Tapiola’’ to the class. 

Tapiola, an unconventional suburb, provides a pleasant 
place of residence for people who work for the most part in the 
central city of Helsinki. Tapiola provides for open space, 
planned recreational facilities, and local shopping. Its de- 
velopment by a nongovernment, nonprofit, cooperative cor- 
poration sets it off from most American planned suburbs 
(developed for profit). 


In discussing this story the class can focus on the advantages 
of good planning, but should not lose sight of the fact that 
not everyone is always satisfied with the results. The class 
should ask itself how Tapiola compares with new suburbs or 
new industrial towns in their area. Do they think that planning 
helps to make a better community? Perhaps they could 
draw up their own plans for a new suburb or town. The 
teacher can tell them how much space they have available 
and how many people should live there. The children can 
then go ahead and draw their plans. In deciding how much 
open space to have, they will probably want a great deal, 
but then they will find that not everyone can live in big 
houses with big yards because these take too much space. 
They will have more space by building tall buildings, but 
not everyone (particularly families with children) will want 
to live in tall buildings. The major lesson of such an exercise 
is to illustrate to the children that the planners must make 
choices and that someone is sure to be disappointed. The 
planners must think about what is best for the whole com- 
munity, however. The teacher can carry on the discussion 
by posing the questions of how much and what kind of space 
will be needed for shopping, for public buildings, for recrea- 
tional uses, for streets and roads, and so on, until the com- 
plete community has been planned. 


To help the children understand the meaning of systems 
within the city, the teacher can recall the announcements 
from the Houston Space Center before a space capsule is 
launched at Cape Kennedy. Everyone awaits the results of 
the detailed inspection and the announcement “‘all systems 
go.”’ The teacher can explain the meaning of this announce- 
ment and discuss it with the class. Many different technical 
systems are needed to launch and orbit the spacecraft, sus- 
tain the life of the astronauts within, ensure radio contact, 
and provide for a safe landing. There are the rockets and 
their firing mechanisms, their fuel systems, devices for 
jettisoning used rockets; the space capsule with its oxygen 
system, food system, power system, communications sys- 
tems, direction rockets; the tracking stations with their | 
radar, communications systems, and so on. Each one of 
these systems must be in perfect working order before the 
capsule can be launched. The teacher can then ask the chil- 
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dren to give examples of similar systems within the city. 
(Cities have power systems, communications systems, food 
distribution systems, fuel systems, systems for getting rid of 
wastes, and so on.) Discussion should bring out the similari- 
ties between the city and the space capsule and how in each 
all the systems must function if the whole is to function 


properly. 


To give graphic representation to the interdependence of 
the city’s various systems, the children can prepare a mobile 
constructed of geometric designs representing the city’s 
various systems. (Streets could be crossed lines; communi- 
cations, a telephone pole or Tv antenna; public health, a red 
cross or a doctor’s stethoscope; and so on.) Each element 
should be discussed by the class and an appropriate symbol 
decided upon. After the mobile has been constructed, the 
class can discuss how disturbing any one element affects all 
the others and elimination of any one upsets the balance. 


To bring out the interdependence of the city’s various systems, 
the teacher can pose the following question for discussion by 
the class: The housing system changes when high-rise apart- 
ment buildings replace single-family houses. What effect do 
you think this change will have on communications, trans- 
portation, water supply, sewage, school, recreational facilities, 
and public health services? The children can illustrate the 
changes that will be necessary and place the pictures around a 
picture of a new high-rise apartment building, indicating with 
arrows that the building has led to the changes. 


To show the children how a lack of coordination and thor- 
oughness in planning can lead to problems, the teacher can have 
the children look ahead to read the story “‘Hollerville,”’ on page 
200 of the text. Discussion should center on the question of 
whether there was any planning to provide parking for the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of automobiles that the ex- 
pressway brought to the city. 


As a general review of planning, the teacher can have the class 
perform Activities 5, 6, 7, 15, and 17 of Lesson 12, OUR WorK- 
ING WoRLD: Neighbors at Work. 


11. To help the children realize how the city’s present character- 


istics can present problems for the planners and how physical 
or financial restraints can handicap the planners and the city, 
they can be formed into committees to investigate the follow- 
ing aspects of their city or town. 


Land: Does the city have much open land? Are there natural 
barriers to growth such as hills, ravines, or rivers? How have 
natural features affected the layout of the city? 


Buildings: Do the city’s buildings seem to be used in the best 
way? Are some old houses crowded with too many families? 
Are there vacant stores? Are there unused warehouses and 
factory buildings? 


Streets: Are streets wide enough for the traffic they must bear? 
Are there enough through streets, or do neighborhood streets 
with residences have to carry a good deal of through traffic? 
Are sidewalks wide enough for the number of people who walk? 


Transportation: Do people have enough choices of different 
kinds of transportation? Is there good public transportation? 


Schools: Are there good schools? Is there overcrowding? Are 
there enough teachers? 


Parks: Are. there enough parks and other recreational facilities 
to meet the needs of the people? Are they conveniently located? 


Government services: Is the city government providing enough 
services? Are the streets well paved, is water pure, sewage 
disposed of, and so on? Does the city government have enough 
tax money to do its job? 


People: Do people have enough jobs and income? Do they 
get along well with each other? 


After the committees have gathered the information and 
reported to the class, the most pressing problem should be 
pinpointed and possible solutions developed through applica- 
tion of the problem-solving method. In suggesting solutions, 
the class must always keep the city’s limitations in mind. 
The class may wish to write to the mayor or planning commis- 
sion and describe some of the suggestions for improvement. 
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To familiarize the children with various street plans and their 
relative advantages and disadvantages, the teacher can have 
them study a street map of their own city or town and street 
maps of other cities. They should learn to recognize various 
standard patterns such as the most commonly used gridiron 
pattern and the radial wheel-spoke pattern. They should also 
try to find out why a particular pattern was used in their city. 
In studying other cities, they can use Washington as an ex- 
ample of a radial pattern, and Manhattan (New York), central 
Philadelphia, or Savannah as an example of a gridiron pattern. 
In their own city and in the others studied, the children will 
probably find streets that diverge from the pattern in some 
way (crooked streets, diagonal streets cutting through an 
otherwise gridiron pattern, and so on). 

After studying the maps and identifying the various pat- 
terns, the children can discuss the reasons for each. In most 
cases gridiron patterns have been adopted because they are 
simple. It is easy to divide the land in standard rectangular 
lots, and where land is divided that way, it can be sold without 
the buyer actually seeing it (an important point in the develop- 
ment of new cities). Radial plans are usually adopted for their 
beauty and their suitability for showing off public buildings, 
and sometimes because they provide direct diagonal routes 
to the city’s center. Finally, crooked streets or streets that 
conflict with the rest of a city’s pattern usually follow some 
natural feature of the land or were built that way for some 
historical reason. (Dock Street in Philadelphia, for example, 
follows the curve that- was once a large stream; many cities 
have canal streets that follow the routes of old canals that were 
covered over when they were no longer used; and many streets 
follow what were once Indian trails or main roads between 
cities.) 


To bring out the need for and difficulty of city planning, the 
teacher can ask the class to discuss what would happen if some 
of the city’s systems were not planned for. The children can 
also draw cartoons of the results. Here are possible subjects 
for discussion and cartoons: What happens if the transporta- 
tion system is not good enough? What happens if the housing 
system and school system are not matched? (Houses crowded 
with children and a tiny school or few children and a huge 
school.) What happens if garbage collection is not regular? 


14. To help the children discover that in most large cities not only 
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the surface of the land is used, but space is created and used 
on other levels as well, the teacher can discuss the possible 
uses of various levels. Afterward the children can draw pictures 
showing cross sections of downtown areas in large cities. Be- 
low the ground they should show electric cables, telephone 
lines, subway trains, railroads, sewers, gas lines, water pipes, 
automobile tunnels, special delivery streets, and pedestrian 
underpasses. On the surface are buildings, streets, sidewalks, 
utility poles, and recreational areas. Above the ground are the 
upper stories of tall buildings built over railroads, overpasses, 
elevated railways and expressways, roof gardens, rooftop 
swimming pools, and so on. Separate drawings can be made 
for each item and the drawings placed together to form a dis- 
play entitled ‘“‘When Land Is Scarce, Many Different Levels 
Must Be Used.”’ 


To bring out how planners must think about different neigh- 
borhoods and their needs, and must fit the neighborhood into 
the overall plan, the class can be divided into four committees 
to consider the following problems: 


a) How to plan a safe and pleasant city neighborhood for 
families with children. This committee can consider such 
questions as zoning requirements, recreation areas, schools, 
and the connection of the neighborhood with the rest of 
the city so that the adults can get to jobs and shopping. 


6) How to plan a prosperous downtown shopping area. This 
committee must consider such questions as good trans- 
portation from outlying areas, parking space, areas for 
loading and unloading goods, space for sidewalks, good 
design and pleasant atmosphere, areas for rest, and fa- 
cilities for related activities (theaters, restaurants, hotels, 
and banks). 


c) How to plan a suburban neighborhood. This committee 
should concern itself with transportation to the city, 
zoning requirements, provision for enough open land, 
allowance for growth, schools, and potential for more 
business to provide more tax money to use for the com- 
munity. 
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d) How to plan a city transportation system. Here some of 
the concerns will be through streets, residential streets, 
expressways, mass transit in different forms for short and 
long hauls, truck routes, and sidewalks or other walkways. 


When the separate committees report to the class as a 
whole, the need for planning and coordination should be clear 
to the children. 


To reinforce the idea of the importance of parks and to ac- 
quaint the children with some of the planning and design that 
go into them, the class can ask the local park administration 
for its ideas on good park design, and the city’s plans for its 
existing parks and possible new additions or enlargements. 


To demonstrate how difficult it often is to figure the cost and 
the benefits of beauty or recreational areas, the teacher can 
pose the problem of whether or not the city should build a park 
close to the downtown area. Costs include such things as loss 
of tax money to the city on the land, possible loss to the city of 
the business that a commercial development of the land (such 
as a store or hotel) might bring, profits that would be earned 
by business on the land, the jobs and income that the business 
might provide. One benefit might be a pleasanter downtown 
area that would attract more people and present displays of 
statues or other works of art that might develop tastes for art 
and help the city become a cultural center. Other benefits might 
be more space for sports or recreation. The class should see that 
it is hard to measure the benefits in terms of money, but that 
they are no less real because of that. Also the class should ask 
itself the question of whether there would be any park land 
anywhere if the decision were always made in terms of money 
alone. 


To help the children understand that costs often affect design 
and that efforts to save money sometimes result in poorer de- 
signs, their attention should be directed to a new development 
in or near their city or town. (The teacher should collect photo- 
graphs, news stories, and whatever other information is avail- 
able beforehand. A field trip might also be arranged to the 
building site.) The class should investigate whether the natural 
features of the land have been used to produce a more pleasing 
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design or whether trees, hills, and other natural features have 
been bulldozed out of the way because it is cheaper to build on 
a cleared flat area. (The teacher might also tell the children that 
the island of Manhattan was once quite hilly, but that most of 
the hills were leveled to make room for real estate develop- 
ments. ) 


To bring out the importance of human proportions in design, 
the class can discuss the role of L’Enfant’s small squares and 
parks in Washington. Why do people feel more comfortable 
with streets and buildings that don’t seem to ‘‘swallow them 
up’? The children might note how their younger brothers and 
sisters like to crawl under tables and play house in a space that 
is scaled down to their size. The same is true of adults; they like 
to be in surroundings that they feel are made for their size as 
human beings. 


To help the children discover that cultural heritage often af- 
fects design, the teacher can discuss the influence of English 
and Dutch architecture on the design of colonial houses in the 
Northeast, the French influence on L’Enfant’s design for Wash- 
ington (and on Jefferson’s design for the University of Virginia), 
and the Spanish influence on architecture in the Southwest and 
in Florida. Possibly the teacher can display picture postcards 
from cities such as New Orleans (French influence), Santa Fe 
(Spanish influence), and Wilmington, Delaware (Swedish in- 
fluence). 


To demonstrate how poor design or putting things in the wrong 
place can produce ugliness, the children can be asked to draw 
pictures of scenes in their own city that they consider ugly. 
After drawing the pictures, the children should discuss why 
they think the scenes are ugly. It may be that commercial 
buildings have been covered with too many poorly designed 
signs that produce a confusing and shabby effect. Or perhaps a 
junkyard or hotdog stand has been set up among good-looking 
buildings. Perhaps a group of buildings or streets was poorly 
designed to start with, or has become ugly with neglect. After 
analyzing why they think the scenes are ugly, the children 
should be encouraged to propose solutions and make drawings 
of the results. 
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To help the children learn how surroundings, including the land 
itself, can affect the design of buildings, the teacher can invite 
the architect of a new building in the area to talk to the class. 
He should be asked to explain how he tried to design the build- 
ing so as to take advantage of its land and surroundings. 


As a follow-up to Activity 22 the teacher can read the story 
“Who Wants a Tree?” to the class. Afterward the class can 
discuss why it is important to preserve natural landmarks or 
terrain. A city planner can be invited to speak to the class on 
this subject. Possibly the class can take a field trip to see a new 
land development. 


To help the children understand the importance of building 
highways that are not only functional but attractive, the teach- 
er can read the story ‘““A Highway with Beauty”’ to the class. 
After discussing the story the children can write their state 
highway department asking for photos that show how highway 
planners consider the landscape when constructing a highway. 


To help the children express their ideas about what they con- 
sider beautiful or not beautiful, they can collect postcards and 
pictures from magazines showing various cities. The class can 
discuss whether they think the scene pictured is beautiful or 
not and why. (The teacher may also show slides of various city 
scenes if it is convenient to do so.) The scenes used should in- 
clude some that are definitely not beautiful, so that the class 
will have a chance to compare and develop some criteria for 
judging the scenes. (There may be some disagreement about 
the scenes and this can be used to demonstrate that tastes dif- 
fer. The teacher can point out that just as different people have 
different tastes, so do different eras have different tastes. 
Styles in design change. What was considered good design fifty 
years ago is less well thought of today and what is considered 
good design today may be thought ugly fifty years from now. ) 


To remind the children of the use of zoning as a planning tool, 
the teacher can review Activity 14 of Lesson 10 and Activity 20 
of Lesson 12 of OUR WoRKING WorRLD: Neighbors at Work. 


If the city has a comprehensive master plan, the teacher can 
obtain a copy from the local library or planning department 
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and use it to acquaint the children with the planner’s work. 
Although such plans are too detailed for children of this age to 
study, they can discuss the kinds of topics that were of interest 
to the planner, the most important problems he considered, and 
his recommendations for the future. 


To learn about the planning process in their own area, the chil- 
dren can clip newspaper articles relating to the decisions taken 
by the planning commission. They can discuss why certain 
people want changes in land use and the reasons behind the ac- 
tions of the commission. 


To bring out the importance of good planning in attracting 
new industries, the class can invite a representative of the local 
chamber of commerce to discuss this topic. If there are new in- 
dustrial parks in the city, he can discuss the planning that went 
into them and the provisions that were made for utilities, 
roads, railroads, water, and so on. 


To gain an understanding of the relation between change and 
technical innovation and planning, the children can pretend 
they are planners and try to answer the following questions: 


a) How did the planner’s job change with the invention of 
the elevator? (More people can work in skyscrapers and 
these people need more transportation to carry them back 
and forth from home to offices.) 


b) How did his job change with the invention of automobiles? 
(More roads, safety measures, parking needed; cities 
spread out; air pollution problems increased. ) 


c) How did the invention of the assembly line affect the plan- 
ner’s job? (The shape of many factories changed and with 
that their land requirements changed.) 


d) How have electric appliances affected planning? (Demand 
for new houses with the latest appliances has speeded con- 
struction and made it necessary to update many older 
buildings. Demand for electricity has increased enormous- 
ly. The planner must plan for more power plants.) 


e) How has the use of electric power in factories affected 


planning? (Clean factories can now be built closer to | 
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homes, more industrial parks can be planned, and residen- 
tial communities will be able to collect more tax money 
without inviting problems connected with old-fashioned 
factories. 


31. To help them realize that planning involves many people and 
agencies, the children can discuss how the political and economic 
systems of a country affect its city planning. They can specu- 
late on whether the people’s needs and wishes receive more con- 
sideration in a democracy or a monarchy. The teacher can 
point to such cities as Paris where a ruling monarch was able to 
order the destruction of thousands of homes to break through 
his beautiful boulevards and ceremonial streets. Ask the chil- 
dren if they think it would be possible to do this in a democracy 
without paying out tremendous sums of money to those whose 
homes were destroyed. They can then be asked whether this 
cost would be a factor that would make the planner think very 
carefully before recommending such a move. 

The children should also discuss how the price of land plays 
a primary role in determining how it should be used. (Here it 
may be helpful to review early lessons of OUR WORKING WORLD: 
Neighbors at Work.) 


32. To help the children understand some of the difficulties in- 
volved in keeping a plan up to date, the teacher can discuss the 
fact that buildings are expensive and difficult to remove and 
that most of our cities have little or no empty space. (The 
planners and builders of the past saved little or nothing for the 
present and future.) 


STORIES 


**Make No Little Plans’’ 
by Thea K. Flaum 


In 1893 the city of Chicago held a great fair to honor Christo- 
pher Columbus’ discovery of America. Many people came from all 
over the country to visit the fair. It had a very important-sounding 
name: ‘‘The World’s Columbian Exposition.”’ But most people 


called the fair itself ‘the White City.’’ How did it get such a nick- 
name? The nickname came from the group of grand white buildings 
built especially for the fair. 

More than twenty of these large white buildings stood along 
wide streets. They had broad green lawns and many trees about 
them. Each building was long and low and had many columns. 

Like all fairs, this one had restaurants and merry-go-rounds 
and cotton candy, but what the people could not forget were those 
beautiful white buildings. After people had spent some hours wan- 
dering through and among them, they went back into the streets 
of Chicago or back to the cities they came from. Some of them won- 
dered: Why does our city have to be so ugly? Why can’t cities be 
beautiful like the White City? 

After the fair, many cities hired architects to draw up plans to 
beautify their cities with fine buildings set in fine parks. 

The person who planned the White City was Daniel Burnham. 
He was a Chicago architect who had built many large banks, mu- 
seums, department stores, and office buildings. He built a sky- 
scraper that was 22 stories high. It was the tallest building in the 
world in those days. 

Daniel Burnham’s White City brought him fame as a city 
planner. The Congress of our country asked him to prepare a plan 
for the growing city of Washington. Burnham chose a number of 
architects to work with him. They visited big plantations in Virginia 
and Maryland to study their landscaping. They went to Europe to 
study the public buildings and parks of Rome, London, Paris, and 
other cities. They based their plan for Washington on the plan 
made by Major L’Enfant a hundred years before. The new plan sug- 
gested where new parks, new government buildings, and the new 
Lincoln Memorial should be placed. Businessmen and leaders in 
cities across the country began to discuss making plans like it for 
their own cities too. 

Daniel Burnham later drew up plans for the cities of Cleveland, 
San Francisco, and Manila in the Philippines. Then his hometown, 
Chicago, gave him the most important job of his life—to design a 
plan for it. 

When Burnham made his plan for the city of San Francisco, he 
took full advantage of the beauty that nature gave to San Fran- 
cisco. San Francisco stretched up hillsides with beautiful forests on 
them and looked out toward the ocean and over a magnificent bay. 

Chicago was a different matter. Nature did not give much 
beauty to Chicago. It is true that the city was built along the shores 
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of Lake Michigan, but the land was flat and not interesting. Burn- 
ham’s job was to make Chicago beautiful. 

The trouble with Chicago was that it had grown too fast. In 
1833 it was a frontier town with 350 people. By the time of the 
World’s Fair in 1893, over a million people lived in the city, and fif- 
teen years later when Burnham was working on his plan for the city, 
there were almost two million people living there. 

Chicago people were beginning to ask: “‘Is it good to live in 
this crowded city? As soon as we earn enough income, why don’t we 
move away?” Businessmen were asking: “‘Is this city a good place 
for our businesses? Our delivery wagons can hardly get through the 
jammed streets.” 

Chicago had miles of dull, badly lighted streets. Slums covered 
much of the city. They were even spreading into the countryside. 
“Slums,” said Burnham, “‘grow where there is no planning. A well- 
planned city is not expensive; disorderly growth is.”’ 

Burnham remembered what he had seen when he visited Paris. 
He liked what Paris had done. He hoped he could help Chicago in 
much the same way. He planned big boulevards. He planned ave- 
nues that cut diagonally through the city blocks, so that people 
could cross the city more quickly. Many streets were to be widened. 
Some were to have two levels for traffic. He planned a broad avenue 
that would go from the lake to a civic center where several fine pub- 
lic buildings would be set in a park. He planned parks that would be 
linked together across the city. He advised the city to buy acres and 
acres of forest outside the city for the people’s recreation. He 
planned better bus and streetcar systems. 

Twenty-six railroads brought hundreds of trains into downtown 
Chicago each day. Daniel Burnham planned enormous new freight 
yards outside the downtown area. That way, the center of the city 
would no longer be crowded and unpleasant with trains and rail- 
road yards. 

Burnham’s most exciting plans were for the lakefront. The 
parks would have harbors, beaches, playgrounds, golf courses, and 
museums. People would want to come to the lake to enjoy cool wa- 
ter and pleasant scenery. 

Burnham also designed deep harbors and two long piers where 
cargo ships could load and unload. This was the lakefront entrance 
to Chicago. To him the piers were like two giant arms stretched out 
as a welcome to the city. A person leaving the piers could go through 
a beautiful park, cross a wide street lined with trees and buildings, 
and find himself in downtown Chicago. 
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If you ask a Chicagoan today what part of his city he is most 
proud of, he will probably say ‘‘the lakefront.’’ The lakeshore was 
created almost exactly as Burnham planned it—with lovely parks 
and beaches and the two piers that are like gates of the city. 

Not all parts of his plan were followed so closely. The civic cen- 
ter and new railroad yards were not built. But many of his ideas, 
such as widening streets and buying forest land for parks, were used. 

Daniel Burnham’s plan for Chicago was welcomed by business- 
men. Most of the people of the city were pleased. They proved their 
good feeling for his plan by voting on election days to raise their 
own taxes so that many of his ideas for a better Chicago might be 
carried out. 

People of many other cities in our country were excited by Chi- 
cago’s plans. They too began to make plans to make their cities 
more beautiful. 

Once Burnham said: ‘‘Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.’’ He knew that, in the long run, it is the big ideas 
that count. 

Daniel Burnham made his plan for Chicago over fifty years ago. 
Chicago is now twice the size it was then, but Chicago still finds 
Daniel Burnham’s plan a useful guide for the future. 


The Country Comes to the City 
by Thea K. Flaum 


Heavy wagons rumbled down the streets. Workmen’s ham- 
mers pounded, policemen’s whistles blew, foghorns bellowed on the 
river. Over all these noises, there was another—the whining and whir- 
ring of heavy machinery from a thousand factory windows. Even in 
1850 New York was a crowded, noisy city. 

Most New Yorkers learned to live with the noise. They knew 
that it meant growing businesses and more jobs. They realized it 
was part of the price that city people had to pay for progress. The 
trouble was that there was hardly a corner of New York where peo- 
ple could escape from the crowds and noise. 

New Yorkers had to travel far to find quiet places with wooded 
paths and grassy fields. They would go to Staten Island, to Long 
Island, or to the neighboring state of Connecticut. : 

You would think, then, that when the New York City govern- | 





ment announced a plan to create a large public park, everyone would 
have cheered. Instead the idea was attacked from all sides. Some 
groups argued that only rich people would use the park for rides in 
their fancy carriages. Others feared it would be a hiding place for 
robbers or roughnecks who would frighten other people away. Many 
people said the park would be a waste of valuable land. They 
thought the land should be used for stores and office buildings. 

There were so many angry arguments about the park that five 
years passed before people voted to buy the land. It was nearly 
three miles long and over a half mile wide. It was called Central 
Park because it was located close to the center of New York. 

Buying the land was only the beginning. The city now owned 
800 acres of rocks, swamps, goat pastures, and shacks. Someone had 
to turn it into a park. Frederick Law Olmsted, an author and ama- 
teur planner, was appointed to do the job. Although nobody sus- 
pected it then, Frederick Olmsted had a true genius for landscape 
planning. 

When Frederick Olmsted was fourteen, he had a bad case of 
sumac poisoning, which is like poison ivy. It left him with perma- 
nently weakened eyes. But few men with perfect vision have used 
their eyes so well. He often spent his days wandering around the 
countryside, gazing at scenery and watching people. For some boys, 
this might be a way to waste time. But it helped Olmsted to under- 
stand how much people’s lives are affected by their surroundings. 

As he grew older, he began to take long journeys. He wrote 
books about the places he saw—English parks and Southern plan- 
tations and Texas farms. 

When Frederick Olmsted was not traveling, he lived on his 
farm outside New York. The fields and buildings on the farm were 
carefully planned for usefulness and beauty. Neighbors often asked 
him for advice on where to build a new barn, or plant a tree, or put 
in a new road. Gradually his talent for this kind of planning became 
better known. But he might have remained a farmer, author, and 
amateur planner all his life if he had not been made director of 
Central Park. 

Frederick Olmsted had wonderful ideas for Central Park. But 
his job was not to plan the park itself. He had been hired only to 
direct the work. Many designers were drawing up plans there and 
entering them in a contest. The winning design would be used for 
Central Park. At first Olmsted thought it would be wrong for him to 
enter the contest. If he won, people might say the judges gave him 
the prize because he was the park director. 


A friend, an architect named Calvert Vaux, came up with a so- 
lution. He and Olmsted would enter a plan in the contest, but they 
would not sign their names to it. Then, if their design won, nobody 
could accuse the judges of picking the director’s plan. 

Frederick Olmsted’s plan was to make the park look like a 
lovely country landscape. He would not blast out cliffs, or flatten 
hills, or cut down rugged trees. He did not want to build a formal 
park in which the land was flat and the paths and shrubbery were 
laid out in patterns of straight lines. Instead, he wanted to take the 
land as it was and work to make it beautiful. In his plans, the 
swamps became ponds and lakes, the rocky pastures were smooth, 
grassy meadows, and the narrow paths were made into gracefully 
curving roads. 

His plan won the prize. Frederick Olmsted went on to build 
the park. 

He knew that New Yorkers needed a change from rows of 
straight streets lined with buildings. So he planned all the paths in 
Central Park to be curving and winding. He created lakes and hills 
and green fields and groves of trees. He made Central Park a pleas- 
ant, inviting place to breathe in deeply, enjoy a walk in the sun, or 
take a quiet nap under a tree. He gave the people of the crowded 
city the wonderful feeling of open spaces. 

He planned carefully to avoid noise and bustle. The park had 
separate paths for walkers, carriages, and horseback riders. These 
paths did not cross and were not near each other. This kept the peo- 
ple who were using the park for different purposes from getting into 
each other’s way. 

Four roads used by business traffic, such as carts and wagons, 
crossed the park. Olmsted did not want this rush of traffic to disturb 
the peaceful view. So he very cleverly dug out these roads, making 
them seven feet below the ground level of the park. This hid them 
from the sight of people who were using the park. It also softened 
the noise of traffic. 

Central Park also had a music hall, a flower garden, baseball 
fields, a parade ground, and a wide pathway lined with elm trees, 
called the Mall. But Olmsted would not allow too many buildings 
and activities in the park. 

Central Park was the first large city park in America. It became 
a great example for other cities to copy. Ten years after the work on 
it began, nearly every big American city was planning a public park. 
Frederick Olmsted became a famous landscape architect. He de- 
signed parks for Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Louisville, and many 
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other cities. He planned whole towns and suburbs in Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, California, and New Jersey. 

Today, Central Park is completely surrounded by streets full 
of rushing traffic, by tall buildings of steel and stone and glass. Mil- 
lions of busy people pass through those streets each year. For them 
the beauty and quiet of the country is just a few steps away. They 
only have to walk into Frederick Olmsted’s Central Park. 


New Harmony 


by Leon E. Trachtman 


It was the year 1800. Factories and mills had sprung up all over 
Scotland and northern England. 

But not everyone was rich. Not everyone was happy. Those 
who worked in the new factories had to toil long, hard hours just to 
earn a few pennies to buy food. Even young children worked in the 
mills. They worked fourteen hours a day! 

At night the workers were often too tired even to eat the bit of 
bread their wages could buy. In the morning, they dragged them- 
selves back to work for another long, long day. 

Then Robert Owen, a young man from Wales, became manager 
of the cotton mills at New Lanark, Scotland. 

“These are not factories,” he said. ‘““These are prisons.” 

He spent much time watching the workers in his mills. He saw 
that they were dirty and wretched and sickly. They were so unhap- 
py that they were often angry at the world. They were so poor that 
there was no hope in their lives. 

Robert Owen thought and thought. He decided that the people 
were miserable because of where they lived and how they lived. 
“Give people better lives and they will be better people,”’ he said. 

Owen stopped putting children to work in his mills. He built 
schools for them. He raised the workers’ wages and provided better 
medical care for them. He shortened the number of hours that peo- 
ple worked. 

As time passed, Robert Owen went on thinking. If improving 
people’s lives just a little can make them happier and better, he 
thought, what kind of people would a good community make? 

In 1824 he heard about a village called Harmonie, across the 
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ocean in America. A group of German settlers had built Harmonie 
on the banks of the Wabash River in Indiana. They had built a 
woolen mill and a silk factory, a granary, a gristmill, a sawmill, a 
dye works, a brick kiln, and other workshops. They grew all their 
own food and made all their own goods. They had a good life. 

But they were not happy with some of their neighbors, and the 
climate was too warm and damp for some of them. They decided to 
move to Pennsylvania and build a new town there. 

When he learned of this, Robert Owen thought: That’s just 
what I need. 

Owen offered to buy Harmonie—buildings, land, and all—and 
the German settlers were happy to sell. In 1825 he bought the Indi- 
ana town and renamed it New Harmony. 

Robert Owen wanted to build the perfect community. He 
wanted everyone to work for the good of the whole group. He did 
not want people to own things, but to share them. There would be 
no private property in New Harmony. Everyone would do the work 
he could do best. Everyone would receive what he needed for a hap- 
py, comfortable life. In such a community, Owen thought, people 
will learn not to be selfish and cruel, but to be kind and generous. 

Yes, he thought. A perfect town should make perfect people. 
I will make my dream come true in New Harmony. 

Robert Owen made other people dream, too. He traveled 
through New York and Washington and Philadelphia talking about 
his plans for the new community. Some people laughed and said 
it would never work. Some listened and came—on foot, on horse- 
back, in wagons, in boats. 

At the end of the first year there were almost a thousand peo- 
ple in New Harmony. There were millers and farmers; there were 
storekeepers and blacksmiths and skilled workers of all kinds; and 
there were many teachers and scholars and scientists. 

But there were others who came too. Some people did not really 
want to help make the dream come true. Some who came knew no 
trade or skill, but just wanted to live off the labor of others. These 
people did not want to work. 

Robert Owen had so much faith in his plan that he let anyone 
who wished come to New Harmony. Slowly the dream began to fail. 

Many of the town’s hard, dirty jobs did not get done because 
no one wanted to do them. The first year, the land was not plowed 
and planted, so there were no crops to harvest. After all, there were 
only 36 farmers in New Harmony out of 1000 people. And there ~ 
were not enough people to run the factories. The woolen mill pro- | 
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duced very little yarn. The dye works shut down. No silk was woven 
in the silk factory. 

Asa result, the citizens of New Harmony ate and used far more 
than they produced. They had to buy their food and goods else- 
where. Owen had to pay for most of this. In the first year alone he 
spent $30,000 of his own money to buy the things the people of 
New Harmony needed. 

But things were not all bad. Many exciting and interesting 
things were being done. The community’s scientists were studying 
the land and the plants and the animals around New Harmony. 
They were writing valuable and important books and papers. New 
schools were opened. The children were taught by some of the best 
teachers in the nation. Every week the people of New Harmony 
could listen to lectures and discuss new ideas. There were concerts 
and dances. A newspaper was published, and a fine library was 
started. 

New Harmony really became a marketplace of ideas. But a 
town must produce and exchange more than ideas if it is to grow. 

The planners of New Harmony saw that things were not going 
well. They tried hard to locate the trouble and correct it. Every 
few months they changed the plans for the community, hoping to 
find a plan that would work. 

As the months passed, groups of settlers decided to leave New 
Harmony and set up their own towns. Within two years, ten groups 
had left to form their own villages. But Robert Owen’s plan did 
not seem to work anywhere. 

By 1827 Owen had decided that his plan could not work in 
New Harmony. He still believed in his dream. But he said that 
people brought up in a selfish society could not easily learn to live 
in a community like New Harmony. 

Many of the people of New Harmony stayed on, but their way 
of life changed. They lived like townspeople everywhere, doing 
their own business and living their own lives. 

New Harmony is still a town today. Many of the old buildings 
were built so well that they are still standing. The town, like many 
others in southern Indiana, is pretty and a little sleepy. In spring 
the soft breezes from the river smell just as they must have smelled 
to Robert Owen that first spring. The apple trees put out their 
blossoms just as they did then. 

New Harmony has lived on, but not as Robert Owen wanted 
it to. As we walk down its shady streets, we can almost hear him 
asking, ‘Why? Why?” 


Tapiola 
by Janet Elliott 


Six miles outside of Helsinki, the capital city of Finland, is a 
suburb called Tapiola. Most of the people who live in Tapiola have 
jobs in Helsinki. Each day they drive back and forth to work on 
new six-lane highways. People from Tapiola go into Helsinki to 
shop or to visit museums and theaters. 

At the end of the day, the people of Tapiola are happy to get 
back home. Why? Because Tapiola is different from many of the 
suburbs that surround other cities. 

Who wouldn’t like to live in Tapiola? It is so beautiful! From 
the top floor of the tallest building Tapiola looks like a forest of 
evergreen and birch trees. In most other suburbs, there are few 
trees. They have been cut down to make room for the houses. 

In Tapiola almost half of the land is park and forest. A man 
can walk two minutes from his door and catch a fresh fish for 
dinner. Families in most other suburbs must get into their cars and 
drive for hours to be in the country or to go fishing. 

There are other things that make Tapiola different from sub- 
urbs in other parts of the world. Tapiola does not have rows and 
rows of look-alike houses. There are large and small houses, low 
and high apartment buildings. The tallest building has twelve 
stories. 

Of course, not everyone who lives in Tapiola travels to Hel- 
sinki each day. The people who do not work in Helsinki can visit 
the many shops in Tapiola now. Soon there will be even more. 
Right now, workers are building a new civic theater, a library, and 
a museum. Soon there will be a good choice of jobs in Tapiola. 
Several companies have branch offices in Tapiola. Many people will 
live and work in Tapiola. But most of the people will work in 
Helsinki. 

How did a place like Tapiola get started anyway? Why is it 
so different? 

Most suburbs just happen. Tapiola did not just happen. It 
did not just grow up in a careless way. It was planned with great 
care before anything was built. Then everything was built according 
to the plan. 

Tapiola’s planners were wise. They wanted many kinds of 
families to live in their suburb. So they built little houses for little 
families, bigger houses for families with more children or more 
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money. They built apartment houses for people who wanted to 
live in them. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted to build a beautiful suburb. So they 
told the street builders and the house and apartment builders to 
keep as many of the trees as possible. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted a safe and quiet suburb. Most of 
the roads were built around Tapiola, rather than through it. 
Neighborhoods, stores, schools, and libraries were carefully planned 
so that people could walk to most of the places they wanted to go. 

Tapiola’s planners wanted the suburb to be a friendly place, 
so they built the town just so big and no bigger. There is space 
for 17,000 people. 

Why were Tapiola’s planners so successful? First, most city 
planners do not really plan cities. They try to fix up cities that 
have grown without any planning. Tapiola’s planners started with 
farmland and forests. They planned the whole town from the 
beginning. 

Second, most city and town planners work for their govern- 
ments. The planners of Tapiola formed a private company and 
did most of their planning without government help. 

Tapiola is different in other ways. Private companies provide 
services that are often provided by the governments in other towns 
and suburbs. These companies provide electricity, water, heating 
systems, and garbage disposal. Other private companies take care 
of roads and sewers. Yet these companies do not produce for a 
profit. They are owned by the people who live in Tapiola’s houses 
and apartments. In a way, the people are producing and selling 
services to themselves. 

Does everyone like living in Tapiola? There are a few people 
who say the town is too carefully planned. They miss the crowds 
and noise of the city. Some people complain about walking. They 
say the many parks make walking distances too long. The biggest 
complaint, however, shows how nice Tapiola really is: There are 
few houses to rent or to buy. 

A man living in Tapiola complains because all the big houses 
are sold. His growing family must have more rooms, but he does 
not want to leave Tapiola. But when families do leave, their houses 
are not vacant for long. Many people want to live in Tapiola. 

Can more suburbs like Tapiola be built in other parts of the 
world? A few are being built in the United States and in other 
parts of the world. 

But towns like Tapiola are not easy to build. Large, unbroken 
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pieces of land are needed to build such a suburb. Most of the land 
near our big cities is owned by many different people. Each piece 
of land must be bought from a different owner. The land is very 
expensive. 

The location of such a suburb in the United States might 
cause confusion because of the many kinds of government. With 
overlapping townships, municipalities, and counties, cooperation 
on a new suburb might be hard to get. 

Another problem is getting the large amount of money needed 
to plan a town from the beginning. It takes a great deal of money 
to start building the town, before you can even begin to get money 
back by selling the houses. 

But if enough people think it is very important to have 
beautiful and convenient suburbs, more private companies and 
governments will work together to build more Tapiolas. 


Who Wants a. Tree? 
by Frank Tysen and Catherine Barnes 


Some years ago a big eucalyptus tree was growing on a street 
corner in a California town. One of the streets was a main avenue 
through the town. The other street led to the shopping district. 
People driving by in their cars couldn’t help but notice the tree. 
They thought it gave a pleasant parklike air to the corner. In 
spring, mockingbirds nested in its branches and people walking 
on the sidewalk could listen to them sing. In summer the tree cooled 
the people with its shade. Throughout the mild California winter 
it remained green and beautiful. At all times it helped deaden the 
noise of the traffic, and its leaves even purified the air. But no one 
thought about all these things. The tree had been there since the 
town was a little village and people just took it for granted. 

Then something happened. The corner lot was sold to an oil 
company. Because so many cars passed by the corner, the company 
thought it would be a good place for a gas station. They planned 
to build the kind of gas station we all see every day, that is, a white 
box of a building with a big sign and an apron of concrete in front. 
The tree would have to be cut down. 

Officials of the company were thinking only about selling gas. 
They were not thinking about the people who lived in the town. _ 
But the people there were thinking. Z 
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When some of the people found out that the tree was to be 
removed, they suddenly realized how much they had always liked 
it. They did not want to see their big old eucalyptus tree cut down. 
And they did not want to see an ordinary gas station on a corner 
in their pretty town. But after all, the oil company had bought 
the tree when it bought the land. How could the people possibly 
save it? 

The people who cared about the tree wrote letters to the oil 
company. They said that their town was a pleasant place and they 
wanted it to stay that way. They said they wanted a nice-looking 
gas station, one that would fit in with the other buildings of the 
town. They said they wanted their tree. They sent a copy of their 
letter to the town newspaper, which printed it. A lot of other 
townspeople, who hadn’t heard about the gas station, read the 
letter in the newspaper and began to take an interest in the matter. 

Some of them didn’t think the tree should be saved. ‘‘ After 
all,” they said, ‘‘another gas station is a sign of progress. The oil 
company knows best how to make money. And the more money it 
makes, the more taxes it will pay to the town. If the town receives 
more tax money, it can buy a park in some other section.”’ 

But most of the townspeople did not agree with that. ‘‘We 
like to live in this town because it is pretty and has nice, tree-lined 
streets,” they said. ‘‘Progress and ugliness don’t have to go to- 
gether. If this town becomes an ugly place, no one will want to 
live here. Then there will be less money, not more. If people plan 
properly they can have progress and a nice place to live as well. 
But they have to work hard.” 

So they worked with a will. They held public meetings to dis- 
cuss the problem and they wrote another letter to the oil company. 
This letter had many more signatures than the first one. This 
showed the company that a lot of people cared about the tree and 
the town. The newspaper printed stories about the tree and the 
town council sent the oil company telegrams about it. Everyone 
was talking about the gas station and the tree. 

At first the oil company paid little attention to the towns- 
people. If the gas station was just like others the company owned, 
the company would not need to pay an architect to draw new plans. 
Cutting down the tree seemed much simpler than allowing space 
for it. ‘‘ Besides,” officials of the company said, “‘we want motorists 
to see our gas station and our sign. How could they see the station 
if it was behind a big tree?” 

The townspeople decided that it would do no good to say, 


“But people like nice places. You’ll make more money, not less, if 
your station is attractive. And as for the tree, it’s not that big. 
Drivers would notice the lovely tree and prefer to get their gas 
from the station behind it.”’ 

So they said, ‘All right, if money is the only thing you care 
for, we can do something about that.’”’ Many of the people in the 
town sent their credit cards back to the oil company. The ones who 
did not have gas credit cards wrote more letters. All the letters 
said the same thing: ‘‘ You are spoiling our town and we promise 
you we won’t buy our gas from you.” 

The oil company began to pay attention. It was not just be- 
cause of the one town. The oil company learned that people in 
other parts of the country were in sympathy with the townspeople 
who wanted a nice-looking gas station and wanted to save their 
tree. Officials of oil companies know that if a company does not 
please people it will lose business. 

As long as most people had not cared, the oil company had 
not cared either. It had continued to build gas stations even if they 
were ugly. Most people had thought of that as “‘progress,”’ if they 
thought about it at all. 

But now America was getting older, and people in America 
were becoming wiser. There were more people and less space. Some 
people were waking up to the fact that the more crowded you are, 
the more careful you have to be to keep things pleasant if you want 
to live pleasantly. A hall in a great castle often looks nice even if it is 
a little messy, but a tiny cabin on a ship has to be completely neat 
and shipshape. It is the same with towns and cities. When they 
become crowded, the people must plan carefully or there might 
soon be nothing but miles and miles of asphalt pavement, and no 
parks or trees at all. Who wants to live in a place like that? 

The oil company decided to try to please the townspeople. 
“All right,” it said. ‘‘We’ll paint the station brown and plant 
some bushes.”’ 

‘*“No,” the townspeople replied. ‘“‘That’s not good enough. 
Bushes don’t shade people and rest their spirits as a big tree does. 
And a painted box isn’t the same as a nice-looking building.” 

‘*“Well, then,” said the oil company, ‘“‘we’ll give you a gas 
station like the one you want. But we’re sending our bulldozers 
and that tree comes out.” 

But when the bulldozers came, many of the townspeople 
were sitting around the tree. They had brought sandwiches and 
coffee, and they were prepared to have a nice visit with friends 
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and neighbors. They were not at all rude. They answered the 
oil company men quietly and politely. They didn’t get excited 
about the bulldozers. But they would not leave that tree. They 
stayed right by it all day and the bulldozers could not come 
near it. Workers prepared the concrete apron, but—they went 
around the tree! 

In the evening the townspeople went home. The tree rustled 
its leaves in the evening wind and the people passing by were 
glad to hear it. They had cared and they had shown it. They 
had worked hard and they had won. 

Never again did the oil company try to cut down the tree. 
In fact, officials of the company grew fond of it, especially when 
they saw how much money their pretty station with its small 
sign and its big tree was bringing in. People who stopped for 
gas often told the gas-station man that they had stopped there 
because the station looked so pleasant. Strangers who cared about 
things like that even wrote letters of congratulation to the company. 

The townspeople who had saved their tree were glad for 
their town. They were also glad for other towns. For the more 
people care about how a business building looks and how it fits 
with its surroundings, the more pleasant cities and towns will be 
to live in. The townspeople knew that the gas station made their 
town prettier than ever. But the town would not have been the 
same without the tree. The people were thankful that they had 
noticed how important the tree was in time to save it. 

The tree continued quietly to give its gifts of beauty, shade, 
and peacefulness. Its leaves rustled in the breeze and mocking- 
birds sang in its branches. 


A Highway with Beauty 
by Frank Tysen and Catherine Barnes 


On a day early in April a man walks along a country road 
in Maine. The crows are cawing and the air smells of spring. 
Patches of snow remain along the north side of the stone walls, 
but the trees are misty with leaf buds and the hillsides are green 
with the first little tips of grass coming out of the thawing earth. 
As he walks along, the man looks all around him. He sees many 
things: the crisscross of the stone walls, the patches of woodland, 
the handsome look of old farmhouses built at the tops of ridges 
and fronted with towering wineglass elms. He enjoys the frolics 
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of a group of calves just let out into pasture after their long win- 
ter in the barn. He stops to admire the sight of a man plowing 
with a team of gray horses. 

The little road winds along a ridge and the man looks below 
him to the Kennebec River Valley. Farms and villages are strung 
out on each side of the great river. He looks at everything and 
he enjoys everything, although he knows this twenty-four miles 
of countryside fairly well by now. For almost two weeks he has 
walked back and forth across a part of it every day! 

The man has a good reason for walking over this stretch of 
countryside so often. He is a highway designer and he has come 
here to select a route for a new road from Fairfield to Augusta. 
The network of little country roads he walks on can no longer 
carry the traffic. Now many more people use the roads than when 
they were made. 

Some of the little roads are almost two hundred years old. 
Long ago, when the country was first settled, they were wagon 
tracks between lonely farms, often going along the tops of hills. 
They followed the hills so that early settlers could see all around 
them in case Indians were lying in ambush. Indeed, some of these 
roads were Indian trails before the settlers came. Others grew as 
the countryside grew and new farms and villages were built. 

Some roads have fallen into disuse. Now they are just path- 
ways leading to the empty cellar holes of long-deserted farms 
and to woodlands that used to be field. 

Walking along the old roads is like walking through the 
history of the country. Swinging around farms and zigzagging 
from village to village, the roads offer the highway designer a 
wonderful view of the life of the countryside today. 

But they are not big enough, not direct enough, for today’s 
traffic. A new and bigger road must be built. How shall it be built? 
Should the engineers cut through the hills and fill up the valleys 
to make the road absolutely straight? A few years ago engineers 
thought this was the right way to make new roads. But after 
driving on those straight-as-an-arrow roads for a while, people 
found that they weren’t satisfied with them. If a road doesn’t 
turn now and again, drivers may fall asleep and have accidents. 

Then, too, people didn’t like it that the straight roads were 
all alike. Straight roads give no feeling of the country. If you 
drive down a river valley but never turn with the river, you will 
soon find that you don’t even notice the river. | 

It’s a funny thing about the way human beings see things. | 
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Things, even just a curve in the road, have to have some meaning 
to us before we can really enjoy them. If a road goes straight 
across the country, never curving with the curves of hills or turning 
around woods and fields, people driving along that road can’t get 
the feel of the countryside. 

As he walks along the little old road, the highway designer 
thinks about all these things. He likes the old roads and enjoys 
the feel of them. The old roads move through the countryside 
as if they were alive. Can he design a new road that will be alive 
too? 

He goes home and carefully plots out the route for the new 
road to follow. Soon the bulldozers scrape out its path, and the 
new road is on its way. 

When the road is finished, it is just the way the designer 
hoped it would be. The people who travel on it like it very much. 
They can see the beauty of the countryside through which they 
drive. The road sweeps around a stretch of woods. It swings up 
along a ridge so that they can see far down the Kennebec Valley. 
- On this road no one gets bored. There is always something different 
and interesting to see. This road is built so that it is part of the 
countryside and adds beauty to it. It is not just another straight, 
raw scar that shoots through and over a landscape. At the same 
time, it is big enough and direct enough to take people where 
they want to go. Everyone who drives on it enjoys it, even people 
in a hurry. 

Someday, if you go to Maine, you might drive on this road 
yourself. You too may enjoy seeing the farms and the woods. 
You will be glad that this road fits in with them instead of cutting 
them to pieces. 

As the road swings around a carefully preserved stand of 
pine, who knows what you might see? Maybe even a moose! 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books 


FosTER, GENEVIEVE. George Washington: An Initial Biography. 
New York: Scribner, 1949. A good biography to read aloud, 
this book includes the story of the planning of Federal City. 
Advanced third-grade readers can read it themselves, but the 
teacher may wish to read it aloud for the class as a whole. 


TERRELL, JOHN Upton. The Key to Washington. New York: 
Lippincott, 1962. Another in the ‘Keys to the Cities” series, 
which includes L’Enfant’s plan for the city and modifications 
that were made later. Good photographs and maps. This book 
will help the children get a general feeling for the city of 
Washington and its development. The teacher should read the 
text aloud. 


Films 


Canberra Today and Tomorrow. 10 min., 16mm, color. Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 1959. The design, planning 
and development of Australia’s capital. (The plan for the 
city was the design of an American architect who won an 
international competition.) To help the children understand 
the processes of design and planning in building a modern city. 


Washington, City of the World. 14 min., 16mm, color. (A Parthenon 
Pictures Production.) Film Associates. Clear description of 
the city as our national capital and how the government 
buildings, the monuments, and the foreign embassies add to 
its stature. The film closes with the capital’s role as a symbol 
of our history and heritage. To help the children visualize 
the city as it was planned and as it is today. 


Washington, D.C.: Story of Our Capital. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or 
color. Coronet Films. Through the words of the designer of the 
master plan for our nation’s capital, students are given the 
early history of Washington. They gain an appreciation of the 
city’s development and its significance as a center of govern- 
ment and culture. (Certificate of merit, Ninth Annual Cleve- 
land Film Festival, 1956.) 


Filmstrips 


Our National Capital. 43 frames. Museum Extension Service. The 
history of the cities that have been capitals of the United 
States, the reason for the location and development of Wash- 
ington, and mention of the planners responsible for the 
decisions. 
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Our National Capitals. 43 frames. Eye Gate House. To show the Washington, D.C. 35 frames. Audio-Visual Division, Popular 





children the different locations of our capital, the planning Science Publishing Co. The beauty, architecture, and history 
done for Washington, and the major features of the city as of our national capital. Good material on the events surround- 
it is today. ing the founding and growth of the city, to give the children an 

understanding of the factors considered when the city was 


planned. 
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LESSON 9: Keeping Cities up to Date 


PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


To help the children discover that today cities are going 
through many important changes: 


a) Old neighborhoods are being cleared away so that new 
ones may be built. 


6) Old buildings and neighborhoods are being rehabilitated. 


c) Land-use patterns are being changed to meet the trans- 
portation, recreational, educational, and other needs of 
the community. 


To help the children understand that these changes are taking 
place with the help of the savings of individuals and business 
groups, and with the aid of the city, state, and United States 
governments. 


To help the children understand that meeting the problems of 
keeping cities up to date requires careful planning. 


To help the children realize that cities change all the time to 
meet the conditions created by new technology, changing in- 
comes, and changing tastes. 


To help the children understand that changing old neighbor- 
hoods creates many new problems. 


To help the children discover that when cities neglect neigh- 
borhoods, people of the whole city have to pay more for such 
services as police and fire protection. Also the city suffers fi- 
nancial losses due to decreasing property values and the loss 
of higher-income families who paid more in taxes. 





THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children gain an understanding of the importance 


of cities’ renewing themselves, the teacher can have them read the 
concept unit ‘““Keeping Cities up to Date,” on page 168 of the text. 
The children should gain an awareness of the size of this problem, 
both for individual cities and for the nation as a whole. They 
should come to realize that solutions require much time, effort, 
and money, and the cooperation of individuals, business, and var- 
ious levels of government. After reading the concept unit, the 
class can discuss the following questions: 


aE 


Why are so many neighborhoods being cleared of old build- 
ings? Why are so many of the houses that were built for new- 
comers fifty or more years ago worn out now? What has 
happened to many of the big houses that wealthy families 
once built near the centers of our cities? 


Which families have the fewest choices of where to live in 
our cities? (The poor, whose limited income limits their choice 
of housing.) 


What has happened to many businesses in our cities? How are 
cities hurt when families and businesses move out? 


What are some of the questions that a city must answer about 
its rebuilding program? Why should some city areas be cleared? 
Are there some old buildings that can be fixed up? Are there 
some buildings that should be kept because of their impor- 
tance? Are there some buildings that should be kept because 
of their history? 


Should the city help people who have to move to find new 
places to live? Should it help businesses too? 


Should the rebuilding program fit into the city’s master plan? 
Why? 
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7. Who pays the cost of keeping our cities up to date? (Business, 
cities, states, and the United States.) Why should we spend 
so much on renewing our cities? (It would be even more costly 
to let them run down.) Why should the United States govern- 
ment carry part of the costs? (Because city renewal is a na- 
tional problem; conditions in one city may affect others.) 


8. Why is the job of keeping our cities up to date never finished? 


The above discussion should serve as an introduction to the 
lesson. Afterward the class can prepare a pictorial sequence pre- 
senting the major ideas of the unit. After the rest of lesson, in- 
cluding whatever activities may be performed, has been completed, 
and the pictures prepared, the class can return to the concept 
unit and discuss the questions again in greater depth. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To show the children how one city has attacked the problem 
of decay with imagination and energy, the teacher can have them 
read the case study “A City Rebuilds: Philadelphia,” on page 174 
of the text. After reading the story, the class can discuss the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What was the neighborhood around Independence Hall like? 
What was wrong with other neighborhoods in Philadelphia? 


2. Why did many people move to the suburbs? Which groups 
were not able to move? What effect did this have on busi- 
ness in the city? 


3. How did the people of Philadelphia start the task of rebuilding 
their city? How did the election of new people to the city 
government help the city get going? 


4. Why did the railroad station and ‘“‘Chinese Wall” have a bad 
effect on the city’s center? What did the planners want to do 
with the land when these things had been torn down? Why? 
What did the railroad company want to do? Why? How did 
they finally settle their disagreement? 
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5. How has the building of Penn Center helped the area around 
it? How has it helped the city as a whole? 


6. Why is a food market like the Dock Street Market important 
to a city? What was bad about the old Dock Street Market? 
Did this have an effect on the surrounding neighborhood? 
How did Philadelphia find a new place for the market? In 
what ways was the new location better for the market? for 
the city as a whole? 


7. Why were Philadelphians interested in saving many of their 
old buildings? Why was saving some of these buildings im- 
portant to the whole country? How did the government help 
to save the buildings and improve the neighborhood? (It 
helped with surveys of the old houses, new rules for buildings 
in the neighborhood, loans for fixing them up, clearance of bad 
buildings.) How did business help? (Constructed new apart- 
ments and houses, cooperated with government in moving the 
Dock Street Market.) How did private individuals help? 
(Bought and fixed up old houses.) 


8. What are some of the ways Philadelphia is trying to provide 
good housing for its low-income families? What does it do with 
cleared land in old neighborhoods? How does it help people to 
fix up their old houses? Does the city fix up some houses itself? 
Why? Does the city government help people find new places 
to live if their houses must be torn down? Why? Can the 
government alone do the job of keeping Philadelphia a good 
place to live? Why not? 


9. What do the people of Philadelphia hope to achieve with their | 
efforts? Do they feel that they have finished the job of re- |) 
building their city? . 


THE ESSAY 


To gain an idea of some of the ways in which our cities are | 
renewing themselves, the children can study the photographic © 
essay ‘““Before and After,’’ on page 182 of the text. After studying © 
the pictures and their captions, the children can discuss the specific — 
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improvements shown and how these improvements helped some 
of the people who lived in the neighborhood and also the city. 
Some of the following questions can be raised: 
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Does it improve neighborhoods to fix them up the way they 
were when they were new many years ago? Do you think that 
it is important to preserve a part of the city’s past? 


Do you think that new houses and apartment buildings pro- 
vide better housing than old, run-down houses? Would there 
be much land in large cities for new buildings if none of the 
old buildings were torn down? 


When cities grow, they need more housing. Does this some- 
times mean that houses must be replaced with apartments? 
Why? What would happen to cities if they continued only to 
build more and more single-family houses as they grew? (They 
would spread and spread.) 


How do new buildings and new faces on old buildings help 
business neighborhoods? (They make them pleasanter to come 
to and so make it easier to attract customers. New buildings 
may also provide more efficient quarters for businesses. ) 


How do cultural centers and universities help cities? Why must 
land sometimes be cleared to make room for them? Is it better 
to house theaters and classrooms in new, well-planned build- 
ings than to try to make do with older buildings? (Usually, 
although the teacher should be careful to point out that many 
older buildings have been well planned too and provide good 
facilities.) 


The class should also discuss the general statements contained 


the essay. The following questions can serve as guides: 


Statement 1: Why do you think the President of the United 
States is interested in saving the nation’s landmarks? Is it 
worthwhile to save some of the old buildings? 


Statement 2: Why must so many new buildings be built by 
the year 2000? What does the sentence ‘“‘We must build for 
people, not for numbers” mean? 


Statement 3: What might be some of the uses of buildings in 
the city that could be described as “pretty,” ‘‘old,” ‘‘fat,” or 
“tall”? What would a city be like if almost all the buildings 
were alike? 


Statement 4: How do buildings “shape us’’? Can you describe 
buildings that you think are pleasant to look at? 


Statement 5: It is said that with the building of the first 
cities, civilization started. City people became civilized because 
people with many different ideas could meet and share ideas. 
Also they learned to respect each other’s ideas. Why is it so 
important that cities have special buildings where people can 
deliver talks, put on plays, play music, and dance? How do 
these activities contribute to the civilization of man? 


After each statement is read, the teacher may encourage dis- 
cussion and differing viewpoints. From such disagreement the 
children may conclude that not everyone has the same ideas about 
what or how much cities should do to keep their buildings, streets, 
and other places up to date. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. To help the children discover some of the changes concerning 
land use which are taking place in their own city, the teacher 
can take the class on a field trip to a neighborhood where 
houses are being torn down to build a new highway or to 
widen streets, or where slums are being cleared to build apart- 
ments, offices, or parks. After they return from the trip the 
children should discuss the reasons for these changes. They 
may prepare a display combining photographs and artwork 
titled ‘“The Face of Our City Changes.” 


2. To help the children discover that such changes cost a great 
deal of money, the class can invite a representative of the 
local urban renewal agency to explain the cost of the rebuild- 
ing and how it is shared by private savers and the govern- 
ments of the city, state, and United States. The class can 
prepare a map showing a neighborhood of the city which is 
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undergoing urban renewal. They can indicate who paid for 
what (for example, some new buildings by private business, 
new water mains by the city, land clearance by city and 
federal governments, new highways by state and federal 
governments). Just to be certain that all of the projects in 
the neighborhood are accounted for, the workable plan for 
the redevelopment can be shown alongside the display. The 
class may prepare a model of the neighborhood showing the 
improvements that are to be made. 


To discover the steps involved in studying and solving a 
neighborhood problem, the children can extract information 
regarding the development of the neighborhoods around In- 
dependence Hall from the case study “A City Rebuilds: 
Philadelphia.” They should then reconstruct the problem and 
the measures taken by the people of Philadelphia to solve the 
problem as follows: 


Step 1. Evidence of the problem: The historical sense of In- 
dependence Hall and other historical buildings in the neighbor- 
hood was becoming lost in the dirt and crowded conditions. 
Neglected dwellings were dirty and unhealthy. Warehouses 
and factories contributed to dirt, smoke, and noise. 


STEP 2. Statement of the problem: How can Philadelphia 
make the neighborhood around Independence Hall more liva- 
ble and also bring back its historical importance as our nation’s 
birthplace? 


Step 3. Aspects of the problem: There were many reasons 
people had to worry about the problem. Many old buildings 
were becoming too worn-out to repair. Neglected housing is 
bad for family life. People in run-down housing often feel 
neglected. Bad neighborhoods are unattractive to look at. 
Streets were very crowded and dirty. There were too many 
people and old businesses using buildings that were not built 
for such heavy use. The city and nation were in danger of 
losing many valuable landmarks. 


Step 4. Scope of the problem: The people of Philadelphia had 
to find out how big the problem was. How many houses were 
overcrowded? Which houses should be saved? How many 









































businesses and families were involved? How many trucks and 
cars jammed the narrow streets? How many buildings had to 
be torn down? How many could be fixed up? How many his- 
torical buildings should be saved? How should land use be 
changed? To meet changing needs, how much land should be 
cleared to make Independence Hall stand out from surround- 
ing buildings? 


Strep 5. Causes of the problem: Rules governing the uses of } 
land and buildings did not prevent crowded conditions. Many 
families and businesses moved out when the neighborhood be- 
came crowded and dirty. The buildings they left behind were 
put to less desirable uses. The many trucks going to and from 
the old Dock Street Market caused traffic jams. Street pat- 
terns had been established long before autos and trucks were 
in use. 


STEP 6. Solutions to the problem: What could individual peo- 
ple do? They could fix up their property in accordance with 
stricter new rules. Volunteers gave furniture and documents to 
the government to restore some of the buildings as museums. 
Leaders of Philadelphia founded a corporation to collect money 
and guide the restoration of old buildings. The city govern- 
ment passed new zoning rules and cooperated with business- 
men in moving the old Dock Street Market. This relieved the 
crowding of traffic. The state of Pennsylvania built the mall 
in front of Independence Hall in cooperation with the federal 
government. The government of the United States cleared 
much of the land around Independence Hall. The area around }} 
it was placed under the National Park Service as a historical | 
shrine. The government also helps owners of old houses get | 
loans at low interest to restore them. 


To discover how the city’s land use has changed to meet the 
changing needs of the people, the children can investigate 
some of the important changes that have taken place in their 
own city. Observation will help them discover such things as 
old streetcar rails which have been filled in since automobiles © 
and buses have replaced streetcars. From old photographs the | 
children can see how certain neighborhoods looked before free- | 
ways ran through them. Also from photographs they can dis- — 
cover how crowded old neighborhoods have been torn down | 


to make room for new buildings, playgrounds, and parking. 
They may observe vacant storefronts affected by changes in 
merchandising. Once these places were occupied by busy 
neighborhood stores. But many of these stores could not keep 
up with competition created by shopping centers. 

In the center of the city the children may find shabby hotels 
which could not compete with new motor hotels. Investigation 
may lead to the discovery that old hotels had to be torn 
down to meet the demands of travelers. 

The children may discover that land has been changed both 
on the surface and even below to build parking lots. They may 
find that land has been cleared to replace old buildings with 
new public buildings, such as theaters, concert halls, and 
government buildings. 

The class can illustrate their findings with a display entitled 
“Keeping Our City up to Date.” 


To help the children discover the difficulties of people who 
must adjust to a new neighborhood after being displaced by 
a renewal project, the class can act out a sociodrama. They can 
pretend they have just arrived in a new neighborhood where 
they and their families have to start making new friends. 


To help the children understand the importance of rules to 
regulate the use of land, the teacher can ask a local agency for 
a map of the working plan which shows all the changes planned 
to keep the city up to date. The class can be divided into 
committees. Each committee can study one of the various 
neighborhoods where the changes are planned. They report the 
changes in a symposium. In summary, the teacher should 
emphasize that not everybody agrees with all the changes 
planned and should illustrate this point with examples. 


To remind the children of public housing as a government ser- 
vice, the teacher can review the story ‘“Treasure Hunt’? (OuR 
WoRKING WoRLD: Neighbors at Work, Lesson 10, Activity 22) 
with the class. 


To gain an understanding of changes which have been caused 
by keeping the city up to date, the class can obtain photos of 
before and after conditions in renewed neighborhoods. Such 
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photos are generally available from the redevelopment agencies. 
Comparing the photos will help the children discover how 
improvement of land uses may have helped families and the 
entire city. 


To help the children discover that there is often disagreement 
about the uses to which cleared land should be put, the fol- 
lowing dramatization can be enacted: One committee repre- 
sents a group that wants to build a hotel on a recently cleared 
piece of land in the city. A second committee represents a 
citizens group that wants the land used as a park. If possible, 
the teacher should help children plan their arguments, con- 
centrating on an area that is close to their experiences. Both 
committees prepare their cases and present them to the rest 
of the class, which acts as the redevelopment commission. 
The commission votes as to which group should have its way. 
Discussion afterward should bring out that conflicts often arise 
over whether land should be put to private or public uses. 


To gain an understanding of the need for cooperation between 
businessmen and the government in rebuilding neighborhoods, 
the class can discuss how much they think should be done by 
private business and how much should be done by the govern- 
ment to keep cities up to date. 

In many cases builders can build profitably even though the 
cost of land and the cost of tearing down old buildings are 
very high. Such cases are usually found in the centers of big 
cities where there is great demand for office space and high- 
rise apartments. 

In other cases, however, it is very expensive to buy up and 
clear old buildings. People who want to build on this land are 
not willing to pay all the costs. Sometimes the city buys the 
old buildings, clears the land, and sells this land at a fair price. 
If the fair price is lower than the cost of clearing the land, the 
difference is paid from city taxes and money from the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Some say tax money should not be used for such a purpose. 
Others say that keeping cities up to date with the help of tax 
money will save many cities from decline and that the in- 
creased value of the property will mean more tax income for 
the city in the future. 
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11. To give the children an example of how rebuilding can help a 
city improve its economic situation, the teacher can read the 
vignette “Up from the Mines” to the class. The teacher can 
preface the story with the information that it is a true account 
of the experience of a coal-mining town in Pennsylvania. After- 
ward the class can discuss what would have happened to the 
town if there had been no urban renewal; what else the town 
must do if it is to recover permanently (attract new industry 
or trade); and whether it will be easier to do this because of 
urban renewal. 


12. To show the children that rebuilding our cities involves many 
thousands of individuals and their own little problems, the 
teacher can read the vignette ‘‘Relocation”’ to the class. The 
teacher may note that this is a true story from Madison, 
Wisconsin. In discussion, emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that the city had an office to help those affected by renewal 
find new places to live, and that the city workers involved 
obviously tried to do as much as they could to learn and satisfy 
the needs of the people they were serving. 


13. To help the children see how good leadership and planning can 
help a city to renew itself, the teacher can read the story ‘““New 
Haven: A City Reborn” to the class. Afterward the class should 
examine the roles of good leadership (supplied by the mayor), 
good planning, and the cooperation of civic groups and other 
organizations in bringing about the rebirth of New Haven. The 
children should see that renewal is the work of the whole com- 
munity and that it must be carefully planned to provide for 
the city’s needs and for the people and businesses that must 
move. The children should also see that replacing old buildings 
with new ones is not enough to renew a city. There must be 
better jobs and education to eliminate the causes of poverty 
and slums. 


STORIES 
Up from the Mines 


Adapted from Urban Renewal Notes, January-February 1961, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


Things were not good in the coal town. Machines were doing 
much of the work in the mines that had been done by men in the 
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past. Many miners had no work. They had little money to spend 
and as a result the town’s stores were losing money too. 

The city’s leaders decided that something must be done. One 
of the downtown blocks had many old stores and offices that were 
very run-down. The leaders decided that this block should be 
cleared so that new buildings could be built there. With money 
from the United States government, the town bought the block 
and began clearing it. 

Some of the unemployed miners got jobs on the wrecking 
crews. Many people from all over town came to pick up bricks and 
other materials that were salvaged from the torn-down buildings. 
They used the bricks to fix up their porches or build garages. Once 
the townspeople started fixing up their homes, they needed tools 
and nails and paint. The town’s hardware stores began doing a 
rush business. 

Seeing that business was picking up in the town, a national 
retail business firm decided to build a new store there. Other down- 
town businessmen decided that they had better fix up their stores 
too. They wanted to be able to compete with the new store when 
it opened. All this building and fixing up meant more jobs in con- 
struction for the men who had lost their jobs in the mines. 

The coal town still has many problems, but urban renewal has 
given it a chance to get going again. 


Relocation 


Adapted from Urban Renewal Notes, September-October 1965, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


Mrs. Brashi had lived in the same house for nearly forty years. 
It had been a fine house when it was new, but over the years it 
and many of the houses around it had become worn out. Now | 
the neighborhood was to be torn down to make way for some of | 
the new buildings that the city needed. Mrs. Brashi would have to | 
move. 

She didn’t mind moving as much as she had thought she would. 
The relocation office of the urban renewal commission found her a © 
nice apartment in a new building that the city had built. And she 
had been paid a fair price for her old house. But she did know that | 
she would miss her garden and especially the big grapevine that | 
she had planted many years before. It had grown to be one of the 
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biggest and prettiest vines in the whole city. Yes, she thought, 
it was nice to have a modern apartment, but things just weren’t 
the same without that vine. 

Then one day when Mrs. Brashi was busy in the kitchen of 
her new home, she heard an awful racket outside. What could the 
commotion be? She looked out the window and she could hardly 
believe what she saw. There was a huge power shovel digging a 
hole just a few feet from her window! When the hole was finished, 
a crew of workmen dropped a big package into it. There was her 
vine! 

The city’s urban renewal people had gotten together with the 
plant scientists from the state university. They had figured out a 
way to move Mrs. Brashi’s vine to her new home and replant it 
there. 

Now Mrs. Brashi can look out from her bright new apartment 
and see the big vine growing there just as it had in her old garden. 
The city is moving ahead, but it did not forget to help Mrs. Brashi 
enjoy her new life. 


New Haven: A City Reborn 
by Ardis Sanders 


How many times can a city be born? Only once, you say? But 
that would not be true of New Haven, Connecticut. 

New Haven came to life for the first time more than three hun- 
dred years ago. For a long time it grew and prospered. But not long 
ago New Haven was said to be dying. Much of its business was going 
to other cities. Many of its people lived in poverty, uneducated and 
unemployed. Slums had taken over once-proud neighborhoods. So 
it was said with good reason that New Haven was dying. 

Now New Haven once more is full of life, full of pride, and full 
of plans for the future. How can a city be born twice? What hap- 
pened to New Haven to bring it to life again? 

What happened to New Haven was the work of men who would 
not let it die. And first among those who have given the city its 
second chance is Mayor Richard Lee. 

Richard Lee became mayor a little more than a dozen years 
ago. He refused to believe that his city was doomed to become one 
big slum. It was almost as though he said to the people of New 
Haven: ‘Whether you know it or not, each of you is important to 


your city. A city is the sum of its people. I will never give up until 
all of you, together, make New Haven the proud, thriving city it 
was meant to be.” 

New Haven has been called the first planned town in America. 

In 1638 a location for the town was chosen where the Mill River 
flows into a bay that opens into the ocean. 

Plans were drawn up. New Haven was laid out in nine squares, 
with space for a public market. The city began to grow, because of 
its location. New buildings and businesses were added, usually along 
the harbor. 

About a hundred and fifty years after the town was born, Eli 
Whitney decided to build a gun factory near New Haven on the 
Mill River. Soon other factories settled along the Mill River near 
Eli Whitney’s factory. 

All these new factories and industries gave jobs to the people of 
New Haven. People flocked to work there. But they received low 
wages. They lived close together, often in poorly built houses near 
the center of the city and close to the harbor. Such neighborhoods 
turned into slums. Those who could afford to moved to the edge of 
the city. 

By the 1930s New Haven’s downtown area was an ugly mix- 
ture of slums surrounding old houses, factories, and businesses. No 
new buildings were being built. 

Traffic conditions in the crowded streets were so bad that peo- 
ple did not drive through the city unless they had to. 

From one of the poor neighborhoods came Richard Lee, the 
mayor who helped to rebuild New Haven. He was defeated the first 
two times he ran for the office of mayor. The second time, he lost by 
only two votes. He tried a third time in 1953, and was elected by 
several thousand votes. He was thirty-seven years old, the youngest 
man ever elected mayor of New Haven. 

Mayor Lee had promised the people that if he were elected, he 
would begin at once to rebuild New Haven. First of all he needed a 
plan. This would show how the city should be rebuilt. 

There was already one master plan. It had been prepared 
twelve years before by a French city planner who taught at Yale 
University. Now the mayor asked him to bring his plan up to date. 
The name of the city planner was Maurice E. H. Rotival. 

It was Rotival’s idea to make the best use of New Haven’s nat- 
ural setting: the harbor, the hills, and the big green, or park, in the 
city’s center. He believed that the harbor should be the front door 
to the city. Important roads should lead to the harbor. Many people 
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could be brought into New Haven to do business there instead of 
bypassing the city as they had been doing. Most of these people 
traveled by auto and could come into downtown New Haven on 
broad new highways. They could drive past the beautiful harbor, 
instead of through back streets and ugly slums. 

Now that he had a plan, the mayor needed the help of many 
people to carry it out. He named six hundred people to form a Citi- 
zens Action Commission. This was important. Through these six 
hundred citizens, he would have a direct line to all their neighbor- 
hoods. 

The mayor and the commission wanted to build a highway 
that would connect downtown New Haven with the Connecticut 
Turnpike. But to build that highway, the worst slum of the city 
would have to be torn down and homes provided for those who were 
displaced. 

Just four years later, the project was completed. Now more 
than twenty thousand cars follow the six-lane highway into down- 
town New Haven each day. Instead of hurrying through the run- 
down area where crime and disease once flourished, traffic flows past 
beautiful new businesses and apartment buildings. 

Then Mayor Lee and the others went to work on the second 
part of Rotival’s plan. The ramshackle old buildings in the down- 
town business district of New Haven were torn down and the cen- 
tral four blocks of the city rebuilt. Now the business district con- 
tains wide streets lined with new buildings designed by famous ar- 
chitects. Here are modern banks, department stores, a hotel, and a 
parking garage. 

Hundreds of people and nearly as many stores and factories 
had to move from the ruined old buildings. What happened to all 
the businesses and families that had to move when the buildings 
were torn down? 

The city set up a special office that found good new places for 
the stores and factories. Because the city did such a good job, very 
few companies went out of business. 

The city helped the 881 families who lost their homes. Many 
families did not want to leave their old neighborhoods and their old 
neighbors. They had always helped each other. The mayor estab- 
lished an office to work with these people. Decent housing was found 
for them in other parts of the city. Jobs were provided so that they 
could earn their living. They were taught skills. They were taught 
how to live in the new neighborhood to which they were moving. 

Mayor Lee turned to rebuilding other neighborhoods near the 
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downtown area. He appointed committees to work with people, 
block by block, house by house. They studied each house carefully 
to see that it met the city’s standards for good homes. They sug- 
gested ways to improve the appearance of each house and add to its 
value. Services like these helped people to see that this was their 
project, too. 

Most of the success in rebuilding these neighborhoods was due 
to the people themselves. They worked hard to improve their homes, 
and whole neighborhoods took on a look of pride and well-being. 
One more step had been taken toward the city the mayor had prom- 
ised—a city aware of its three-hundred-year history and people who 
showed they were proud to be part of it. 

Housing in these neighborhoods was opened to everyone, re- 
gardless of race. Some of the new neighborhoods are so attractive 
that the price of an apartment or house is the only thing that mat- 
ters to anyone who wants to live in it. The race to which a neighbor 
belongs is no longer important. 

Mayor Lee and his city worked to prevent poverty as well as to 
undo the damage it had already caused. It was a tremendous task, 
and they decided to attack it in several ways. 

One way was to provide jobs. They did this by helping the 
businesses and industries of New Haven to grow so that they hired 
more people. New businesses came to New Haven because it was 
becoming a good place in which to work and live. Offices were set 
up to help people find good jobs. 

Another way was to provide training so that people could get 
jobs. Community schools are used as educational centers for the 
whole neighborhood. Many skills are taught people of all ages. Stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school may enroll in evening classes. 

The best way to prevent poverty is to make sure that children 
get a good education. New Haven has torn down its old, out-of-date 
schools and built modern ones. And the city has a very special li- 
brary with many helps for students. For those who need help with 
their classwork, special teachers, called tutors, are provided. Music, 
pictures, clubs, films, even political speeches, and, of course, many, 
many books are all there to be enjoyed by the people of New Haven. 

New Haven also has a great university, Yale. It has worked © 
with the city in many ways. University specialists have given advice 
on plans. The university has given money for certain projects. Yale 
students work with high school students who have dropped out of — 
school. Sometimes they help them go back to school. Sometimes 
they teach the students skills so that they can get jobs. 
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Three hundred years ago, the New Haven harbor was a lively 
harbor. Today the harbor is again a busy place. Only two other ports 
in New England handle more cargo than New Haven each year. 

If you had stood in the harbor at New Haven three hundred 
years ago, you would have seen ships coming from England and 
other parts of the world. You would have watched them unload car- 
goes which the colonists needed. 

Now, more than two hundred and fifty ships from foreign coun- 
tries dock in the New Haven harbor each year. What would you see 
they unloading? Lumber and hemp, and many things the colonists 
never thought of—such as automobiles and rubber and petroleum. 

What do you suppose they will be unloading at the New Haven 
docks three hundred years from now? 
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Man of Action. 13 min., 16mm, color. Action Council for Better 
Cities, 1955. The story of the growth of slums, and some things 
that can be done to stop them. Animated cartoons. 
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Filmstrips 


Building Our Cities. 35 frames. Visual Education Consultants. How 


unsightly buildings can be restored or reconstructed to improve 
run-down neighborhoods. To help the children understand the 
value and the procedures of restoration and rehabilitation of 
old neighborhoods. 


Homes in the United States—Old and New. 26 frames. Eye Gate 
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House. To help the children appreciate the changes in our 
standard of living since our country began and help them form 
standards for judging what adequate housing is today. 


Housing in Big City. 35 frames. Eye Gate House. To help the chil- 


dren see what different kinds of buildings are needed to provide 
housing and working space in our cities. To show them the 
problems of inadequate and run-down buildings and what can 
be done to improve them. 


Philadelphia. 37 frames. Visual Education Consultants. The loca- 


tion, history, industries, ports, schools, museums, and historical 
landmarks of Philadelphia. To give the children the general 
flavor of the city. 


Philadelphia: Colonial Shrine and Modern City. 40 frames. Audio- 


Visual Division, Popular Science Publishing Co. Good contrast 
between the old and the new Philadelphia, including some of 
the recent restoration work done. To give the children a basis 
for judging the value of the redevelopment programs to our 
historic cities. 





LESSON 10: The City and Transportation 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


1. To make the children aware of the vital role played by trans- 
portation in the formation, development, and continued exis- 
tence of cities. In particular, to help them discover that— 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


Transportation is a service that aids the movement of 
people and goods from one place to another. 


Without transportation there could be no cities. Trans- 
portation makes available the food surplus of distant 
farms, upon which the city depends, and enables the city 
to trade its surplus goods and services for the raw mater- 
ials, goods, and services produced elsewhere. 


Transportation facilitates the increasing specialization of 
modern cities. Employers may draw upon workers, and 
employees may choose among job opportunities, in very 
large areas. A widespread distribution of goods and 
services offers a variety of choices to both consumers and 
producers. 


Modern transportation has tended to diminish the dis- 
tinctions between urban and rural life. 


2. Tohelp the children understand the qualitative changes made 
in urban life by technological advances that have affected 
transportation. 


a) 


Advances in technology, especially those involving the 
discovery and effective control of new energy sources, 
have made tremendous changes in transportation. His- 
torically, horse- and ox-drawn carts were replaced by 
hansom cabs and horse trolleys, and these in turn have 
been replaced by electric streetcars; elevated, subway, 
and commuter trains; taxis; and buses. Experiments are 
being made with monorail trains, minibuses, moving roads 
and sidewalks, helicopters, and improved methods of 
grade separation. 


b) The shapes and sizes of cities have tended to be controlled 
by prevailing modes of transportation. Before mass pro- 
duction of the automobile, cities were generally denser 
and suburbs limited by the locations of railroad lines. 
The automobile has led to the expansion of the city in 
all directions. 


3. To impress upon the children the nature and scope of the 
problems that have followed in the wake of the modern trans- 
portation revolution. 


a) 'The continued outward growth of the city and the in- 
creasing use of the private automobile have brought about 
one of the city’s most pressing problems—the inadequacy 
of existing roadways and the resulting traffic congestion 
and consequent loss of time and money. 


b) The automobile has enabled city workers to live in suburbs 
some distance from the central city. As growing numbers 
of people move to the suburbs, businesses have followed 
them. The city has thus lost valuable leadership and 
tax dollars. 


c) City planners have discovered that an attempt to keep 
pace with progressively larger demands for roads, high- 
ways, and parking facilities entails the sacrifice of land 
that might otherwise be used for homes, factories, stores, 
and recreational facilities, and of funds that might be 
directed to other purposes. 


d) ‘Transportation specialists have come to see the balance 
between public and private transportation as an important 
step in relieving the congestion of modern cities. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children understand the relation between the 
modern city and its transportation facilities, and especially the 
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transportation problems facing cities today, the teacher can have 
them read the concept unit ‘““The City and Transporation,” on 
page 186 of the text. Because of the nature of the material pre- 
sented, the unit provides an excellent opportunity for the teacher 
to review the techniques of problem solving with the class. After 
the children have carefully read the unit, they can discuss the 
problem in a series of six steps (indicated by italics in the text). 
Recognition of this problem-solving approach is in itself a valuable 
ingredient of the lesson. The following questions can be used to 
focus the discussion specifically on the problem of urban trans- 
portation. 


Step 1—Recognition that there is a problem: What are some 
of the symptoms that tell us there is a problem in city trans- 
portation? (Traffic congestion, accidents, loss of time spent 
going to and from work, neighborhood protests against ex- 
pressway construction.) 


Step 2—What is the problem? Children should practice de- 
fining a problem in terms of a conflict between the desires of 
people and the existing institutional arrangements. The trans- 
portation problem can be defined this way: How can people 
and goods move from place to place quickly, easily, safely, 
and cheaply in large cities without breaking up the cities’ 
neighborhoods? 


Step 3—Why do people worry about transportation? Here 
the teacher can impress upon the children the idea that 
people’s concern over transportation problems depends upon 
their interests. For example, the city planner fears that bad 
transportation to the city will encourage people, offices, and 
factories to move out of the central city, and that the city 
as we have known it will be replaced by a sprawling network 
of suburbs. The mayor fears the loss of tax money and the 
expenditure of remaining city tax dollars on expressways that 
are used primarily by persons who do not live in the city and 
pay taxes there. Property owners fear a general devaluation 
of their property. Retailers, wholesalers, and consumers re- 
sent the added costs for goods transported over crowded 
highways. Public health officials worry about air pollution. 
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Step 4—How big is the problem? How do transportation ex- 
perts know that the transportation problem is a very big one? 
What kinds of things do they measure to determine how big 
the problem is? (Time used in transportation, number of 
traffic accidents, costs of accidents in terms of wages and pro- 
duction lost, and housing space lost to expressway construc- 
tion.) Here the class can practice the collecting of vital sta- 
tistics and careful reading of them. 


Step 5—What are the causes of the problem? (Greater dis- 
tances between homes and places of work, increased reliance 
on the private automobile, disregard of alternate means of 
public transportation, unsuitability of streets in the central 
city for heavy traffic.) 


Stee 6—What is the solution to the problem? What is the 
main point of view regarding a solution to the transportation 
problem? (That we should offer people a choice between the 
private automobile and improved public transportation 
systems.) 


The above discussion should serve primarily as an introduc- 
tion to the lesson. The teacher should not, at this point, press for 
very specific answers to these questions. Later, when the children 
have completed the lesson, including whatever activities the class 
has chosen to do, they may return to the concept unit and attempt 
to formulate more specific answers to these questions in the light 
of the background knowledge they have acquired. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To help the children understand how one big city has tried |) 
to solve its pressing transportation problems, the teacher can have | 
them read the case study ‘‘Where People Mean More than Cars: 
San Francisco,” on page 192 of the text. Then the class can discuss 
the following questions. 





10. 


What, in the physical layout of San Francisco, made trans- 
portation such a problem? (To answer this question, the 
children may examine the picture map on page 198 of the 
text.) 


What had the streets in San Francisco originally been built 
for? Why couldn’t engineers just widen all the city streets 
without building new freeways? 


How did the new freeways help to create new problems of 
the kind they were intended to solve? (When new expressways 
were built, more people chose to move to the suburbs.) 


Why didn’t people in the suburbs ride trains and buses to 
work? 


Who besides the drivers wanted more freeways? Why did the 
store owners and wholesalers want more freeways? 


The farmer who finds that it takes him four hours to truck 
his eggs to market must charge more money for them than 
the farmer who can truck his eggs to the city in two hours. 
Why? Will the more expensive eggs be of any greater real 
value to the consumer? Whose eggs will the consumer buy? 


If more and more people drive from the suburbs to the city 
to work every day, what must be built besides highways? 
What does an open parking lot look like during the day when 
it is filled with cars? at night when it is empty? Is it pretty? 


If more and more houses and stores and factories are torn down 
to make room for freeways, what happens eventually to the 
city? What did the official in San Francisco mean when he 
said, ““You cannot tax a road.’’? 


Why were many stores and businesses moving to San Fran- 
cisco’s suburbs? 


Why were people in San Francisco afraid that their city would 
become an empty shell? Why did they think that only the 
very rich and the very poor people would remain in their city? 
Why didn’t they want that to happen? 


Ll, 


12. 


13. 


In what ways is driving the family car long distances to work 
every day expensive? (Initial costs, upkeep, time lost in travel, 
and so forth.) 


How will the new transportation system in San Francisco 
work? Why is it called a system? (It incorporates several types 
of transportation designed to supplement one another. ) 


How do San Franciscans hope their new system will solve 
these problems? 

a) Congestion 

6) Noise and air pollution 

c) Destruction of neighborhoods 

d) Loss of recreational space 

e) Loss of time going to and from work 


f) Accidents 


THE STORY 


The story ‘“‘Hollerville,’’ on page 200 of the text, will enable 


the children to relate some of the problems of transportation to 
their own experiences. The children might enjoy acting out the 
story of Hollerville, or sharing with the class a few of their per- 
sonal experiences of traffic jams and irritable parents. The following 
questions may also serve to bring home the essential points of the 
story. 


L 


The superhighway from the city was brand-new. But the first 
day it was already too crowded. How did that happen? 


Why did the parents like the new highway at first? Did they 
think it would be faster than riding the train? Would it 
eliminate waiting for the train? 


What can passengers on a train do while they’re riding? What 
can the driver of a car do while he’s driving? Does this help 
to explain why the fathers and mothers were so irritable when 
they got home? 
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Do you think the new highway caused trips to the city that 
otherwise would not have been taken? 


We don’t know how much the train fare was from Hollerville 
to the city and back, but it was probably no more than two 
dollars a day. How would this compare with the cost of driving 
a car every day? (Initial cost, gasoline, repairs, insurance, 
and so forth.) 


If the men drove the family car to work every day, how 
would their wives go to the grocery store and do their other 
family shopping? The cost of a second car should be included 
in the cost of driving to work every day from the suburbs. 


ACTIVITIES 


1: 
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The teacher can review with the children some of the reasons 
why cities are located where they are. The children can collect 
road, railroad, and airline maps and discuss the relationships 
between transportation networks and major cities. They 
should conclude that some cities owe their origins to trans- 
portation, and that all cities owe their lives to the existence 
of good transportation. Without the facilities to trade with 
the farms and with each other, cities could not exist. 


The class can make a display illustrating the tremendous 
amount of savings necessary to build and operate our air and 
rail systems. Comparative graphs may be made using such 
statistics as these: 


a) One jetliner costs more than 200 new houses. 


b) One 100-car freight train costs as much to build as a 
large factory. 


c) Railroads are worth 4% times as much money as all the 
steel mills in the United States. 


d) Railroads employ as many people as live in Washington, 
LEG 


The children can refer to an encyclopedia, or talk to local 
representatives of railroads and airlines, for other comparable 
statistics. 


After the children construct a set of comparative graphs show- 
ing the huge amount of savings necessary to build and operate 
transportation systems (Activity 2 above), the class can discuss 
the importance of operating at near full capacity. If trains, 
planes, buses, depots, and terminals are not fully utilized, 
resources are wasted. The government therefore often gives 
the right to work in a given area to only one or a few companies 
(franchise) so as to limit and control competition. (Rates are 
sometimes fixed to prevent abuses by the company.) 


To show that different means of transportation have different 
advantages, the teacher can pose the following hypothetical 
problems to the class. 


a) Pretend that you want to send fresh orchids from Hawaii 
to San Francisco. Would you send them in a ship or an 
airplane? (The goods are valuable, lightweight, and per- 
ishable, making air transport the best solution.) 


b) Pretend that you own a coal mine close to both a railway 
and a large river. Would you send your coal to a port 
100 miles downstream by river barge, by train, or by 
airplane? (Probably by barge, since coal is low in value 
and high in weight and bulk. Generally, speed is not 
important. ) 


c) Pretend that your factory is in Chicago and that you 
must send big, heavy machines to a downtown office 
building in New York. Would you send them by plane, by 
truck, or by piggyback trailer and freight car? (The last, 
so that the machines can be taken directly to the office 
building without a separate unloading and loading oper- 
ation from train to truck. Trucking alone would probably 
cost more, without the advantage of greater speed. Large, 
heavy machines are not normally carried by plane.) 


The children may find it interesting to design and construct 
a display showing some of the changes in transportation during 
the past hundred years or so. They might, for example, illus- 
trate such captions as “In 1800 It Took Two Days to Go 
from New York to Philadelphia,” ‘‘In 1900 It Took Two Hours 
to Cover the Same Distance,” ‘“‘Today It Takes Just Thirty 
Minutes,”’ and so on. The children might consider the travel 
time between two cities or towns well known to them. 





If the class has constructed a time-scale yardstick along the 
windowsill, the children can place models or drawings of 
several types of transportation at those points on the scale 
at which the type of transportation was invented or first 
came to be widely used in cities. Some of these are on page 
189 of the text. The relative dates can be found in any good 
encyclopedia. 


To help the children understand that in many cases public 
transportation provides a better solution to transportation 
problems than private, the class can make the following model. 
On a long piece of paper representing a highway, drawings 
of 40 cars with one person in each can be projected. Below 
the line of cars, the children can draw a bus with 40 passengers. 
The relative sizes of the automobiles and the bus should be as 
accurate as possible. The teacher can then discuss with the 
children the efficiency of the two. Which form makes the better 
use of land and of the vehicle? Which is cheaper? What are 
some of the reasons that people nevertheless continue to choose 
the automobile as a means of transportation over public buses, 
trains, and streetcars? 


The children may wish to conduct a survey to find out how 
many of their parents use private transportation to go to and 
from work. They might include questions designed to deter- 
mine some of the reasons why people do not utilize public 
transportation where it exists. (The parents who drive could be 
asked to mark in order of importance any of the following that 
would induce them to switch to public transportation: faster 
service; lower fares; more comfortable appointments; air con- 
ditioning; more convenient schedules; less crowding during 
rush hours.) The class could tabulate the results and design 
an imaginary public transit system that would appeal to 
their parents. 


To remind the children of how transportation helps man to 
trade and specialize, the teacher can read the poem ‘The Ar- 
teries of Cities” to the class. Afterward the class can discuss the 
fact that the very basis of cities is trade and specialization, and 
that these would be nearly impossible without some form of 
transportation. 


10. 


La 


12. 


13. 


To make the children aware of the tremendous fluctuation in 
demand for city transportation, a representative of the local 
transit system can be invited to discuss his company’s sched- 
ules. He should discuss the importance of the morning and 
evening rush hours, and how they affect the amount of equip- 
ment the company must maintain and the number of em- 
ployees it must have. Even though much of the company’s 
equipment is only used during the rush hours, it costs just as 
much to buy and maintain it as does equipment used all day 
long. Afterward the class can prepare a picture graph of the 
effect of rush hours on the amount of equipment needed. Tak- 
ing two-hour periods, beginning early in the morning, the class 
can use cutouts of buses to represent the number of vehicles in 
service during each period. For example, in a large city where 
five hundred buses are in service during the morning rush hour 
and only one hundred in service late in the evening. The period 
7-9 a.m. could have five bus cutouts, the later period one bus 
cutout. 


To help the children understand that almost every city has 
a transportation problem of some sort, they can study a 
traffic map of their own city or town to discover actual or 
potential sources of trouble. Where is the traffic heaviest? 
Where are the most accidents? The children might interview 
their parents, or they might ask a traffic policeman to visit 
the class and discuss the city’s traffic problems and police 
efforts to solve them. Using the information gathered and a 
street map, they might try imaginatively to solve these prob- 
lems by rerouting traffic, making certain streets one-way, 
constructing new roads, and so forth. 


The children can form a symposium based on the material in 
the San Francisco case study. Different children may represent 
the various attitudes and points of view mentioned in the 
story. City officials, neighborhood residents, city planners, driv- 
ers, riders of public transportation, retailers, wholesalers, and 
many others may be represented. Each child should give 
some thought to the merits of the point of view he represents 
so that there will be a lively discussion. 


To enable the children to discover the close correspondence 
between transportation and standard of living, the class can 
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review the story ““Up and Down in Old Jerome,” on page 110 
of the text. They might recall that the first developers had 
only donkeys to carry their copper to market, so very little 
profit was made even though the mines were rich in ore. A 
later owner spent a great deal of money to build a railroad 
linking Jerome to markets, and was thus able to make the 
mine yield greater profits. More workers were hired and the 
town of Jerome began to grow. 

The class might also consider those places in the world 
where people have only their backs on which to carry goods 
to market. In many countries there are very few roads; there 
are only footpaths. Because of this, the people are not en- 
couraged to grow and produce more. These people are locked 
into poverty. With the construction of more and better roads, 
more goods could be transported to central markets. The mar- 
ket towns could then grow into large and prosperous cities. 
The volume of trade almost always influences the standard 
of living. 


To help the children see transportation as a phenomenon that 
is continually changing, the teacher can read them the story 
“The Real Future of Transportation.”’ The children can then 
contact the proper authorities in their own city, or a large 
city nearby, to determine what preparations, if any, are being 
made there for meeting tomorrow’s transportation needs. The 
class can also consider what transportation will be like in the 
twenty-first century and give artistic expression to their ideas. 


To impress upon the children the city’s daily dependence upon 
well-integrated transportation systems, the teacher can read 
them the story ‘The Day the Wheels Stopped.” This is a 
description of the disruptive force of the 1966 New York 
transit strike. It graphically depicts the great expense to the 
city caused by the strike, an expense measured not only in 
dollars but in human frustration and even hardship. The 
children might be asked to consider what would happen in 
their own city if suddenly there were no public transportation 
of any kind. How would it affect them personally? 


To help the children understand the problem-solving tech- 
nique, the teacher can have the class study some of their 
city’s transportation problems. Committees can be formed. 


Each committee might study one part or phase of a transpor- 
tation problem. 

Photographs of city transportation problems, field trips, and 
talks given by traffic experts can all be used to give the children 
a better understanding of the nature of transportation prob- 
lems. As each of the committees completes its study, the results 
of its findings can be displayed. 


STORIES, POEMS 


The Day the Wheels Stopped 


by Calvin Larson 


Big cities are like giant clocks. Inside a clock there are many 
wheels. Each wheel makes another wheel turn, and when they all 
turn together the clock keeps perfect time. While the clock is 
running, no one thinks about what makes it tick. And when a 
city is running smoothly, no one thinks about what makes it click. 

In a giant city like New York, many wheels must turn to keep 
the city on its schedule. Buses and subways, taxis and trains take 
millions of people where they want to go—in time and on time— 
to work, to school, to stores, to meetings, to parties, and to many 
other places all over the city. 

Transportation carries these people back and forth, up and 
down, and around the small island that is the heart of the 
city—Manhattan. Manhattan Island is small, but millions of 
people can work and live there because the buildings are so tall. 
Many work in Manhattan but live in different parts of the city. 
Some live in other cities and in suburbs, small towns, and villages 
around New York City. 

Every workday these people flow into the city and out again. 
These are the many specialists who work together to produce the 
city’s tremendous choice of goods and services. No city has as 
many different shops and stores and businesses. No city has so 


many famous theaters, fine restaurants and night clubs, so many | 


museums, libraries, schools, and universities. 
Many visitors come to Manhattan from all parts of the world 





just to see and enjoy these places. Many others come to the island 
on important business trips. Other people come to Manhattan to 
discuss and exchange ideas about government, science, music, art, 
books, and plays. 

In Manhattan there are always millions of people hurrying 
about their business. Everyone seems to be in a hurry. So do the 
taxis, subways, and buses. What would New York City be without 
those wheels to transport all those people to the right places at 
the right time? It would be like a giant clock whose mainspring 
is broken. Once New York’s mainspring did break. 

The warnings came in November of 1965. On the front pages 
of the city’s many newspapers there were stories about the be- 
ginning of talks between the Transport Workers Union and the 
New York Transit Authority. The union members included the 
drivers, repairmen, conductors, and token takers who worked on 
the city’s subways and bus lines. 

The transit authority and the union were talking about the 
new contract covering wages and working conditions. The old con- 
tract would end on New Year’s Eve. The new one had to be signed 
by New Year’s Day. 

If the union and the transit authority could not agree, there 
would be no contract. Without the new contract, there would be 
no work. Without work, the buses and subways would not be 
running. 

The mayor of New York worked hard to help the union and 
the transit authority agree on wages and working conditions. No 
one wanted the strike. The transit authority would lose money. 
The workers would lose wages. The people of New York would 
suffer serious hardships. 

When Christmas came, the city and the union were still 
talking about the contract. They had not reached an agreement. 
As the holiday week came to a close on New Year’s Eve, the news- 
papers reported the bad news—the new contract had still not been 
signed. 

New Year’s Day was a quiet Saturday in New York. Most 
workers did not have to leave home until Monday morning. Of 
course the hospital workers, the policemen and firemen, the people 
who keep the streets clear, and the workers who supply the city with 
water, electricity, gas, and telephone service had to get to their 
jobs. That wasn’t hard over the weekend, even though the sub- 
ways and buses weren’t running. They drove their cars or took 
taxis. 


But what would happen on Monday morning when everyone 
tried to get to work? The mayor was very worried. The talks be- 
tween the union and the city were getting nowhere and Monday 
morning was getting closer and closer. He decided to talk to the 
people over radio and television: 

‘Please do not come to work on Monday unless you absolutely 
have to,” the mayor said. ‘“‘Please be patient and try to help each 
other during this difficult time. We will do all we can to help you.”’ 

The mayor ordered the schools closed. He ordered extra 
policemen to help. He had cots placed in the city’s armories for 
people to sleep on if they could not get home. He did everything 
he could, but nothing helped very much. The city was in a terrible 
mess. 

What happened to this giant of a city? Everyone who lived 
in or near the city had his own sad story to tell. 

Mr. Rinaldi lived in New Jersey. He usually rode the bus from 
New Jersey to the bus terminal in New York. There he hopped on 
a subway train that took him to his store in a few minutes. But 
not on that Monday morning! 

That day he decided to drive his car. What a mistake! He left 
home at seven-thirty, so that he would have plenty of time. That’s 
just what thousands and thousands of other people did, or tried 
to do. All the roads that led into New York City were jammed, 
mile after mile. Imagine the hot tempers, the worries, the head- 
aches, the gasoline fumes, the angry honking horns! Mr. Rinaldi 
finally got into the city, but where could he park? The streets were 
full and the parking lot signs said NO VACANCIES. He finally found 
a place to squeeze in his car, blocks away from his store. He ran 
the rest of the way. He finally arrived at twelve thirty, tired and 
very angry. 

Some people were lucky enough to be able to walk to work 
during those bitter days in January. Of course it took more time 
than riding, but at least they could get there. How long would it 
take a man who rode for a half hour on the subway to walk to work 
—three, four, five hours? The mayor was lucky. He lived only 
four miles from his office. He began walking to the office at dawn 
each day, and at the end of a long, hard day he walked the four 
miles back home. 

The talks between the city and the Transport Workers Union 
went on for thirteen days. During that time the great city and 
the work of its people almost came to a halt. 

Many people tried to take suburban trains into the city. But 
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there were many more people than the trains could hold. Even 
putting extra cars on the trains didn’t help. The stations were 
filled with mobs of confused and worried people. The city’s police 
worked many long hours in the stations trying to help them. 

Many people decided to share one car for the drive to the 
city; but the closer they came, the slower they moved. Other 
people decided to stay in hotels near their jobs as long as the sub- 
ways and buses did not run. The hotels were soon filled with guests, 
but the people who helped run the hotels could not get to work. 

What happened to the businesses? Stores stayed open, but 
there were few customers. Stores lost millions of dollars in sales 
each day. Some businessmen who owned small stores had to close. 
Without customers they could not afford to stay in business. The 
costs of rent, wages, heat, light, telephone service, and taxes did 
not stop when the wheels stopped. One sad lady said, ‘Our 
antique shop was just beginning to do well, and then—whoom, 
the transit strike! Only two people came into our shop last week, 
and they just wanted to get warm.” 

New York is the center of the fashion industry, and clothing 
manufacturers were hard at work designing and producing spring 
clothes. Almost all the people who ran the sewing and cutting 
machines used the subways to get to work. By the time the strike 
was over, the companies and their workers had lost millions of 
dollars in orders and in wages. Stores that bought clothing from 
New York went to other cities to buy. Many companies lost some 
of their customers forever. 

Theaters? Concerts? Ballets? Who could think of such things 
when there was no way to get there? And pity the writers and 
producers whose plays were opening on Broadway, and the un- 
lucky actors, musicians, and dancers—there were no audiences. 

Many people lost wages, and some even lost their jobs be- 
cause they could not get to work. On one day during the strike, 
eight thousand people went to the government to ask for unem- 
ployment pay. 

During those thirteen days, students lost time in school. 
Some hospitals had to close their clinics; many operations could 
not be performed. During that time ocean ships did not dock in 
New York Harbor but steamed into other ports. 

The city’s loss in wages and profits, revenues and taxes, was 
almost a billion dollars in thirteen days. But the losses were not 
all in money. The people of New York suffered many other hard- 
ships as well. 
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New York’s bad experience made many people begin thinking 
differently about cities as big as New York. They wondered if it 
might be better to move to a different location. 

Cities run on rigid schedules. All the work of businesses, 
schools, theaters, and hospitals is done on an exact schedule. A 
city that swells in size every working day depends on wheels— 
not just any kind of wheels. If too many people drive their cars 
to work, the roads and city streets are jammed. The wheels of 
the subways, buses, and trains are the wheels that must run on 
time. They cannot stop. If they do, the city, like a clock, breaks 
down. And some of the damage can never be repaired. 


The Arteries of Cities 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


Some cities specialize in making cars, 

In making airplanes, furniture, or clocks, 
Or Tv sets or chemicals or books, 

Or tractors, paper, shoes, or keys and locks. 


In some parts of the country farms produce 
Nothing but corn, while other regions grow 
Sugar or wheat, red watermelon, meat, 
Soybeans, alfalfa, cotton white as snow. 


But farmers need tractors, 
Locksmiths need meat, 
Airplane producers 

Want cornbread to eat; 
Auto mechanics 

Need tables and chairs, 
Hatmakers love to eat 
Peaches and pears. 


And so from each great city to the next, 

From city out to countryside and back, 

Lie many thousand miles of winding road 

And thousands of miles of gleaming railroad track. 
Over these miles of road and railroad track, 
Laden with goods, roll giant truck and train, 
Bringing the farmer tractors, cars and clothes, 
Bringing the city fruit and meat and grain. 


Cities depend 

On the fine, gleaming thread 
Of our rails and our roads 

For their meat and their bread. 
Without the lifeblood 

That these arteries give, 

Our cities would just 

Not be able to live. 


The Real Future of Transportation 
by James Vorhees 


Most of us have some idea of the kinds of transportation used 
in cities today. We know that people walk, and that walking is 
a form of transportation. Many city people drive their own auto- 
mobiles to the place where they work or shop. Usually they use 
parking lots or parking garages for their cars once they get to 
where they want to go. They drive over city streets and on super- 
highways called expressways or freeways. Some take taxicabs. 
Taxicabs also use the streets and expressways. In a few cities 
there are still streetcars. Some of the very large cities have subways 
and elevated trains. These electric trains run under the ground or 
on elevated tracks. They do not mix with other traffic. Finally, 
many people go to the city from the suburbs on commuter trains 
that travel over regular railroad tracks. 

In addition to all this transportation for people, there are 
railroads and ships to carry large quantities of raw materials and 
finished products to and from the city. There are different kinds of 
trucks, too—from the big trailer trucks that bring goods to fac- 
tories and stores to the little delivery trucks that may bring your 
groceries to your home. These trucks use the city’s streets and 
expressways. 


Many people today are trying to figure out better ways to 
move people and goods in our cities. Some have ideas about new 
kinds of transportation, and some think we should sort out the 
different kinds of transportation we have now. We are not talking 
about forms of transportation that may come in the future, the 
kind you hear about in science fiction stories where everyone has 
his own little rocket ship. We are talking about forms of trans- 
portation that planners and engineers would like to see right now. 
They have ideas that you may see used in and around cities before 
you grow up. 

First of all, people will still be walking. Whether it be around 
a big shopping center or in the center of a big city, the easiest 
and often the fastest way to move around is on foot. But in the 
future there may be ways to make walking faster and easier. One 
way is to separate people walking from people using other forms 
of transportation. There may be special streets and platforms that 
are just for people who want to walk. For long distances, there 
may be conveyor belts that would carry people along special side- 
walks or through passageways. These belts would work much the 
same way that escalators do now. You would step on the belt and 
let it take you along, or you could get on and keep walking and 
get to your destination in half the time. 

Besides walking, other forms of transportation may be sepa- 
rated. Subways and elevated trains already are examples of sorting 
out; that is, they don’t mix with other traffic. In the future, big 
trucks may use just certain streets or have underground roads for 
loading and unloading. Buses may have lanes on the streets and 
expressways reserved just for them so that they can speed their 
passengers downtown without getting caught in traffic. 

Some of the biggest changes may come in the forms of trans- 
portation themselves. Elevated and subway trains may be con- 
trolled by computers so that the trains can run faster and closer 
together in rush hours and still be safe. Automobiles on express- 
ways may be guided by electronic controls so that drivers can re- 
lax on their way to work. New kinds of buses may pick up passen- 
gers in the suburbs and outlying city neighborhoods and then 
come together at an expressway or railroad where the buses would 
be joined into trains. These bus-trains would then travel at very 
high speeds to the center of the city. They would have the advan- 
tage of being able to pick up passengers over a wide area—not 
just along the railroad or expressways—and then whisk their pas- 
sengers to the city. 
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From the central stations in the city, small electric buses 
could then take the passengers to their offices and factories. 
Electric buses will probably be used more in the future, because 
new kinds of batteries have made such buses cheaper to operate 
and because they would be free of exhaust fumes that dirty the 
air. Electric trucks might be used too. 

All these ideas which may be used in the near future, come 
from people who hope to make city transportation faster and 
more convenient. Separation of different forms of transportation 
make it easier to get around faster, whether you are walking, 
driving a private car, or riding a bus. Separation means fewer 
traffic jams; cars don’t have to wait for people to cross streets; 
buses have their own lanes, so that their stops do not slow other 
traffic and they can move faster between stops. New forms of trans- 
portation—whether conveyor belts for people or computer oper- 
ation for subway trains—mean faster transportation. Innovations 
such as these make mass transportation more convenient. 

We have looked at just a few of the transportation ideas for 
our cities. Let’s hope that these and other ideas make our cities 
pleasanter places to get around in even before you are a grownup. 
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LESSON 11: The City, Water, and Air 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children understand that air and water are essen- 
tial to life and that in addition to water for drinking and air 
for breathing, great quantities of clean air and water are 
needed for both households and industries. 


To bring out that while water is plentiful in nature, it is not 
evenly distributed (there is not enough of it everywhere that 
it is needed) and it is often in a form that cannot be readily 
used. (It may be polluted or salty.) 


To help the children see that water cannot be obtained and 
delivered free. Cities must plan carefully, spend great sums 
of money, and work very hard to obtain, purify, and distribute 
the clean water that they need. 


To make the children aware of some of the problems involved 
in getting clean water and to familiarize them with some of the 
methods used to solve these problems now and with some 
that may be used in the future. 


To help the children understand that there is usually only 
one water company in each city. Two or more companies 
would unnecessarily duplicate costs of reservoirs, machinery, 
and water mains. 


To bring out that because water is so important to the city, 
and because the large amounts of savings needed to build 
and maintain a water company are usually not available to 
private business for this purpose, most water companies are 
owned by cities. 


Because of water’s importance, and because there usually is 
only one water company in a city, most states make rules 
telling those companies that are not owned by cities how much 
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they can charge and what services they must provide. Be- 
cause it has no competition, a water company would be able 
to charge a price far above the production cost if there were 
not regulations. 


To bring out that water is wasted in many communities be- 
cause families, industries, and farms use it carelessly. Efforts 
are being made to reduce this waste by— 


a) Installing water meters so that everyone must pay for the 
amount of water he uses. 


b) Rationing the use of water for certain purposes and 
during certain time periods. 
c) Developing methods for reusing water. 


d) Developing methods to prevent loss through evapora- 
tion. 


To help children understand that the supply of clean water 
is threatened by wastes coming from households, industries, 
and farms. Cities, states, and the United States are working 
together to control water pollution. 


To bring out that cities must pay for failing to control pollu- 
tion in terms of— 


a) Increased expense in obtaining and purifying water. 
b) Loss of plants, fish, and wildlife. 
c) Loss of recreation areas and scenic beauty. 


d) Dangers to health. 


To show that cities are also suffering from pollution of the 
air. Air pollution consists of dust, oil particles, and poisonous ~ 
gases poured into the air by automobile exhausts, factory, 
refinery, and power plant chimneys, and the furnaces of homes 
and apartment buildings. 





12. To help the children discover that air pollution endangers 
health, damages property, stunts or kills plants, causes haz- 
ardous driving conditions, and dirties the city. Hence, as in 
the case of water pollution, cities, states, and the United 
States are working on ways to control air pollution. 


13. To help the children understand that as more and more 
people live in and around cities, and as more goods and 
services are produced and consumed, the greater are the 
dangers of both air and water pollution. 


THE CONCEPT UNIT 


To help the children gain an idea of the importance of water 
to man and his cities, and to familiarize them with some of the 
problems involved and methods used in getting enough clean water, 
the teacher can have them read the concept unit ‘The City, 
Water, and Air,” on page 204 of the text. After the children have 
read the unit, the teacher can raise the following questions for 
discussion. 

The purpose of the discussion is not to test the children or 
to have them simply repeat what they have read, but to arouse 
their interest in the problems of water supplies. 


1. Why is water so important to man? What are some of the 
main uses of water? 


2. Where is water found in nature? Can we use all kinds of 
water? Why not? What are the main sources of fresh water? 


3. Why did man first settle near water? What are some of the 
means man has developed so that he can live at a distance 
from his source of water? 


4. How does nature take away water that man could use for agri- 
culture and industry? What is evaporation? What is erosion? 
Why do we say that water that runs off the land is wasted? 


5. Why is the threat of water pollution so serious? What are some 
of its causes? What happens to fish and other animals in pol- 
luted water? Can man use polluted water? Why not? 


6. Trace the steps water goes through between its natural source 
and its use in the city. Why must people pay for water? Must 
cities plan ahead to have enough water for growth? Why? 


7. How many water companies does a city usually have? Why 
only one? Who usually owns the water company? Why? Why 
does it take such a large amount of savings to build and main- 
tain a water supply system? 


8. How do cities and water authorities try to conserve water? 
(Stopping pollution, careful use, reuse, stopping evaporation, 
supplementing natural storage.) 


9. Are we going to need more water in the future? Why? What are 
some of the ways that experts are working on to develop new 
water sources? 


10. What can all of us do to save clean water? 


The above discussion should act as an introduction to the les- 
son. After the class has completed the work of the lesson, including 
whatever activities may be chosen, the children should return to the 
concept unit, reread it, and again discuss its more important points. 
This time the discussion should be in greater depth, and the children 
should draw on what they have learned, using examples from out- 
side the concept unit, to back their views on the questions discussed. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To help the children see the tremendous efforts that must often 
be made to bring water to our large cities, the teacher can have 
them read the case study ‘‘ Water for a Growing City: Los Angeles,” 
on page 210 of the text. Before they read the story, the teacher 
should show the children a map so that they can study the location 
of Los Angeles. They should note that Los Angeles is a very large 
city near the ocean but far from a large supply of fresh water. The 
question of how Los Angeles gets enough water should then be posed 
to whet the children’s interest in the case study. 

After reading the story, the children should locate the water 
sources on the map, and the teacher can raise the following ques- 
tions for discussion: 
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1. Why has Los Angeles needed more and more water? (Discus- 
sion of this question should go beyond growth in population to 
take in the great industrial growth of the area as well.) The 
growth of Los Angeles could be depicted in a pictorial chart 
drawn by the children along the lines of that shown below. 
Each figure represents 100,000 people and the chart can be en- 
titled ‘‘Where Will Los Angeles’ People Get Their Water?”’ 





1900 ® 100,000 
1920 ®RRARA 600,000 
1940 RRA RRRRRRRRA 00.00 
1960 ARRARARRARRRAARRARARRARRR —2500,000 


2. Was there ever a supply of water nearby? Did the Los Angeles 
River provide enough water for the growing city? Why 
couldn’t the water from the Pacific Ocean be used? May it be 
used someday? 


3. Where did the city go to get more water? (The Owens Valley in 
the mountains.) Was there enough water for both the city and 
the farms in the valley? What problems arose? Does water 
seem important enough to spend large amounts of money for? 
to fight over? What is an aqueduct? 


4, Where did the city go next for water? (The Colorado River.) 
Are still more aqueducts going to be built to provide for future 
needs? Will the California Aqueduct serve other cities besides 
Los Angeles? 


5. Who pays for Los Angeles’ water? (The people and industries 
of Los Angeles who use it.) 


6. Are people and governments outside Los Angeles involved in 
getting water to Los Angeles? (Yes, the state of California is un- 
dertaking the California Aqueduct, and several states as well as 
Mexico are involved in deciding on the use of water from the 
Colorado River.) On this last point, it is important that the 
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children see that as Los Angeles has grown, its water supply 
has had to come from farther away. This has meant that differ- 
ent people and governmental agencies had to cooperate in order 
to provide the city with enough water. What started as a local 
affair involving a few Los Angeles businessmen is now the con- 
cern of a whole region of the United States as well as the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 


7. Why did Los Angeles cooperate with other cities in building 
the Colorado River Aqueduct? (Tremendous amounts of sav- 
ings were needed to construct the aqueduct. By working to- 
gether with other cities, the cost of construction and mainte- 
nance was shared and thus less for each of the cities involved.) 


8. Do you think Los Angeles will need more or less water in the 
future? Why? 


9. Where does your local community get water? Does it come 
from nearby or far away? Who distributes it? 


It is suggested that the teacher use maps throughout the above 
discussion to help the children visualize how Los Angeles has reached 
farther and farther for its water supplies. 


THE STORY 


To help the children understand how water becomes polluted, 
what this means to the communities that must use the water, and 
the tremendous efforts that must be made to keep water clean, the 
teacher can have them read the story ‘“‘The Beautiful Ohio,” on 
page 218 of the text. 

Before reading the story, the class should study a map of the 
Ohio Valley. The children can pretend to take a trip from the river’s 
source to where it empties into the Mississippi and take side trips 
up its principal tributaries. They can discuss the size of the cities 
along the way. The question of how these cities and industry may 
affect the cleanliness of the river should be raised and the story 
read to find the answer. 

After reading the story, the class can discuss the following 
questions: 





Was the Ohio a beautiful river? What did the early settlements 
along the Ohio use it for? (Drinking water, water for crops, 
a means of transportation.) What kinds of activity came later 
along the river? (Mining and industry.) Why did cities and 
towns grow up along the river? What did they use the river 
for? (Water for homes, water for industry, electric power, 
transportation.) 


In turn, what did the cities and towns, farms and industry do 
to the river? What were some of the different kinds of pollution 
that went into the river? In what ways was almost everyone 
along the river guilty? What happened to the river as it got 
dirtier and dirtier? What happened to sports areas? Could 
you fish in the river? Could you swim in it? Could you drink 
from it? 


Why did many different people and several states have to 
work together to clean up the river? (The Ohio and the other 
rivers that flow into it pass through many different cities and 
towns in several different states.) What kind of organization 
did the states form to deal with the problem? 


How did ORSANCO go about solving the problem of pollution? 
(It studied the problem, found the causes, explained them to 
the public, and worked out solutions which it could enforce.) 
Why did oRSANCO explain the causes of pollution and its 
effects to the public? (It needed wholehearted cooperation and 
backing to make its program effective.) 


What were some of the specific things that were done to clean 
up the river? (Equipment was installed to treat factory wastes; 
cities and towns built sewage treatment plants.) What hap- 
pened to the town that did not want to build a sewage treat- 
ment plant? Do you think that there might be people in other 
towns and factories who do not want to spend money to help 
clean up their wastes? 


Is the job of cleaning up the Ohio all done? Why not? Do you 
think that more industry and people in the valley will cause 
new problems for ORSANCO? 


ACTIVITIES 


To help the children understand the importance of water and 
how different states may have to cooperate to make sure that 
it is divided fairly, the teacher can read the story ‘‘Conflict over 
the Colorado” to the class. Discussion following the story 
should concentrate on the various uses for which the Colorado’s 
water is needed and how the states came to divide it. The class 
might also explore the question of whether the Colorado will 
be able to supply all the needs of the Southwestern states if 
their cities and industries continue to grow at the present rapid 
rate. 


To help the children discover that though air is everywhere, 
the air we breathe is not really free, the teacher can read the 
story “Our Free Air’”’ to the class. Discussion afterward should 
focus on the causes and dangers of air pollution. It should also 
be brought out that there are no ‘“‘cheap”’ solutions to this 
problem, but that we must begin to pay the price if our cities 
are to remain livable, and people healthy. 


To introduce the children to the way their own city gets its 
water, the teacher can take the class on a field trip to a local 
filtration plant or waterworks. The class should investigate 
where the water comes from, how it is brought to the city, 
how it is made fit to drink, and how it is pumped to individual 
factories and homes, and finally what it costs. If a field trip is 
impractical, the class can invite an official from the local water 
department or company to come to the class and answer in- 
quiries along the same lines. 


As a follow-up to Activity 3, the class can prepare two charts 
entitled ‘‘Where Our City Gets Its Water’ and ““How Much 
It Costs to Provide.” The first chart can show the various 
sources used by the city and how much of the city’s water 
comes from each. The second chart can show the various steps 
in the process of bringing the water to the city and what share 
of the final cost each step accounts for. 


To help the children realize how important water is in our 
daily lives and how much we take it for granted, the teacher 
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can have them discuss the following questions: What would 
you do if you woke up one morning and discovered that there 
was no water anywhere in your house, at the neighbors’, or 
in the whole city? How would you wash, cook, drink, and so 
forth? After discussing the questions, the class could prepare 
a list of their daily needs for water. 


To bring out the importance of clean water, children who have 
traveled to areas where water is scarce or dangerous to drink 
can be called upon to relate their experiences, telling how they 
obtained water to drink or how they did with less. Similarly, 
children who have been on camping trips where they had to 
carry water, or boil it before using it for drinking or cooking 
can be called upon to relate their experiences. 


To help the children understand some of the technology of 
supplying water, they can prepare a display of drawings of 
the various stages in the process. Such pictures could show 
dams, water towers, filtration plants, pumping stations, water 
mains, and so on. The pictures should also include workers 
employed in these various stages. After preparation of the 
pictures and discussion of the function of the items illustrated, 
the class should also discuss the cost of these items and of the 
wages of the workers shown. 


To demonstrate why one company can usually provide cheaper 
and more efficient water service than two or more companies 
can, the teacher can prepare the following pictures: The first 
picture should show a single water plant at the top with pipes 
running to ten homes and five factories at the bottom. The 
second picture should show two somewhat smaller water plants 
at the top with pipes running from each to a part of the homes 
and factories. Discussion of the pictures should bring out that 
although each of the smaller water plants would cost less than 
the larger one, the two together would cost more than the one 
larger plant. The teacher can then inform the class that the 
water companies have to charge enough for their water to get 
back what they have spent to build and maintain the water 
plants. The class should then conclude that water will cost 
more where two companies are duplicating facilities and ser- 
vices. 
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The class can carry the discussion further to bring out one 
of the reasons for state regulation of private water companies. 
The question can be posed: Where would the people of the 
first town get water if the single company raised its price? The 
answer is obviously that people would have no choice but to 
continue buying water from that company. Because most water 
companies have no competition (and competition in this field 
would, as we have seen, be inefficient), the states have stepped 
in to regulate rates. 


To help the children realize the importance of water to indus- 
try, the teacher can obtain information from the local chamber 
of commerce regarding factories or plants in the city that use 
large amounts of water for manufacturing or processing. If 
there are such plants in the city, the class might take a field 
trip to one of them to see why so much water must be used. 
Or a representative from the plant can be invited to explain 
this to the class. 


To show the children how science can perhaps increase our 
supply of fresh water, and at the same time to help them 
realize some of the problems involved, the class can investigate 
the process of desalting seawater. Perhaps the school’s science 
teacher or a chemist could be invited to give a demonstration 
of the electrolytic desalting process. If not, the class could 
study diagrams of the process. 

Afterward the class can discuss why this process is not more 
widely used today to provide fresh water for such communities 
as Los Angeles. It should be explained that this desalting 
process is still very expensive and that it is still cheaper for 
Los Angeles to build an aqueduct reaching hundreds of miles 
to get fresh water than it would be to get it from seawater. 
The desalting process is used only in areas (such as deserts) 
where there are no alternative supplies of water. Discussion of 
the process should bring out that even if costs are lowered, 
desalting may still not be practical for communities that re- 
quire large amounts of water because of the problem of dis- 
posing of the tremendous quantities of salt that would be ex- 
tracted from the seawater. 


To reinforce the idea of the need for regionwide cooperation to 
fight water pollution, the class can act out a short sociodrama 
based on the story ‘“‘The Beautiful Ohio.” 








Players: Eight representatives of states (one each for Ohio, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
New York, Illinois, and Indiana) 


Four “experts” 


Four “spokesmen” (one each for a town that is hav- 
ing trouble with its drinking water, the fishing in- 
dustry, a group of factories, and a city that has no 
sewage plant) 


Materials needed: A jar of dirty water; drawings of a beach 
turned black with oil, a factory dumping 
wastes into the river, suds and foam piling 
up on the river 


The eight state representatives come in and seat themselves 
around a large conference table. They are going to hold a 
conference on the problem of water pollution along the Ohio 
River. The conference is to be conducted along the lines of 
the problem-solving technique outlined in Our WoRrRKING 
Wor tp: Neighbors at Work, Lesson 13. The first order of busi- 
ness is to observe the problem. The conference members call 
in various experts to tell about the problem. 

The first expert comes in and places a jar of dirty water on 
the table. He explains that the water was taken from the river. 
It is too dirty to swim in; it is too dirty to drink; fish cannot 
live in such dirty water. He sums up by saying simply that this 
is the way the water in the river is; he offers no explanations 
as to why or what could be done about it. The conference 
decides to investigate further. The second expert comes in and 
places a picture of a beach blackened by oil on the table. He 
explains that many beaches along the river have been ruined 
this way by tankers dumping excess oil in the river. 

A third expert comes in with a picture of a factory dumping 
wastes in the river. He explains that these wastes contain 
chemicals that are bad for the fish that live in the river and 
that they also make the water unfit to drink. 

A fourth expert comes in with a picture of detergent suds 
piling up on the river. He explains that these suds come from 
the sinks and washing machines of many homes in many cities 
along the river. He says that the suds are wastes that can be 
seen. But many other wastes from homes are coming into the 


river. They help make the water unfit to drink, bad for fish, 
and bad for swimming. 

At this point, the conference members have obtained a good 
idea of what the problem is and what causes it. But there are 
still other questions to be asked. Is the problem serious enough 
to require action? What can be done? Are there some reasons 
for not doing anything? How can the problem be solved? What 
will it cost to solve it? To help them arrive at answers to some of 
these questions, the conference members call in “‘spokesmen’”’ for 
various groups that have an interest in the river in one way or 
another. The first spokesman represents a town that draws its 
drinking water from the river. He explains that his town puts 
chlorine in the water to make it safe for drinking. As the water 
has become dirtier, the town has had to put in more chlorine. 
The water now tastes terrible. Moreover, if the river gets any 
dirtier, the town will not be able to make the water safe no 
matter what it does. The town has no other source of drinking 
water. If something is not done to clean up the river, the town 
will have no water. People will have to move away. 

A second spokesman comes in. He represents a city that 
dumps garbage and untreated wastes into the river. He admits 
that this hurts the river, but he says that his city cannot 
afford to build a treatment plant. Taxes are too high now and 
the city could not build the plant without raising taxes. He 
says that he is sorry, but his city will just have to keep on 
dumping its wastes in the river. 

A third spokesman, representing the fishing industry, enters. 
He says that since the river has become so dirty, the fish have 
been dying. The fishing industry used to employ many people. 
It meant jobs and income for the cities along the river. Now 
there are not enough fish. The industry is dying too. Many 
people will be out of work if the river is not cleaned up. 

Finally, a fourth spokesman, representing a group of fac- 
tories that dump their wastes in the river, comes in. He says 
that it would cost these factories too much money to clean up 
these wastes. If the factories spent money cleaning up the 
wastes, they would have to charge more for their products. 
They might not be able to compete with other factories else- 
where that make the same products but do not have to clean 
up their wastes. If the factories could not compete, they might 
have to close. This would mean a loss of jobs and income for 
the area. 
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The conference members thank all the experts and spokes- 
men for coming to the conference. The experts and spokesmen 
leave the conference. Now the conference members must decide 
what to do. They discuss the problem and decide that it is 
very serious. Something must be done. They then come to the 
big question: What can be done to keep the river clean? (They 
can write this question on the blackboard for the whole class 
to see.) They agree that cities and factories and oil tankers 
should stop dumping wastes and oil in the river. Therefore, 
rules should be made against dumping untreated wastes into 
the river. But if each state makes its own rules, the factories 
in one state might have to spend more money to treat their 
wastes than factories in another state. This would not be fair. 
The same holds true for the towns and cities along the river. 
And what the cities in one state do affects the cities of the 
next state down the river. The conference members therefore 
agree that all the states will work together on a uniform set 
of rules to clean up the river. The conference ends with the 
participants signing an agreement and shaking hands. 


To learn how their own city gets rid of its wastes, the class can 
make a field trip to a local sewage or garbage disposal plant. 
If such a trip is not practical, a local official can be invited to 
explain the workings of the plant. He should also discuss the 
need for such plants and their cost to the city and its tax- 
payers. 


To help the children discover some of the principal causes of 
air pollution, they can prepare a display entitled ‘What Makes 
Our Air Dirty.” At the center of the display there should be a 
white empty space symbolizing air. At the edges of this open 
space the children should place cutouts representing various 
causes of pollution. Large arrows should extend from the 
causes on the edges to the center of the open space, indicating 
pollution going from the source to the air, making it dirty. 
Classroom discussion should precede the choice of items to 
be represented as causes. The teacher should try to draw sug- 
gestions from the children and keep as much as possible to 
items they have seen or know of. A typical list could include 
chimneys of homes, apartment buildings, and offices; chimneys 
of power generating stations; oil refineries; factory chimneys; 
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exhausts from autos, trucks, and buses; burning leaves; open 
burning of trash (at dumps or at home); construction sites 
and places where buildings are being torn down (these feed 
great quantities of dust into the air). 


To give the children an understanding of some of the different 
ways cities and states can control air and water pollution, they 
can discuss the following methods: 


a) Rules can be made against certain practices that pollute 
the air or water. (Example: Many cities have laws against 
burning leaves or trash in the open.) 


6) Rules can be made saying that certain devices must be 
used to control pollution or lessen it. (Example: California 
requires that special devices be installed on cars to cut 
down pollution from automobile exhausts.) 


c) The city can charge fines depending on the amount of 
pollution caused by a factory or home. In this way some- 
thing that may cost more to use but cause less pollution 
may be used by the factory or home. (Example: A home- 
owner uses a poor quality of coal or oil for heating his 
house because it is cheap. If he is charged a fine for 
polluting the air, he may lose more money than he would 
save on the cheap fuel. It then becomes cheaper for him 
to use better [and more expensive] fuel that does not 
cause as much pollution.) Often such fines or fees for 
polluting the air or water force factories and other bus- 
inesses to think about new ways of treating wastes. 
Often they find that they can gain from the new methods. 
(Example: Wastes can often be treated and converted to 
fertilizer which can be sold for a profit.) 


To find out what their city is doing to prevent air pollution, 
the class can find out if there are any local laws against air 
pollution (most cities now have such laws) and how they are 
enforced. Many cities have pamphlets explaining the laws. 
These pamphlets would be suitable for classroom use. Again, 
an official from the local agency responsible for enforcing the 
laws could be invited to explain his work. If the city has mobile 
detection and enforcement units, the class could ask that one 
visit the school and that the operator explain its function. 








16. To help the children understand that costs and benefits must 
always be weighed against each other, the teacher can pose the 
following problems for discussion: 


a) What would happen to a city’s jobs and employment if 
all the factories that make smoke were forced to close? 


b) What would probably happen to the price of goods pro- 
duced by a factory that was forced to spend money on 
expensive devices to control air pollution? (The price of 
the goods would probably go up to cover these added 
expenses.) On the other hand, what is the cost of the pol- 
lution to the community in terms of higher laundry bills, 
damage to buildings, corrosion of metals, and health haz- 
ards? 

The class will not be able to solve the problems implied in 
these questions. The reason for posing them is to show how 
difficult it often is to decide on a program for pollution control 
that is effective and at the same time does not hurt the com- 
munity in some way. 


17. To underline the importance of air pollution control, the class 
can review the case study ‘““The Changing Steel City: Pitts- 
burgh,” on page 48 of the text. Points that should be discussed 
are: Why was Pittsburgh air dirty? How did the people suffer 
from the air pollution? How did the pollution hinder the city 
in getting new business? What did Pittsburgh finally do about 
its air pollution? 


STORIES 


Conflict over the Colorado 
by William Rintoul 


A little more than a hundred years ago a tiny band of map- 
makers followed the source of the great Colorado River. They 
traveled in boats when they could. When the water was too rough, 
they walked and carried their boats. The countryside along the 
river was almost empty. There were not many Indians and almost 
no white settlers. The leader of the group wrote in his report to 
Washington, D.C., “It seems intended by nature that the Colorado 
River shall be forever unvisited and undisturbed.”’ 


Today millions of people visit and disturb the Colorado River. 
They build dams on it, they take water from it, and they argue 
over it. 

The river begins high in the state of Colorado’s Rocky Moun- 
tains. On its way down to the Gulf of California, it touches six 
more of our states and two states of the Republic of Mexico. 

Which state owns the river? Is it Colorado? There, the river 
starts high in the Rocky Mountains. Is it Utah? There, small rivers 
like the Dirty Devil join the Colorado to make it larger and larger. 
Perhaps it should be Nevada or California or Arizona. The Colorado 
makes a dividing line between these large states. Or maybe the 
river belongs to the Mexican states of Baja California and Sonora. 
They are divided by the Colorado just before it disappears into 
the Gulf of California. The people of all these states have argued 
again and again about the river. To all of them the mighty Colora- 
do means power for electricity and water for dry farms. 

The first farmers to make use of the Colorado were the Yuma 
and Cocopah Indians. They lived around the mouth of the river. 
Whenever the river came up over its banks, these Indians would 
just wait until the flood went back down. Then they would throw 
seeds on the rich mud the river had left behind. They could soon 
harvest full crops. Far to the north there were Indians who lived 
in homes cut into the sides of cliffs. They went down to the river 
and carried its water to their farms. 

Missionaries from Spain built churches throughout the area. 
They used water from the Colorado and its tributaries to water 
gardens and farms around their churches. When the Mormons set- 
tled in Utah, they used water from the Colorado’s tributaries to 
turn deserts into huge prosperous farms. Knowing of the Mormons’ 
success, thousands of farmers soon filled the Imperial Valley in 
California. There they turned another desert into rich green farms. 
Their water came in long canals they had dug from the banks of 
the Colorado. 

But the Colorado was not always helpful. Often it churned 
angrily and spilled over its banks. Farms and homes were flooded. 
The Indians had said that the spirit of the great river was search- 
ing for its old home in the sea. The farmers said the river was 
more like a genie fighting to get out of its bottle. Many of them 
began to think of putting a strong stopper in the bottle to keep the 
genie safely inside. The Colorado passed through a great canyon 
where men could build a dam to hold the water back. Then they 
could control the river easily. 
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It would be expensive to build a large dam and the system of 
irrigation canals the farmers wanted. But waterpower at the dam 
could be used to make electricity and the electricity could be sold. 
The income would help pay for the construction costs. 

But the dam was not started. The states that used Colorado 
River water did not trust each other. Each state feared that the 
other states might take too much water. Each state wanted to be 
sure that it got enough for all its needs. 

The states could take their argument to court. But other, 
smaller arguments about water had already been in the courts 
more than ten years. The river could keep on making terrible floods 
while the lawyers argued in the courts. The states chose to set up 
a special kind of court just for this one argument. Each state picked 
one man to serve on a Colorado River Commission. The President 
of the United States picked one man to listen to all the states’ 
representatives and then decide what to do. All the states promised 
to do what this arbitrator said they should do. The man the Presi- 
dent chose for this job later became President himself. His name 
was Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover and the members of the commission agreed that 
they must make sure each state had enough water for present and 
future needs. There was enough water in the Colorado if it were 
used properly. But the commissioners argued and argued about 
exactly how much each state’s needs would be. Mr. Hoover listened 
to the arguments for six months. Then he made his decision. 

The dam would be built as soon as possible. The states above 
the dam—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico—would own 
half the river’s water. The states below—Arizona, California, and 
Nevada—would own the other half. If the states on each side of 
the dam wanted to keep arguing with each other, they could. But 
the building of the dam would not be delayed any longer. It was a 
simple and practical decision. The commissioners agreed immedi- 
ately and went home to get their state governments to accept the 
proposal. 

But Arizona’s people were still worried. The governor of 
Arizona said that the Colorado grew to its full strength in Arizona. 
He said the river’s power was Arizona’s property and that the 
state must not allow outsiders to steal this property. The Congress 
in Washington had to change the dam-building bill. The changed 
bill said that Arizona would receive a share of any income earned 
anywhere from the sale of electric power from the Colorado. 

Still there were problems. There were people living in the 
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area that would be filled up by the dam. They did not want to 
lose their homes. A senator from Arizona persuaded them to move. 
He explained how beautiful and valuable the shores of the new 
lake would be. The people decided the dam was a good idea. 

At last construction of the dam began. Five years later Hoover 
Dam was completed. A mighty river that had roared through the 
canyon for 15 million years was suddenly controlled by man. Men 
now told the Colorado what to do. Men said how much water 
would move through the dam. Men made the river produce electric 
power that they would use in homes and factories and offices. Men 
used the river’s waters for their farms and forgot their old fear of 
floods. The wild river was tamed. 

But the arguments had not died out. The city of Los Angeles, 
California, decided to satisfy its growing thirst by drinking from 
the Colorado. The city and the federal government planned a new 
dam below Hoover Dam. The city would also build a great long 
aqueduct to carry water from the new dam all the way to Los 
Angeles. 

The state of Arizona loaded a steamboat full of state soldiers 
and cruised to the place where the new dam was to be built. The 
state of Arizona told the city of Los Angeles that the steamboat 
full of soldiers would stay there until Los Angeles agreed to pay 
Arizona for any water the city used. The federal government said 
that this part of the river belonged to California just as much as 
to Arizona. There was a new fight over the Colorado in the courts. 
And Arizona won. Today Los Angeles pays Arizona for all the 
Colorado River water it uses. 

The government of Mexico was worried about Colorado water 
too. With more and more dams on the river, the farmers along the 
Mexican part of the river might not have enough water. The 
governments of the United States and Mexico discussed the prob- 
lem for a long time. Finally they signed a treaty that promised 
Mexico an exact amount of water. 

California and Arizona continued to argue in the Congress 
and in the courts. The two states could not agree on what share 
each one should have of the water below Hoover Dam. The argu- 
ment went all the way to the Supreme Court in Washington. The 
court agreed with Arizona. 

Today the battle goes on. As part of a large water-development 
program, Arizona decided to build two new Colorado River dams. 
One would be above the Grand Canyon and the other below it. 
Water from the dams would fill the Grand Canyon, which has been 





a national park since 1919. Conservationists all over the country 
have protested against the destruction of this famous natural won- 
der. They insist that the canyon is the property of all Americans 
and that the state of Arizona has no right to change it in any way. 

Once more conflict is raging over the river that the mapmaker 
said would be “‘forever undisturbed.” 


Our Free Air 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


If anything in this world is free, it should be air. We must 
pay for our food and clothing. We must pay for toys and books. 
We must pay for school. We must even pay for good health by 
buying proper foods, getting shots and medicines when we need 
them, and having the care of doctors when we are ill. We must 
pay for water, whether we dig our own wells, pay city water taxes, 
or pay a private water company. 

But air? Air must be free. After all, we live in a thick blanket 
of air that covers the earth. We breathe air from the moment we 
are born until the moment we die—and never seem to pay a cent 
for it. You use air in bicycle tires and balloons. Air lets you sip a 
milkshake through a straw. Air makes toy airplanes glide. 

Yes, air is free, but only if you are not particular about what 
kind you get. Winter air is free, but it’s cold. If you want to have 
warm air around you in winter, you have to pay for it. Summer 
air is free, but it’s usually hot air. If you like cool air in your house 
during the summer, you have to pay for that. If you want to 
moisten dry air or dry out moist air, you must pay. If you want 
still air to move around, you must also pay. 

So even though air is free, air that is fixed the way we want 
it—cool, warm, moist, dry, or moving—is usually not free. And 
sometimes, in some places, the most precious kind of air, clean air, 
cannot be bought at any price. 

Air is a mixture of gases. It contains oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, water vapor, and tiny amounts of other gases. Sometimes 
nature puts other things into it. Volcanoes erupt, forest fires burn, 
hot springs and swamps bubble. Then the air picks up gases like 
carbon monoxide and sulfur dioxide and methane, and tiny pieces 
of solid ash and soot. These gases and solids are called pollutants 


because they pollute, or dirty, the air. The amounts of nature’s 
pollutants are usually small and the blanket of air is large, so not 
much harm is done. 

Man, however, puts many more pollutants into the air than 
nature does. As his cities grow and spread, as he builds more and 
more factories, as he drives more and more cars, man fills the 
precious air around him with pollutants. 

The smokestacks of factories and refineries shoot streams of 
chemical pollutants into the air. 

Burning garbage in dumps near many of our cities sends clouds 
of unhealthy smoke into the air. 

The exhaust pipes of cars funnel carbon monoxide, nitric 
oxide, and scores of other poisonous gases into the air. People burn 
coal and oil to heat their homes. Sulfur gases from this burning 
enter the air. 

These air pollutants irritate the skin, eyes, throats, and lungs 
of the people who must breathe them. Once in a while, the weather 
keeps a blanket of fog mixed with air pollutants hanging over a 
city for several days. When this happens, pollution is worse than 
irritating. 

From December 5 to December 9, 1952, a great fog lay over 
London. The fog was so thick people could not see to drive. No 
cars or buses or streetcars moved through the street. Stores and 
offices closed. Airplanes did not take off or land. 

The fog was filled with tons of smoke and gas pollutants. 
Because it was cold, people stayed home and burned coal in their 
furnaces. The coal smoke added even more pollution to the air. 

People’s eyes turned red from irritation. They choked and 
coughed and wheezed. Many of them had to go to hospitals for 
emergency care. During these four dark days, 4000 Londoners died 
because of the dreadful fog. 

A smog (smoke fog) which hung over the little town of Donora, 
Pennsylvania, in October 1948 made half the people of the town 
ill and killed twenty. 

For the people of London in 1952 and Donora in 1948, clean 
air could not be bought at any price. 

Many of us breathe dirty air all the time. Many of our cities 
never have a blanket of truly clean air around them. We may not 
become as sick as the people of Donora or London, but this dirty 
air is never good for us. 

We know some ways of keeping the air clean. There are filters 
for smokestacks, afterburners for cars, and many other devices 
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for keeping pollutants out of the air. But these things cost money 
and people cannot or will not spend money for them. 

As the population of the world grows larger, as more of the 
people of the world live in cities, and as we have more houses, 
factories, and cars, it will be very hard to solve the problems of air 
pollution. But they will have to be solved, before all the people of 
the world choke on their ‘“‘free”’ air. 
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LAFARGE, OLIVER. The Mother Ditch. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
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a productive world. There are good photographs and diagrams 
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New York: Harper & Row, 1946. Gives a complete picture of 
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of course, include the latest methods of treatment, and this 
fact should be mentioned to the children. (Fluoridation, for 
instance, is not included. Because the methods described are 
still in wide use, however, this scholarly little study is still of 
substantial value.) The teacher will want to read the text 
aloud. 


SHERMAN, DIANE. You and the Oceans. Chicago: Childrens Press, 
1965. From the first sentence, ‘“We live on the only watery 
world in the sun’s family of planets,”’ to the last subtle illus- 
tration, this is an unusually dramatic presentation. It would 
be a good book to use with small groups, with discussion by 
the children of the important ideas presented. It will be too 
difficult for the children to read alone. 


Situ, F. C. The First Book of Water. New York: Watts, 1959. 
What water is, how we have used it, what mistakes we have 
made, and how we believe we can correct them. Well presented, 
with pictures by Mildred Waltrip. Most third-graders will be 
able to read this on their own. 


WINCHESTER, JAMES H. The Wonders of Water. New York: Put- 
nam, 1963. Good text and pictures on the significance of water 
to man, its many uses, methods of transport, storage and 
treatment, and the need for conservation. An excellent pre- 
sentation, but the text is too difficult for third-graders. The 
teacher should read it aloud. 


Films 


The Colorado River, 11 min., 16mm, sound, b & w or color. Coronet 


Films. The story explains the uses of the Colorado River for 
electrical power, recreation, and irrigation in California’s 
Imperial Valley. This film will help the children appreciate 
the scope of the work being done on the Colorado. 


Energy in Our Rivers. 11 min., 16mm, sound, b & w or color. Coronet 


Films. The use of rivers to provide power for simple water- 
wheels as well as for complex hydroelectric turbines. Cartoons 
are used along with photography, and major dams of the United 
States are shown. 


How Air Helps Us. 11 min., 16mm, sound, b & w or color. Coronet 


Films. Jimmie sees how air helps him to fly his kite, and then 
learns about air pressures, how air carries sounds and matter, 
and how necessary its oxygen is to animals. Designed especi- 
ally for primary children, this film will explain why we must 
have clean air. 


How Water Helps Us. 11 min., 16mm, sound, b & w or color. Coro- 


net Films. How a water shortage would affect our lives is 
shown through the story of a little boy who learns the many 
ways we use water when the supply to his home is shut off. 
He also learns how water is used for fire fighting, irrigation, 
transportation, and pleasure. Especially for primary children, 
this film will help the children appreciate the importance of 
water to our daily living. 


Life in the Central Valley of California. 11 min., 16mm, sound, 


b & w or color. Coronet Films. The history of man’s attempts 
to make productive land out of this dry valley. The pictures 
of today’s abundant crops contrast sharply with the scenes of 
the days before large-scale irrigation. This film will help the 
children understand the work that is necessary to bring water 
to the dry lands of the world. 
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The Meaning of Conservation. 11 min., 16mm, sound, b & w or color. 
Coronet Films. The enormous projects now in progress to 
maintain our country’s natural resources and what must be 
done in the future. This film will show how we must plan to 
conserve our natural resources and work to keep them available 
to our growning country. 


The Ohio River: Background for Social Studies. 11 min., 16mm. 
Coronet Films. A good survey of the river, its watershed, 
the uses made of its water, the land it affects, and the efforts 
being made to conserve this major natural resource for the 
area. 


Filmstrips 


The Air Around Us. 48 frames. Eye Gate House. Brief analysis of 
what makes up our atmosphere and why air is important to 
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us. The filmstrip concludes with the answer to what causes 
pollution of air in large cities and why this is dangerous. 
The teacher will want to allow time for discussion, as some of 
the terms are new to third-graders. 


California, the Golden State. 34 frames. Eye Gate House. An over- 
view to give the children the general characteristics of the state. 


Los Angeles: the Beautiful Southwest. 28 frames. Eye Gate House. 
A brief description of the characteristics of the area and a good 
analysis of the major industries, geography, and character- 
istics of the city. 


Water and Its Uses. 47 frames. Eye Gate House. A brief descrip- 
tion of what water is, how it is distributed over the earth and 
in the atmosphere, our many uses of water, and our problems 
of moving water to where it is needed and of treating it for 
reuse. 





LESSON 12: The Precious Gifts of a City: ATHENS 


PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


To help the children understand Athens as a political and 
social unit. 


a) Athens was a city-state. 
b) Laws were made in Athens by the citizens. 


c) A society in which citizens rule themselves is called a 
democracy. 


d) ‘The Athenians’ attitudes toward participation in public 
affairs, toward business, agriculture, and physical labor 
helped to shape the social structure of their city. 


e) Because the Athenians had the greatest respect for 
participation in public affairs and land ownership, these 
privileges were reserved for citizens only. Other work— 
business, physical labor, most of the crafts, and even 
many of the professions—were largely the jobs of for- 
eigners and slaves. 


f) Although democracy in Athens died with the closing of 
the city’s Golden Age, the idea of democracy has lived on. 


To help the children understand Athens as an economic unit. 


a) Athens could not feed its growing population because 
of poor soil and dry climate. 


b) The city specialized in those goods and services which 
it could best produce. 


c) Athens traded these goods and services to other cities 
and nations for food and other goods which it could not 
produce so well or could not produce at all. 


d) Widespread trade made transportation and sound money 
important factors in the economy of Athens. 


e) A part of the income gained through trade was used to 
foster civic feelings and to tie the citizens to their city 





and its institutions with bonds of love and pride. This 
was accomplished through the building and improving 
of monuments, temples, and public places, and through 
festivals, ceremonies, and athletic and literary contests. 


f) Both citizens and foreigners were regularly taxed to help 
meet the expenses of the government. 


g) Slaves also played an important role in Athens’ economy. 


h) War and piracy, which were important sources of slave 
labor and wealth, cannot maintain over a long period the 
economic life of a nation. Wars hinder development of 
domestic and foreign trade. 


To help the children understand that the Athenian citizens 
greatly valued free time. They were even willing to have 
fewer choices of goods and services in order to obtain free 
time. They used their free time to serve their city, to exchange 
ideas, and to participate in athletic, ceremonial, and artistic 
activities. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To give the children a glimpse into Athenian life and to help 


make them aware of Athens’ rich legacy, the teacher can have 
them read the case study ‘“‘The Precious Gifts of a City: Athens,”’ 
on page 222 of the text. The following questions and activities 
can be used to stimulate discussion. 


1. 


To help the children place ancient Athens during the time 
of Pericles in historical perspective, the teacher and class can 
consult the chronological chart they made at the beginning 
of their study of Cities at Work. If such a chart was not con- 
structed at that time, the teacher may wish to do so now. 
Athens (fifth century B.c., or about 73 parents ago) should 
be related in time to Babylon and Rome. 
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To help the class understand why Athens was located where 
it is, a large map of Greece and the surrounding seas may be 
used. The children can see that Athens is near the sea but 
not directly on it. The city was built far enough from the 
sea to prevent surprise naval attacks, but near enough to 
permit trade. The class will notice that the terrain of Greece 
is quite rugged. The class may conclude that land travel 
was slow and primitive, and that water travel was easier. 
The fortunes of Athens were closely connected with its success 
in controlling the surrounding seas. 

From a topographical map the children can see that moun- 
tains border Athens on three sides, but that the fourth side 
is open to the sea. The class may speculate on how these 
mountains affected Athens’ economic life. 


a) The city-state of Athens included the city itself, the 
plain outside the city’s walls with its many small farm 
villages, and Piraeus, the port of Athens on the sea. 
All of this area, surrounded by mountains, was called 
Attica. The mountains which surrounded Attica helped 
to limit the size of the city-state. 


6) The mountains limited the kinds and amounts of food 
that could be grown nearby. 


c) The mountains restricted Athens’ overland contacts 
with other parts of Greece. 


To help the children understand how meager the Athenians’ 
knowledge of the world and nature was, the class can review 
those passages in the text which describe some of their thoughts 
about the world and the ways they tried to discover more 
knowledge. To contrast this method with that of modern 
scientists, the teacher may refer to Lesson 14, OUR WoRKING 
Wor tp: Neighbors at Work, which describes the way scientists 
work today. 

The class can consider the effects of this limited knowledge 
on technology, as in the size, speed, safety, and navigation of 
ships and in the production of household goods. Pictures of 
pottery, tools, weapons, wheeled vehicles, furniture, and other 
items can be consulted in the text or in picture books and 
magazines. 


To help the children see the relation between the size of a 
city and the people’s ability to know and meet each other, 
the class can speculate as to why the Athenians limited the 
size of their city. The discussion may bring out that since 
the citizens made their own laws (in person rather than 
through representatives) they had to meet frequently to dis- 
cuss these laws and to vote on them. And since transporta- 
tion within the city was limited to walking, every citizen 
had to live near enough to the places of public meeting to 
be able to walk there and back frequently. If people from 
all over the city and countryside were able to walk to places 
like the Agora, the theaters and gymnasiums, and to Pnyx 
Hill and the Acropolis, they would soon get to know each 
other and be able to discuss with each other questions of 
government, religion, and philosophy. 


To help focus the children’s attention on the ways city design 
affects people’s way of life, the class can consider the fol- 
lowing questions. 


a) Do you think the Agora was a good place for people to 
come together to talk and exchange ideas? 


b) Do you think cities need places like the Agora? Why? 
Does your town or city have anything similar? Are to- 
day’s cities too large for such places? 


c) Do you think people would like to live in a city that had 
only houses, offices, stores, and factories and no places 
like the Agora? Why? 


To make the children more aware of the differences in city 
design, the teacher may wish to obtain plans of Athens 
and Piraeus for the class to contrast. The streets of Athens, 
a walled and fortified town, are narrow and twisting lanes 
in the neighborhoods of private dwellings, and slightly larger 
as they lead to public places like the Agora and the Acropolis. 
The streets of the port city of Piraeus are straight and rather 
broad. Might there be reasons why the streets of a walled 
city would turn and twist and be narrow? Why would the 
streets in a seaport built for trade need to be straight and 
broad? 





To help the children understand how buildings and their 
location reflect the ideas of the people of a city, the class can 
contrast the two historical uses of the Acropolis. They may 
discover in their reading that once kings ruled Athens, and 
that their stronghold overlooked the city from the Acropolis. 
In the fifth century, however, the old fort was replaced by 
the temple of Athena, patron goddess of the city and symbol 
of wisdom. When the Athenian raised his eyes to the Acropolis, 
he did so not in fear of the tyrants, but to ask Athena to 
make him a good citizen of her city. 


To help the children discover just how modest the choices 
of the Athenian consumer were, the class can discuss the 
kinds of homes the average citizen lived in. They may com- 
pare the availablity of goods and services in ancient Athens 
with those available today. There are two main reasons for 
this difference: the state of technology and the preferences 
and values of the people. 

The humbleness of most of the homes and the lavish 
beauty of the public buildings and monuments present a 
clear contrast. The class should speculate on why the Athenians 
preferred to spend so much on one and so little on the other. 
The discussion should bring out the Athenians’ pride in their 
city, their enjoyment in the exchange of ideas, and their 
appreciation of the athletic games, the dramas, and the 
poetry readings. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. 


To help the children understand the essence of democracy, 
the teacher can read the story “Who Ruled Athens?’ to 
the class. The story provides insights into the rights and 
duties of free men in a free society. 

After reading the story, the teacher can discuss the main 
points, using the following questions to stimulate discussion. 


a) What did Pericles mean when he said “Our govern- 
ment is not like our neighbors’. . .The many rule here— 
not just a few people’? The children should be reminded 
that there are still some countries today in which one 
man rules, and many in which just a few people rule 
the rest. 


b) Was Pericles a king? Why not? How did he get to be a 
leader of the people? Did he rule the people of Athens? 


c) Was Athens a democracy? Is the United States a de- 
mocracy? Are the two governments the same? How are 
they different? The teacher may invite the president 
of the student council to explain how the council makes 
rules and how the members of the council are elected. 
The teacher should also point out that despite the 
differences, direct and representative democracy are 
based on the same ideas. 


As a follow-up to Activity 1, the teacher can read the story 
“Athens and Freedom” to the class. Afterward the teacher 
can ask the following questions: Does freedom mean doing 
what you want to do? What would happen if everyone did 
whatever he wanted to? What did freedom mean to the 
Greeks? Why did Athens lose its freedom? 


To ensure that the children see clearly the process by which 
ideas became laws in Athens, the teacher can review the 
following sequence with the class. 


a) People walk to the Agora with ideas in their heads. 
b) There they meet other people with ideas. 


c) They face each other and talk about these ideas. In so 
doing, some of the ideas are changed. 


d) Some people feel so strongly about their ideas that they 
try to convince other people that they should be laws. 


e) Some ideas are laughed at, but some make sense to those 
who hear them. Council members may decide to pre- 
sent them at the next assembly meeting. 


f) At the next assembly meeting on Pnyx Hill all of the 
citizens discuss the new ideas. They give speeches for 
and against them. 


g) Finally, the citizens vote. If a majority is for a new idea, 
it becomes a law. Everyone must obey it. 


This sequence lends itself to pictorial expression and to 
sociodrama. 
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To help the children understand how absorbing and time- 
consuming the public duties of the Athenian citizen were, 
the class can discuss the many civic duties the citizens had 
to take care of in addition to their own private occupations. 
Why did Pericles feel that citizens should be paid for going to 
assembly meetings and for sitting on juries? Why would this 
help the poorer people? How would it help to make sure 
that everyone had an equal voice in the government? 

To draw a parallel the children might interview a city 
official to find out about public duties that are performed 
today by citizens who do not hold public offices. They should 
consider how the relative sizes of the United States and 
Athens affect this difference. 


To acquaint the children with one of the world’s great think- 
ers, the teacher can read the story “Socrates” to the class. 
The class should consider why it is so important that the 
citizens of a democracy be able to think for themselves, 
and to think clearly. If they do not, they cannot make wise 
decisions. The greatness of Socrates lies not only in the fact 
that he was a man of great wisdom; he was a good citizen 
as well. He could easily have escaped from prison and fled 
from the country, but he respected the laws he had helped 
to make too much to disobey them. 


The teacher may wish to point out to the class that since 
printing had not yet been invented, almost all the public 
communication in ancient Greece was through talk and public 
debate. In a city like Athens, where many people had to be 
convinced of the rightness of an idea before it could become 
a law, public speaking was very important. Anyone who could 
persuade large groups of people would quickly rise to power. 
Schools sprang up to teach people to speak eloquently and 
persuasively. Socrates, on the other hand, felt that such an 
emphasis was potentially dangerous because the power of per- 
suasion might become more important than truth. He there- 
fore spent a great deal of time asking famous orators what 
they meant by words like courage, truth, and beauty, or ideas 
like “‘the ideal state” and ‘“‘duty.”’ 

The children may enjoy participating in a discussion as to 
the nature or meaning of a word such as good. Perhaps three 
or four children can be selected to give brief speeches to their 


classmates on the meaning of a term or on an important idea. 
The class can then vote on which speech was the most con- 
vincing. 


To help the children place themselves in the role of the archae- 
ologist, they can study the illustrations in the text. They may 
then see how many discoveries about Athenian life they can 
make. Could they, for example, learn anything about the cli- 
mate of Athens from the clothing? about the ways wars were 
fought from the weapons? about the social structure or the 
government? They can also speculate about the purposes of 
such vases and the reasons for their fine quality. The teacher 
may find other books with illustrations of vases and other 
artifacts to show the class. 


To help the children understand the importance of drama in 
society, the teacher can read the story‘“Theater”’ to the class. 
They may be reminded that in the story ‘Who Ruled Athens?” 
they discovered that the citizens were paid by the city to 
attend the theater. It was Pericles’ idea that seeing plays 
would help the voters to deal with large ideas better. How 
else were the plays useful? (Comedies made the people laugh 
at and hence avoid their own mistakes. Tragedies helped the 
people to see and want to follow that which was great and 
noble.) 


To help make the children aware of government as an insti- 
tution created by men to take care of their common problems, 
the teacher can read the story ‘‘When Athens Was Young” 
to the class. The story (which takes the children back about 
800 years before the time of Pericles) is about the exploits of 
a legendary hero named Theseus who was believed to have 
united the villages of Attica into one city government under 
his rule. It shows how one large political community may 
emerge from many smaller ones when all of the people recog- 
nize their common interests. 

After reading the story the teacher might ask the children 
why the people of Pallene thought King Theseus’ idea of join- 
ing the villages into one city was a good idea. Could the people © 
protect themselves very well? Did their having to protect 
themselves interfere with their work? Could you say that King 
Theseus divided the labor by taking over the task of protecting 
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the villages? Why would it be good for the villages to solve the 
bandit problem together? 

For the teacher’s information, long, long before Athens be- 
came a city under the leadership of the legendary King 
Theseus, the order in society came from the rules made by 
the heads of the families. In those ancient days, each family 
worshiped its own god with its own ceremonies. They believed 
that they were protected by the god. Related families joined 
into a clan, and the clan together worshiped another god. 
When the clans joined into a tribe, the tribe worshiped to- 
gether the god of the tribe. 

In the case of Athens, the tribes living in Attica joined to 
form the city of Athens, and the tribes jointly worshiped and 
believed they shared the protection of the goddess Athena. 

Because the owl was thought to be Athena’s bird, the owl 
became a symbol for the city. It was placed on one side of 
Athens’ coins and Athena’s profile was placed on the other. 

The teacher might ask the children what bird is the symbol 
for our country. 


To show the children how a great leader can unite people 
who are hostile to each other by helping to resolve their con- 
flicting interests, the teacher can read the story ‘‘Solon” to 
the class. The story takes the children back about 150 years 
before Pericles and the Golden Age. Solon prepared the way 
for the Golden Age by laws that enabled all of the citizens 
to participate in government. These laws also encouraged 
trade with other peoples. 


To help the children understand how the Athenians earned 
their living, the teacher can read the story ‘“‘Athens at Work”’ 
to the class. The following questions can be used to bring out 
the major points of the story. 


a) Why did the citizens divide the labor between Athens 
and other places? 


6) How did the division of labor give the Athenians more 
choices of goods and services? 
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c) How did the growing of grapes and olives help other 
businesses? 


d) What did the Athenians do with the money they earned 
from trading? 


e) Why did the Athenians buy raw materials from other 
cities and produce finished goods in their own city rather 
than buy finished goods and bring them to Athens? 


f) How did Athenian money help in trading? 
g) Why was labor cheap in Athens? 


h) How did cheap labor affect the use and invention of 
machines? 


i) What did rich citizens do with their savings? 


J) How did the city earn this income? How was this income 
used? 


To help the children discover the contributions made by Athens 
and other Greek city-states in the development of coinage 
(production of coins made of uniform weights of metals hard 
to forge or debase), the teacher might suggest that the children 
create a pictorial display entitled ‘‘Coins—Another Idea from 
Athens.” The following captions can be used. 


a) Greek trading cities used unmarked lumps of precious 
metals as money. (The class can fashion gold and silver 
nuggets from papier-maché.) 


6b) These lumps of metal had to be weighed and tested each 
time they were traded for goods or services. (This idea 
can be represented by drawings or by three-dimensional 
figures. ) 


c) One day a merchant thought to himself, Why not mark 
the lumps of gold and silver I have weighed and tested? 
Then if they come back to me, I shall know at once how 
much they are worth. (Here the class can draw a merchant 
with a little ‘thought cloud” over his head. In the cloud, 
the merchant scratches or punches a mark into the nug- 


get.) 
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d) The idea spread. The royal treasuries of Greek trading 
cities carefully weighed and tested their money and then 
marked it. They might use a design shaped like a stag, 
or a rooster, or a sphinx, or a turtle, or a winged horse. 
(The children can cut out similar designs and paste them 
onto papier-maché nuggets. ) 


e) The Athenians were the first to use two sided flat coins, 
such as those used today. On one side they printed the 
head of their patron goddess, Athena; on the other the 
emblem of the city, the owl. These coins were respected 
in trade all over the ancient world. (The children can 
cut out coins and draw the head of Athena on one side 
and an owl on the other.) 

Instead of making a display, the class can dramatize the story 

of coins, or construct a comic book or roller-movie. 

If any of the children’s parents (or the children themselves) 
collect coins as a hobby, they can be invited to speak to the 
class, using coins from their collection, on the important in- 
formation that coins can give us. The teacher can explain 
that coins discovered by archaeologists provide important 
evidence about the beliefs and government of ancient cities, 
and the distances over which they traded. 

The class should consider how the reliability of Athenian 
money helped in the division of labor inside the city, between 
the city and the country, and between Athens and other cities. 
The children might also discover how a wealthy new class 
may emerge because saving and lending are easier with coins. 

The children can also speculate on the advantages of metal 
money in trading. Coins can be made to represent both very 
small and very large values. This encourged more trading and 
made trading in large amounts easier. At this point the 
teacher may wish to review the awkwardness of barter by 
recalling to the class some of the activities contained in OuR 
WoRKING WORLD: Families at Work, Lesson 15. 


The contrast between Athens’ democratic institutions and the 
existence of slavery should be called to the attention of the children. 
The following questions will serve to emphasize this contrast and to 
explain the nature and causes of slavery in Athens. The questions 
are followed in each case by reference material which the teacher 
may use in a number of ways. Activities are occasionally suggested 
for this purpose. 
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What is a slave? A slave is any man, woman, or child owned 
by another person and completely controlled by his master. 
Slaves are usually used to perform work. 


Who were the slaves in Athens? 


a) Most of the Athenian slaves were captured prisoners of 
war. They might, in their own countries, have been 
kings or queens, nobles or craftsmen, or simple farmers. 
At the beginning of history, defeated enemies were killed 
so that they could not fight again. Later they were im- 
prisoned for the same reason. After a while another idea 
developed. Captured enemies were used as animals were 
used—to do heavy work or work that no one else wanted 
to do. 


b) Some slaves were prisoners taken during kidnaping and 
piracy raids along the coasts of other countries. 


c) Many children were slaves too. Some were sold into 
slavery by poor parents. Others were born to slave 
parents and thus became slaves themselves. 


(The children can begin to prepare a large visual essay on 
“Slavery in Athens.” Here, for example, they may illustrate 
the three main sources of slaves.) 


How were slaves bought and sold? Slaves passed from master 
to master just like pieces of property. They were sold in the 
marketplace, auctioned off to the highest bidder. Strong, 
healthy, well-educated slaves were always more expensive than 
old, sick, or poorly trained ones. The price of a slave also 
depended upon the number for sale and the number of people 
who wanted to buy them. After a successful war, when there 
were many slaves, the price was generally low; at other times, 
when there were few slaves, the price was high. It always, 
however, required a lot of savings to buy and care for a slave. 
Poor people could not afford even one slave, though rich 
people owned many. 


What kinds of work did slaves in Athens do? Slaves worked 
in the silver mines, in the fields and vineyards, on the streets 
and public buildings, and in homes as servants. They worked 


as policemen and in government offices as clerks. Some were 
even doctors, bankers, and businessmen. A few were great 
teachers. (The children can add to their mural, showing slaves 
at work at various kinds of jobs.) 


When were slaves used, and when was free labor used? Slave 
and free labor competed for the available jobs. If, in the long 
run, buying and maintaining slaves was cheaper than hiring 
free men to do certain jobs, slaves were preferred; if free labor 
was cheaper, slaves were not used. 

Few slaves were used on the farms because most of the 
farms were small and owned by individual farmers who could 
do their own work. Also, there were long periods of each year 
—during the hot, dry summer and rainy winter—when work 
stopped. Slave labor would have been impractical because 
during these periods the slaves would have had to be fed and 
cared for even though they did no work. Small farmers hired 
extra labor when they needed it. Slaves were used almost ex- 
clusively in the silver mines, however. The work was so hard 
that few free men would do it. And the mine owners spent 
very little on the care of their slaves. 

Slaves could also be rented. Many homes, businesses, and 
mines rented slaves when they needed them. In this way they 
did not have to worry about slaves getting sick or growing 
old, or about the great initial expense of buying them. 


How can slavery be explained in Athens, the birthplace of 
democracy? During the Golden Age of Greece, Attica’s total 
population was about 315,000. Of this number, only 43,000 
were citizens with full rights. Of the remainder, some 115,000 
were slaves, the rest being women (women were not citizens), 
foreigners, and children. Thus the number of really free per- 
sons was quite small in proportion to the total population. 

In Athens, as in all ancient cities, there were almost no 
machines to do the work of men. Large numbers of people 
were needed to build cities and to feed the people who lived 
in them. Slavery was the accepted practice in the ancient 
world as a means of gathering the large work forces upon 
which the cities depended. 

The Athenians in particular felt that slavery was necessary 
for their city. They felt they needed time to serve the city as 


soldiers, lawmakers, artists, and thinkers. Physical labor and 
trade were considered beneath the dignity of a free man, espe- 
cially because these activities came to be associated with 
slavery. 

It is true that slavery was in some ways an improvement 
over the older practice of killing one’s enemies, and it is also 
true that slaves were better treated in Athens than elsewhere. 
Many great thinkers were speaking out against the harsh 
treatment of slaves, though few could even imagine a world 
without slavery of some sort. Nevertheless, slavery hindered 
the invention of laborsaving machines and lowered the dignity 
of labor. More important, slavery was in conflict with the 
ideal of human dignity and freedom in which the Athenians 
believed. One should always remember, in speaking of Atheni- 
an freedom, that it was the possession of a very small minority. 

To help the children understand that Athenian democracy 
did not include the slaves, the teacher can read the story 
“Call Me Calias” to the class. After hearing the story, the 
children can discuss the following questions: Where was 
Calias born? Who were his parents? How did he first become 
a slave? Who was his master then? How did Calias get a new 
master? Where did his new master place him? Why was he 
surprised at this new place? Why did Plinna and Calias pay 
a part of their earnings to their master? 


To give the children deeper insights into the nature of slavery 
and into our attitudes toward slavery today, the teacher can 
read the story “Slavery’’ to the class. The teacher can then, 
for a final class discussion of the problem, appoint four ar- 
ticulate students to represent four basic attitudes toward 
slavery. One student will be a spokesman for the period in 
history when prisoners of war were killed to prevent their 
fighting again. The second student will represent the attitude 
of the Athenian who feels that slaves are necessary to his 
economic society. The third student will stand for the Atheni- 
an who feels that slaves should be well-treated and given their 
freedom as a reward for good behavior. The fourth student 
will represent the modern humanitarian viewpoint, that all 
slavery is morally evil, that no man should be a slave. 

Before the panel is organized, the teacher should briefly 
review the basic points of the story ‘‘Call Me Calias” as well 
as the related activities. 
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STORIES 


Who Ruled Athens? 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Pericles was a leader of Athens during its Golden Age. He 
was a man of ideas and action. He loved Athens, and helped to 
make it a great city. 

The people elected Pericles their leader. In a famous speech 
he reminded them: “‘As a city we are the school of Greece . . . Others 
come to learn from us . . . Our government is not like our neighbors’ 
... The many rule here—not just a few people. This is why our 
government is called a democracy ... Look on Athens from day 
to day till love of her fills your hearts.” 

Pericles told them that their fathers and grandfathers had 
worked hard. They had made Athens more than just a fine city; 
they had made Athens a noble way of life. And now it was up to 
them, the citizens, to do the same, and make Athens even finer and 
its citizens even more noble. 

In other cities of the world, people worked for their bread 
and left everything else to the kings. But in Athens, rich and poor 
citizens had a share in making the city a good place to live in. 
Athenian citizens had their own ideas about the right or wrong 
thing for a city to do. They were free to talk and exchange their 
ideas. Their laws grew out of the ideas they shared. They made the 
laws of the city. And they were proud to obey them. They elected 
their own leaders, whom they were proud to follow. 

Their city was not just a place. It was Athenians acting to- 
gether for the good of all. 

It was good that Athens was a small city. Athenians could 
meet easily and talk with each other. They could talk about how 
to rule themselves and who would be good officials. And where 
did Athenians do most of their talking? In the Agora, of course, 
the busy center of the city. ~ 

What might any day in the Agora be like? 

On a columned porch, some young men gather around a wise- 
looking old man. They are discussing an important question: ‘‘What 
is the meaning of good?’ Nearby, another group talks about 
bravery. 

On the porch of another building, some men look at words 
carved into the stone columns. These are the laws of Solon. Solon 
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was a wise man who made important laws for Athens. These laws 
protected the poor as well as the rich. The men are discussing 
some of the laws. 

In the open square, a large crowd is gathered around the 
speaker’s stand. The speaker is saying: ‘‘Pericles spends too much 
money. Athenians do not need costly temples on the Acropolis. 
We are not foolish and vain.’”’ Some people in the crowd cheer 
loudly. Others shout, ‘‘Boo! Boo! Boo!” 

On one side of the square stands a fine monument. It is a 
huge block of stone with statues of Greek heroes on top. There is 
always a crowd here, reading and arguing. On the stone hang white 
boards with printing on them. These are ideas for new laws. Any- 
one can post his ideas here for others to read and discuss. Some of 
the ideas are laughed at. Others are studied carefully. Some ideas 
many people like and they argue and argue about the wisdom of 
these ideas. Many people demand that these ideas be discussed 
at the next assembly meeting on Pnyx Hill, where the new laws 
are voted on. 

Nearby is the Council House. Inside, the councilmen are mak- 
ing out a list of ideas which the citizens will discuss and vote on 
at the next assembly meeting. 

The list for the meeting reads: 

Two city gates need repair. Who should do the work? 

How can we keep fish sellers from charging too much for 
fish? 

The navy needs twenty more ships. Where will we get the 
money? 

What can be done about high grain prices? 

Where should we place the new statue, Discus Thrower? 

What can be done about the growing number of poor 
families? 

There will be many speeches and much arguing at the meet- 
ing. It will last from morning to night. And many laws will be 
passed by the citizens. 

Running the city of Athens took more than votes. Many 
citizens had to work in the government to see that important jobs 
got done. Athens needed a strong navy to guard the seas. The 
harbor had to be made bigger. Buildings and houses had to be 
built at the harbor. More city walls had to be built. The city 


needed more pure water, roads, and bridges. Some one had to plan ' 
the festivals and contests, to check weights and measures in shops, — 


to keep order in the market, to keep the city’s records. All these © 





matters, and many more, had to be taken care of. The citizens 
were proud to do this work. They were kept busy running the 
city and their own affairs too. 

Because so much of the citizens’ time was needed for politics, 
foreigners were welcome in Athens. Foreigners could be the traders, 
shopowners, skilled craftsmen, doctors, teachers, and artists of 
the city. They could share in the pleasures of living in Athens, 
but they could not become citizens. They could not vote. 

So that poor citizens as well as rich could share in governing, 
all were paid for the time they worked for the city. Pericles was 
the one who thought of paying citizens for government work. It 
was also his idea to pay them to go to the theater. Pericles thought 
that seeing plays helped train the voters to judge ideas. 

Under Pericles, the people ruled themselves. 


Athens and Freedom 
by Edith Hamilton 


Edith Hamilton was a great teacher, a great author, and a great 
lady. For many years she was head of the Bryn Mawr School, a girls 
school in Baltimore. Because of her, the students had to work hard. 
Perhaps that is why the school was one of the most exciting and popu- 
lar of schools. 

Edith Hamilton’s mind never stopped searching. Her curiosity 
made her students curious. Her love for ideas made her students love 
ideas. 

After Edith Hamilton retired from Bryn Mawr, she became an 
author. She wrote many books and articles about the life and thought 
of ancient Greece. People praise her work because it is thoughtful 
and because it has much beauty. Her work passes on to the reader the 
excitement of ideas. 

Because she helped the world to understand the ideas and ideals 
of ancient Greece, Edith Hamilton was given a medal by the king of 
Greece and was made an honorary citizen of Athens. 

Edith Hamilton was still thinking and working and writing when 
she was 95 years old. Just before she died at the age of 96, she was 
planning to write another book about her beloved Greece. 

Edith Hamilton never seemed old. The freshness and vitality of 
the ideas she worked with made her seem always fresh and vital too. 

When she was 94, Edith Hamilton gave a radio talk about the 
city of Athens. Here are some of her ideas: 


Today, men are discovering how to use the power locked in the 
atom and how to send satellites into space. Men can discover more 
than how to do things. They can discover ideas. 

One of the greatest ideas discovered by men was the idea of 
freedom. This idea was discovered 2500 years ago in Greece. 

Before this discovery, there was no freedom anywhere. There 
were great and powerful empires: Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh. They 
were great, but they were not free. In them, one powerful man 
ruled and the people were helpless. 

In the little city of Athens in the land of Greece, the people 
were not helpless. There was a great leader named Pericles who did 
not want to rule other men. Pericles said that the citizens of Athens 
were free men. Free men make their own laws, and then obey them. 

In Athens, freedom did not mean doing whatever you wanted 
to do. It meant obeying the rules which you helped make for the 
good of all because you thought they were right. 

Each citizen of Athens felt responsible for his city and for his 
fellow citizens. All the citizens of Athens took part in public 
affairs. Anyone who did not take part in public affairs was called 
an idiot. Freedom was for men who could rule themselves and who 
took responsibility for the good of the whole city. 

Freedom did not last forever in Athens. After a time the 
people began to think only of themselves. They did only those 
things they wanted to do, and no longer felt responsible for their 
city. 

When men stop being responsible, they stop being free. That 
is what happened in Athens. And so freedom died in Athens. 

The idea of freedom did not die. Once a great and good idea 
has dawned on men, it is never lost. Somehow the idea stays alive 
in this man’s thoughts or that man’s. Then a time comes when the 
idea may spread and guide the lives of a whole people. 

Even if freedom comes to a people, it may not stay. The 
people have to prize it and work for it. If they do not, freedom 
will go from them. 

Adapted from Greek Heritage Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1, Winter 1963. Used by 
permission. 


Socrates 
by Maria Lykoudis 


A short, snub-nosed, potbellied, barefooted man, carrying a 
staff, came into the Agora. Even children knew that this was 
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Socrates. Perhaps the first time children saw him, they thought 
him funny-looking. Soon, they thought him kind and gentle. But 
stubborn people who held to their old ideas did not find him gentle. 
Socrates called himself the fly that stung the sleeping horse and 
woke it up. 

How did he sting the sleepers? He asked them questions to 
wake their sleeping minds. 

Some people said that Socrates was the wisest man in the 
world. Socrates said that he was wise only because he knew that 
he knew nothing. 

He cared little for things. He always wore the same clothing. 
Even as a soldier, he marched barefoot in the bitter cold, while 
the other soldiers dressed warmly. 

He cared little for money. He never took money for his 
teaching. 

He cared little for the thinking of scientists. He was not 
interested in how big the universe was. 

But he did care to know what was right and what was wrong. 
He spent his life searching for truth. 

Socrates was a city man. He said: ‘*The men who live in the 
city are my teachers—not the trees or the country.” 

Every day he walked about Athens, and stopped to talk with 
all kinds of people. He talked with rich men, poor men, doctors, 
strangers, friends, jugglers, poets, students, shoemakers, barbers. 

“What is friendship?” or ‘SWhat is truth?” he might ask them. 

Once a man complained: ‘Why do you ask us questions 
when you know the answers?” Socrates’ questions made people 
discover how muddled their thinking was. He knew that people 
act the way they think. He felt that men did not choose to be 
bad. They were just not sure what was good and what was bad. 

So he asked the Athenians questions to make them think. 
He taught them that the truth is not always easy to find. They 
must search for truth. 

One day Socrates was arrested and brought to court. He was 
accused of being too curious. His enemies said he searched into 
things under the earth and above the heavens, and made the worst 
seem the best. Socrates was condemned to die. 

Socrates’ friends planned a way for him to escape, but he 
refused to go. He chose to die in Athens, respecting her laws, 
rather than live and not be an Athenian. 
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The Theater 
by Maria Lykoudis 


On the top of the Acropolis was the temple of the goddess 
Athena. Greeks believed that she gave the olive tree to the Athe- 
nians. On a steep side of the Acropolis was the temple of the god 
who supposedly gave the grapevine to the Athenians. Close to this 
temple the Athenians built a theater. They came together at the 
theater to honor the god for his gift. 

The Athenians built an open-air theater big enough to hold 
thousands and thousands of people. The seats were built up the 
steep hillside. Down below was a round stage. The blue sky was 
the roof. 

Every spring the Athenians honored the god with a festival 
that lasted a whole week. There were parades and poetry and 
drama contests. The biggest contests were for the best funny and 
sad plays. The people came at dawn and stayed until sundown 
to watch the plays. On the last day the people decided which poems 
and plays they liked best. They gave prizes to the authors of the 
best poems and plays. The best actors in the plays, and the wealthy 
men who paid the expenses for the best plays, got prizes too. 
The prizes were wreaths of ivy leaves, and much glory from fellow 
citizens. 

The funny plays, or comedies, showed the Athenians how 
foolish people often are. The poets described in a funny way some 
actions of the Athenians, or of their leaders, that the poets thought 
were wrong. These comedies made people laugh at their own mis- 
takes. The sad plays, or tragedies, were about great heroes who 
acted bravely and nobly, even though sad things happened to 
them. These tragedies made the Athenians want to fight for the 
good, and against the bad. 

The people learned the poems and songs of the plays by heart. 
Pericles thought that plays help people to understand other people’s 
actions better. They helped the Athenians to be better fitted for 
city living. This is why the city paid citizens to go to the theater. 

We can thank the Athenians for inventing plays, and acting 
them out in theaters. What a useful invention plays are! They 
perform a kind of magic. They can put us into other people’s 
skins! They can pull our imaginations beyond the ends of our 
noses! 





When Athens Was Young 
by Maria Lykoudis 


A very long time ago in the land of Greece there lived a boy 
named Criton and his dog named Okys. They lived in the village 
of Pallene. They were a happy child and a happy dog. They had 
everything a child and a dog could wish for in those days: a good 
house, food, clothes, toys, and enough room for play. Okys had 
a clay bone—which he had broken—and Criton had a clay chariot, 
a clay horse, and a clay bird. Now the clay bird did not look much 
like a bird, but it did not matter. Criton thought it looked like a 
sparrow and that is what it was. As for Okys, he thought that it 
looked like nothing, which was all right. 

One day a messenger came. He said that the king of the big 
town across the mountain was coming and that he wanted to talk 
to the people. What a fuss and excitement this made among the 
people, dogs, and other animals. Criton and Okys ran down to the 
creek and told the news to the ducks, who promptly dipped in the 
water. They all had the feeling that something important was about 
to happen. In the meantime, the fathers gathered together as they 
did whenever there were problems that concerned them all. 

Every time bandits came near the village of Pallene the fathers 
would leave the fields, the workshops, or home, to chase the bandits 
away. The bandits usually came from the sea, which was a few miles 
away. They would leave their boat with a guard on the seashore, 
and sneak inland. They would try to capture people, or cattle, or 
sheep, or tools, or food from the village of Pallene and then rush 
back to the boat. Sometimes they raided other villages nearby. 

The people of Pallene and the other villages nearby were fright- 
ened for days after one of these attacks. Even when the fathers 
drove off the bandits, the villagers were left with ruins to clear up. 

This day, though, was different. There was no fear in the peo- 
ple who were running around. There was only curiosity. What did 
the king want to tell them? How would he look? Criton asked him- 
self the same questions. His father probably knew the answers, but 
he was busy with the other men of the village. 

The next day, in the midst of great excitement, the king ar- 
rived. He was a young, lean, handsome king. King Theseus was his 
name—brisk like the north wind, bright like the sun, friendly like 
the south wind. Criton, full of wonder, looked at the king. The 
king’s chariot, led by Criton’s father and the elders, stopped before 


Criton’s house. The royal group went inside while the people waited 
impatiently outside. Finally, the king appeared at the doorway. 
He raised his hand in greeting. 

‘*“My friends,’ he began, and his voice was clear. ‘‘I will not 
keep you for long. I know you all have much work waiting for you. 
I came a long way to bring you the good wishes and the message of 
my people. I hope and they hope that their wish might also be your 
wish. We all live on this beautiful plain and shoreline of Attica and 
we like it. Yet our life is not free from dangers that come from ene- 
mies. We are scattered all over our fields, in the hills, and valleys 
and we are not able to defend our homes or fields when an enemy 
attacks. Each village tries to defend itself alone, but each village 
alone is not strong enough to do this. Each village is so busy trying 
to keep bandits away and so busy working on the scattered fields 
that the people have no time to make and repair the tools that farm- 
ers need. 

‘““Why can’t we try to unite? Why can’t we forget our differ- 
ences and make one big effort? Why can’t we all become citizens of 
one city? Why can’t we remember that we are all brothers and that 
the land of our fathers is a land for all of us? Let us listen to one 
leader instead of the many we now have. Above all, why can’t we 
think of our many problems as one common problem? 

“T do not want to be your king, but your leader in war and your 
helper in peace. I promise to you, rich and poor alike, a government 
in which there will be no masters—only citizens sharing the work 
to be done.”’ 

The people of Pallene looked at each other. They liked the 
king’s words. The poor people had nothing to lose, and maybe a 
lot to gain. The wealthy Pallenians—Criton’s father was one of 
them—were pleased. Perhaps now they could get help for tasks 
they could no longer carry out by themselves. 

The king proposed a big council in which all the tribes and all 
the villages would be represented. The council would sit in a new 
city. The city would be called Athens in honor of the goddess Athe- 
na. With Athena’s help they would make Athens a great city. The 
people of the villages of Attica would be free to go from one place to 
another if they chose to do so. They could organize festivals and 
games so that they could get together and know each other. 

In all these efforts, the people would have the blessings of the 
god Apollo. Before he started on his trip, King Theseus had asked 
the advice of Apollo. Apollo spoke through his priests in the temple. 
Theseus had been told that a city called Athens would be born. 
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And, if the Athenians were sensible, the city would live forever. 

The people of Pallene applauded Theseus when he finished. 
They rushed to him and tried to touch his hands and his robes. 
They wanted to show Theseus that they liked his words and had 
faith in his leadership. 

A few days later Criton learned that his family was going to 
move to Athens. There his father would sit in the council house and 
represent the village of Pallene and his tribe. An idea crossed the 
boy’s mind. He called Okys. 

**T have an idea, Okys,”’ he said to the dog. “I'll leave my old 
sparrow in Pallene. When we get to Athens I’m sure Father will get 
me a new owl. The owl is Athena’s bird. Oh, Athena! To have a dog 
and an owl in Athens. What more could a boy want!” 


Solon 
by Maria Lykoudis 


Solon was one of the great leaders of Athens. He lived more 
than a hundred years before the Golden Age, but he helped to bring 
it about. 

Solon’s family was noble but poor. Solon decided to help his 
family by becoming a trader of goods. This was an unusual thing for 
a young nobleman to do. Noblemen were not businessmen in Athens! 

Solon sailed to faraway countries to find buyers for olive oil. 
He became a rich trader. Everyone respected him for his honesty. 

In Athens the times were bad. Two groups were fighting over 
who should rule the city. One group was the rich, noble families who 
owned large farms. They were important in the city. They made 
the laws. They were generals in the army. They were the judges in 
the courts. They held all the government jobs. And they cared very 
little about the problems of the poor. 

The other group was made up of many different kinds of peo- 
ple. Most of them were farmers with small farms. Some of them had 
bad luck with crops and had to borrow money from the rich farmers. 
Because they could not pay the loans back, they had to give up 
their farms to the rich farmers. Some of these poor people moved to 
Athens to find jobs. Some rented their land back from the rich men, 
and paid part of their crops for rent. More and more of the poor 
could not pay their debts. They sold themselves or their families as 
slaves to pay their debts. Citizens in Athens who were merchants 
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also were angry, because they too had nothing to say about the 
government. 

There was almost war in Athens. But finally both sides tried to 
find a leader to work out their problems. The poor picked Solon be- 
cause he was fair. The rich picked Solon because he was a nobleman. 
They gave Solon power to do whatever would bring peace to the 
city. 

First, Solon canceled all debts on land. Then he freed citizens 
who had been made slaves to pay their debts. He made a law that 
no other Greek city had: Never again would Athenians become 
slaves if they could not pay their debts. 

Solon changed the government too. No longer would noblemen 
be the only rulers. Now every citizen would have a job in the gov- 
ernment. Rich citizens would have more important jobs, but they 
would have to pay more taxes. All would serve in the army or navy. 
All citizens, rich and poor, would vote on the laws at the assembly 
meetings. The poor could now serve on juries in the new courts. And 
anyone with money could buy more land and move into a higher 
class of government job. 

Solon also made laws to encourage trade in Athens. He made a 
law that all fathers had to teach their sons a trade. 

Solon was a great leader, a good businessman, and a poet. We 
know about Solon’s laws from the poems he wrote. 

His laws did not bring peace to Athens right away, but they 
opened the way to the Golden Age. 


Athens at Work 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Nature gave the Athenians a beautiful setting for their city, 
but little more. Outside the city walls were beds of clay good for 
making pottery and roof tiles. Marble and silver were in the moun- 
tains, but the soil was poor and rocky. The weather was not good for 
farming. The winter rains were heavy. Summers were long, hot, 
and dry. 

The farmers around Athens worked hard to grow enough grain 
and vegetables to feed both their own families and the people who 
lived in the city. 

As the number of people increased, the land could not grow 
enough grain for them all. Some people moved away. For those who 


stayed, grain and meat had to be brought from other places. But 
these foods were not gifts. What did the Athenians have that they 
could trade for the foods they could not grow? 

The farmers found that a few crops would grow well in their 
soil and weather. Grapes, olives, and figs grew best, but they were 
more difficult to grow than other crops. On the steep hillsides, fields 
could be made only by building stone terrace walls. Every vine and 
tree had to be planted by hand. Irrigation ditches had to be dug. 
Then the farmers had to care for the grapevines five years before 
they could harvest grapes. Olive trees had to be cared for twenty 
years before they gave olives. 

The Athenian farmers planted the trees and vines and began 
their long wait. They prayed to Athena and to the god of the vine 
to make the harvests good. Then they would be well paid for their 
work and their long wait. 

At last the harvests began. The people thanked Athena for her 
gift of the olive tree. They praised the god of the vine. 

They pressed the grapes to make wine. They pressed the olives 
to get oil for cooking and for burning in lamps. There were oil and 
wine for all the Athenians. And there were extra oil and wine to sell 
to people in other cities. At the same time, the Athenian potters 
were turning clay into fine vases. The clay was plentiful around 
Athens and the potters were skillful. Soon Athenian vases were the 
best in the world. 

Things began to change in the city when the Athenians began 
to sell the extra oil and wine and vases. To make vases to hold the 
wine and oil, more potters were needed. To trade the wine and oil 
and vases for grain and other things, more traders were needed. To 
collect savings and lend them, more money changers were needed. 
To carry the vases to the buyers, more ships were needed. To build 
the ships, more shipbuilders were needed. To sail the ships, more 
sailors were needed. 

As Athens’ trade grew, there were more people and businesses 
in the city. Work was divided more and more. Many trades and 
crafts grew. There were more and more lawyers, artists, doctors, 
bakers, butchers, millers, stonecutters, jewelers, and candle- 
makers. 


What Did Athenians Do with Their Earnings? 


Grapes and olives were the main crops of Athens’ soil. The 
farmers around Athens also grew some figs and a few vegetables, 


but their land was not good for growing wheat. And bread was the 
most important part of the Athenians’ meals. They had to buy 
grain and other foods from other places. They used the money they 
earned selling wine and oil to buy these things. Athenian ships car- 
ried the wine and oil to other ports. They brought home grain, salt, 
fish, meat, cheese, and spices. 

The Athenians could afford to buy other things too. But they 
did not buy finished goods. Athenian merchants traveled to other 
cities and bought gold, ivory, wood, iron, and animal skins. They 
bought these raw materials at low prices. The merchants sent the 
materials back to Athens. There skilled craftsmen turned them into 
finished goods. Some of the goods were sold in Athens. Then the 
merchants sent the rest to be sold in other cities. They charged high 
prices and earned high profits. 

All these merchants and many of the craftsmen were foreigners 
who had moved to Athens. They were welcomed there because 
Athenian citizens did not like to be businessmen. Athenian citizens 
owned land or were city officials or fought for the city in the army 
or navy. They liked to have free time to spend in the Agora, the 
gymnasiums, or the theaters. 

Foreigners could not become citizens, but they lived well in 
Athens. The laws were fair to them. The festivals and contests 
made life enjoyable. The merchants also found a special reason why 
it was good to do business in Athens. People everywhere wanted 
Athens’ silver money. They liked it better than the coins of other 
cities, because they knew the silver was not mixed with cheaper 
metals. 

Only citizens of Athens could buy land, so the foreign mer- 
chants could not spend their profits on land. Some of them used 
their profits to enlarge their businesses. Some bought slaves to work 
for them. Some bought statues and paintings. Some paid teachers 
in the city to teach their sons. 

There were many slaves in the city, so labor was cheap. Most 
of these slaves were prisoners captured by the army. Slaves worked 
alongside free men, so the freemen earned low wages. Because of 
slavery and low wages, most people in Athens had very little money. 
They could not buy many goods from the workshops. 

But it was not just the foreign merchants who were rich. Many 
citizens also became rich. Some earned good profits from the grapes 
and olives grown on the land they owned. Some became rich from 
silver mines which they rented from the city or from small factories 
producing such things as weapons. They used their savings to buy 
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more land and slaves. Even citizens with little savings would try to 
have at least one slave. With slaves to do some of their work, they 
had more time to work for the city or to exchange ideas in the Agora. 

Rich citizens paid the cost of repairs for the navy’s ships. Rich 
men paid the costs of the festivals and contests. These gifts were a 
kind of income tax, but no one was ordered to make such gifts. The 
people expected rich men to be generous to the city. 


How Did the City Spend Its Income? 


The city’s treasury was filled by taxes paid by foreigners, by 
harbor fees, by fines, and by earnings from the silver mines. There 
were taxes on goods that came in and out of the port. Some cities 
paid Athens large amounts of money so that its navy would protect 
them from pirates. The riches of its enemies, the Persians, and 
from many cities that had lost wars with Athens were also in the 
treasury. 

The city spent its money for police, for the army and navy, for 
pensions to wounded soldiers and sailors, for the education of sol- 
diers’ orphans, for government workers’ salaries, for games and fes- 
tivals, for gifts and temples to the gods. 

The people also voted to use treasury money to enlarge the 
port, build new public buildings, and repair the city walls. Money 
from the treasury paid the many carpenters, designers, artists, 
stonecutters, and laborers who did this work. 


Call Me Calias 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


Call me Calias! Who knows my real name? Who knows where 
I was born? Who knows who I really am? 

You see, Iam a slave. I don’t remember anything before I was 
five years old. And when I was five years old, I was already a slave. 
I remember myself, five years old, carrying water to the other 
slaves, working in the fields in Persia. 

Persian soldiers fought in many lands. They captured people 
in those lands and brought them back as slaves to Persia. Who 
knows where I was born? I may be Greek or Assyrian, Indian or 
Afghan. I shall never know. 

I shall never know how I came to be a slave. I shall never know 
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if my father was a poor peasant or a prince. I only know that I had 
no father or mother to look after me. I grew up knowing only Xenas, 
my Persian master. 

Xenas was good to me. I did not have to work in the fields, 
even when I grew older. I went everywhere with my master. I 
cleaned his sandals and cooked his food. He was a kind man. 

Sometimes he took me to the slave market. There we would see 
hundreds of men, brought back by the Persian army and sold to 
slave dealers. The dealers made the slaves stand on a block in the 
market so that the buyers could see how strong and healthy they 
were. Xenas bought many slaves. He needed them in his fields. 

Although Xenas was kind to me, the other slaves had a hard 
life. They did have food to eat and a place to sleep, but they worked 
long hours. Often they were whipped. Many of the slaves died 
young, for the human body—even the body of a slave—was not 
meant to work so hard and be treated so badly. 

One day Xenas called me to him. He was dressed for war and 
carried a sword and shield. He told me I was to be his servant in a 
campaign that King Xerxes was fighting against the Greeks. 

Well do I remember the long marches in the burning sunlight; 
the bone-wearying labor of building a bridge of ships across the 
Bosporous; the fierce battles with the Greeks. I remember the awful 
thirst as we fought on their dry, rocky hillsides, the sound of sword 
striking shield, the cries of the wounded. 

One day Xenas was killed. Hundreds of Persians fell under the 
sword blows of the Athenian army. As the Persians fled, I was left 
alone on the battlefield, crouching over the body of my master. It 
was there that Aristocles the Athenian found me. 

Aristocles brought me here to Athens. For some reason, he 
didn’t sell me to a slave trader, but kept me for himself. He did have 
a problem with me, though. He had no fields for me to work in, for 
he lived in the city. He had house servants aplenty, and a personal 
servant to look after his needs. What was he to do with me? The 
answer came to him when he found out that I knew how to cook. 

““Calias,”’ he said, “I have a slave named Plinna who owns an 
inn at Marathon. How would you like to work for him?” 

““A slave owns an inn? How can that be?’’ 

““Ah, well, we have a strange sort of slavery here in Athens, 
Calias. In any event, would you like to work for Plinna? I hear he 
needs a good cook.”’ 

“But if I am in Marathon, I will be far from you, Master Aris- 
tocles,”’ I said. ‘“Who will be my overseer?”’ 





“Well, I suppose Plinna will.” 

“But you say that Plinna is a slave. Who is his overseer?” 

“My good Calias, I see you don’t understand us Athenians 
yet.” 

Aristocles was right. I didn’t understand. But I was happy to 
go to work for Plinna. Plinna was plump and red-faced and jolly. 
He paid me 20 obols a month for my work, and of these I had to give 
five to Aristocles. Plinna, too, paid a share of the money he earned 
to Aristocles. Aside from this, life was good to me. Plinna and I 
worked as we had to and went where we wished. There were times 
when I wasn’t sure whether we were slaves or free men. We were 
some of both, I guess. 

One day Plinna told me some exciting news. He was going to 
borrow 400 obols from a society of former slaves and buy his free- 
dom. 

“Isn’t that dangerous?” I asked. 

“Of course not. Many slaves do it. I will pay the 400 obols to 
Master Aristocles. I have already spoken to him about it. I will keep 
the inn, since it earns me many obols each month. Very soon I will 
be able to pay back my loan and I will be free in body and free of 
debt!” 

This was indeed a strange kind of slavery. Yet I had heard sto- 
ries about the chained slaves who worked in the Athenian silver 
mines. These stories made me shiver. 

“Different slaves have different lives,” explained Plinna. 
“Some have hard and wretched lives. Others, like us, may go and 
work where we please. We owe our masters only a share of our earn- 
ings. But even we may not speak for ourselves before the judge, and 
we may not complain if an Athenian citizen should strike us for no 
reason. But when I buy my freedom, no man will be able to hurt me 
without being paid back!”’ 

As Plinna spoke, a little fire began to glow in my breast. If 
Plinna could borrow money to buy his freedom, why not Calias? If 
Plinna could own an inn, why not Calias? Of course not all things 
are possible in this strange city of Athens. Neither Plinna nor I can 
ever be a member of the assembly and vote. This is only for born 
Athenians. But with enough obols, a man can live a good life in 
Athens without the vote. 

People say that a city can never grow rich without plenty of 
slaves to do its work. And since I am a slave, I’m glad I live in 
Athens! 

The little fire in my breast glowed more brightly. 


Slavery 
by Leon E. Trachtman 


Before men knew how to grow crops or to build cities, there 
were no slaves. Men had to hunt to feed themselves and their fam- 
ilies. A hunter did not need a slave. If a tribe of hunters won a bat- 
tle over another tribe, they usually killed their prisoners. They had 
no use for prisoners, who could not help produce food and who 
would just be extra mouths to feed. This was a cruel time in which 
to live. 

Later, men who were shepherds usually let a few of the prison- 
ers they captured in a battle stay alive and be slaves. A slave is a 
person who is owned by another person. A good slave could help 
take care of the flocks, but since one shepherd can watch many 
sheep, it was not worthwhile to keep many slaves. 

Only when men learned to cultivate fields and plant crops did 
they learn the great value of owning slaves. The work of the farmer 
is hard and wearying. Slaves could save their masters much of the 
hard work of plowing, planting, cultivating, and harvesting. By 
their work in the fields, slaves helped to provide their own food. 
With plenty of slaves to do the hard field work, slaveowners were 
free to be politicians and soldiers, to do the things they wanted to 
do rather than the chores they were forced to do. When slaveowners 
fought as soldiers, they were able to capture more prisoners to be 
kept as slaves. 

Many nations that have kept slaves treated them cruelly. The 
only reason that slaves were not treated even more cruelly than they 
were is that the slaveowner did not want to destroy his own prop- 
erty. A beaten or crippled slave could not do enough work to earn 
his keep. 

Many of the citizens of Athens had mixed feelings about 
slavery. They knew that, without slaves to do much of the work of 
the city, Athens would not be so great. Slaves worked the mines and 
the fields; they labored on the roads and in the workshops of the 
city. They were masons and bricklayers, potters, carpenters, and 
artists. Some were clerks in government offices. Others were police- 
men, musicians, or doctors. Some of the slaves of Athens led fairly 
pleasant lives, and were given certain rights by the citizens of the 
city. Most Athenian slaves were not treated with cruelty. 

And yet, some of the citizens of Athens thought there was 
something wrong in a city that praised freedom and justice and 
rights and still kept slaves. 
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Some Athenians just shrugged their shoulders and said it was 
a problem without a solution. Slavery was wrong, but necessary. 
These people said that the best thing to do was to treat slaves as 
kindly as possible. This would not make slavery right, but it would 
make the slaves as happy as they could be. 

Of course, many Athenians did not have to fight with their 
consciences about the idea of slavery. Every other nation they knew 
in the world kept slaves, and they saw no reason why Athens should 
not also. 

It is true that, compared with most other nations, Athens 
treated many of its slaves well indeed. To be sure, some of the slaves 
of Athens were chained as they labored in the mines and fields, but 
the lives of most Athenian slaves were better than this. Many of the 
slaves became important members of their masters’ families, serving 
as cooks, teachers, or musicians to the household. 

Some slaves belonged to no household, however, but were the 
property of men who owned slaves as a business. They formed the 
capital of these businesses. A man who owned many slaves would 
rent them for a price to work on farms, in factories, or in the mines. 
The rental fee for the slaves was high enough for their owner to feed 
and care for them and still make a profit. It was low enough for the 
renter to earn a profit from their labor. 

One famous Greek said that the one important thing which 
Athens offered the slave was the possibility of someday buying his 
freedom. He thought that, without this hope of liberty, there could 
be no justification for slavery. 

Twenty-five centuries have passed since the days when Athens 
captured and bought and sold its slaves. Most nations in the world 
today have abolished slavery. But remember, it is only in the last 
hundred years that the United States has been free of slavery. And 
there are a number of countries in which slavery is still practiced, 
as it was in Athens 2500 years ago. 

The world has changed a lot in the last 2500 years. For one 
thing, we have learned to build machines to do the kind of work 
that slaves used to do, and to do the work better. But, more impor- 
tant, we have learned that, even if it were worthwhile to own slaves, 
it is simply wrong for one person to own another, no matter how well 
and kindly he treats him. It is wrong to deny anybody his rights 
and his freedom, as the slave is denied his rights and his freedom. 

During the last 45 years, many of the nations of the world 
have agreed several different times to try to get rid of slavery and 
the slave trade throughout the world. 
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The most recent agreement was made in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1956, with the help of the United Nations. 

But agreements, even though they help, cannot alone wipe out 
remnants of slavery, which still exist. It will take agreement by all 
people that in no time, in no place, can it be right for one man to 
own another. 
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LESSON 13: The City That Swallowed Villages: LONDON 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


To help the children understand the nature and causes of Lon- 
don’s almost continuous growth during its 2000 years of existence. 
In particular, to help them discover that— 


1. London has grown because— 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 
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It has several overlapping functions: 
(1) It is the seat of the royal court. 
(2) It isa religious center. 


(3) It is the center of government for Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 


(4) It is the commercial and financial center of Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth. 


(5) It is a manufacturing center. 
(6) It isa center of culture and the professional services. 


London’s location on an island has kept it free for long 
periods of time from the destructive wars on the continent 
of Europe. Because of its relative peace, London spread be- 
yond its walls since it did not need them for protection. 


Traditionally, English families have liked to live in houses 
with space around them. This trait has caused the city to 
spread over a greater area than other European cities. 


Increasingly efficient methods of farming have released 
farmers from the land. London’s development as a world 
trading center and a manufacturing center has drawn peo- 
ple from the countryside. 


New forms of transportation have allowed the city to ex- 
pand into the countryside. 


2. The city and national governments have tried to control Lon- 
don’s growth by— 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Establishing a greenbelt around the city where no houses 
or factories can be built. 


Establishing new towns at some distance from London in 
the hope that people will move to the towns rather than 
to London. 


Controlling the settling of new businesses in London. 


THE CASE STUDY 


The case study ‘‘ The City That Swallowed Villages: London,” 
on page 232 of the text, portrays the historical development of Lon- 
don from a tiny Roman camp in the northern wilderness to a mod- 
ern giant. After reading the story, the class may use the following 
questions, not as a test, but as a means to stimulate thought and 
discussion. 


1. Find London on a globe or world map. How many reasons can 
you think of why London’s location is a good one? 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Is England connected to the continent of Europe? What 
separates them? Why wouldn’t it have been easy, before 
the invention of the airplane, for foreign armies to attack 
London? 


Is London’s location better than if it had been directly on 
the sea? Why? 


What river is London on? How do you think the river 
helped shipping and foreign trade? Tides reach up the 
Thames as far as the city itself. How does this fact help to 
make the river a good one for large oceangoing ships? 
(The tides’ continual motion keeps the channel deep and 
free of debris. ) 








d) Look at the land around London. What color is it on the 
map? Do you think London could get food easily? (Here 
the teacher may wish to review basic map-reading skills 
with the class.) Why would this help the growth of the 
city? 


London, founded about 2000 years ago by Roman soldiers, was 
at first just a small fortified camp. During the next 300 years of 
its life the city grew into a comfortable Roman city. The pic- 
ture on page 233 of the text shows what it must have looked 
like about this time (47 parents ago). 

Why did the Romans decide to build London where they 
did? In addition to banks suitable for building a bridge, there 
were numerous freshwater springs. Why would they have been 
important to the Romans? Does the city look as though it had 
been carefully planned? How can you tell? Why was everything 
within the walls? 

The children will see in the picture that boats are anchored 
on the ocean side of the bridge, showing that even then the 
Thames was used as a highway to other parts of the world. 


In about A.D. 400 the last of the Roman legions left Britain and 
sailed back to Rome. For about 600 years there were many in- 
vasions into the English countryside. London did not grow 
much then. Why? 


When the Normans invaded England in 1066, what two major 
functions did London have? (Commerce and royal govern- 
ment.) Why do you think the English king decided to build the 
city of Westminster on an island in the Thames? Gradually 
the “‘City” of London and Westminster grew together so that 
they were part of the same city. How do you think this hap- 
pened? Are other cities growing together today? 


The English countryside was good for raising sheep. Why was 
the wool sent to London? What foreign cities did London trade 
with? (Bruges and Venice.) How did this activity affect Lon- 
don? 


How did the events described in the following statements help 
the merchants and tradesmen of London? Why did the success 
of the merchants and tradesmen help London grow? 
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a) The king holds his court at nearby Westminster. Foreign 
diplomats and tourists come frequently to the court to see 
the king. 


b) English nobles gather at the court to advise the king and 
enjoy the social life. They bring soldiers and servants, as 
well as their families, with them. 


How did the English kings help London and England to in- 
crease the wealth of the people? How did this activity help 
London grow? 


How did the discovery of new lands, new sea routes to the 
East, and the settlement of colonies affect the growth of Lon- 
don? 


During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
many new methods of farming were discovered. More food 
could be produced with less labor. A few farmers could do the 
work that once required dozens of farmers. How do you think 
these changes affected the growth of London? The farmers who 
were no longer needed had to go elsewhere to find jobs. Where 
do you think they went? Many of them came to London and 
settled in the poor part of the city called the East End. Many 
went to work on the docks. The picture of dockworkers in the 
text shows the crowded conditions of the East End. 

The big landowners earned more and more profits on their 
farms because of the new methods of farming, and many of 
them moved to rich new neighborhoods in London during part 
of the year. 

As more and more people came to the city, it grew even 
larger. 


Not all the displaced farmers went to work on the docks; many 
of them found jobs in the new factories. 

The teacher may wish to review the characteristics of fac- 
tories with the class (OUR WorRKING WorRLD: Neighbors at 
Work, Lesson 8), and remind the children of the great quantity 
of goods that factories can produce. Before there were factories, 
goods were produced on orders from customers only, whereas 
factories produced goods for unknown buyers—for the market. 
She may also wish to remind the class that a factory requires a 
large number of workers concentrated in a relatively small area. 
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London imported raw materials for its own factories, and for 
the factories in other English towns and cities. Finished goods 
from these cities were then sent to London and either sold there 
or shipped to foreign markets. 

These operations required many workers. More docks and 
warehouses were built on both sides of the river. London grew 
as its trade with other parts of England, and with the world, 
grew. 


Why did London have to wait for new forms of transportation 
to be invented before it could grow larger than two or three 
miles across? What were the first new kinds of transportation 
developed? (Railroads and canals.) How did this help London 
grow? What other forms of transportation were later devel- 
oped? (The electric train, the motor bus, the automobile.) How 
did each of these help London grow? 

When there were trains, but no buses or automobiles, cities 
looked like wheel hubs with many spokes shooting out in all 
directions. Why do you think this is so? After buses and cars 
came into use, the spaces between the spokes were “‘filled in.” 
Can you explain why this happened? 

Not all the effects of the new forms of transportation were 
good. Study the pictures of small villages in the text. What do 
you think will happen to the villages shown there? Why? What 
changes did the new forms of transportation make in the coun- 
tryside? 


By the nineteenth century England had many colonies the 
world over. The teacher may wish to point out the present-day 
Commonwealth nations on a globe or map. She may also point 
out that these and many other countries send food and raw ma- 
terials to London which the city sells to other parts of England, 
and to other parts of the world market. Today London is a 
world market for wool, copper, lead, and many other raw ma- 
terials. That means that if someone wants to sell copper, he 
telephones, writes, or telegraphs a London broker to sell his 
copper for him. He does this because he knows that people all 
over the world who wish to buy copper also ask the London 
broker to buy copper for them. The London brokers know the 
buyers and sellers of copper, wool, lead, and so forth. 
London’s importance as a trading center increased. Its im- 
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portance as a manufacturing center increased because many of 
these raw materials were converted into finished products be- 
fore they were shipped elsewhere to be sold. 


The teacher may use the following series of questions to empha- 
size London’s importance as a money market. 

Why did England need more and more ships? (She had more 
and more colonies around the world.) As more ships were added 
to the fleet, many more jobs were provided. How many of these 
can you think of? (Builders, ship’s crews, dockworkers, ship- 
ping company clerks and managers, insurance salesmen, ware- 
house personnel, to name a few.) 

All this activity would require much savings. Would you ex- 
pect there to be a need for many banks? Do shippers and trad- 
ers need loans? When there is a big demand for savings, how 
can the savings of insurance companies be used? Since London 
was now a shipper and producer of goods for a world market, 
many different kinds of money would pass through the city. 
Would London need banks that could exchange all the different 
kinds of money? 

English bankers had a reputation for being calm, steady, 
honest people. Do you think that when people in faraway coun- 
tries wanted to put their savings in banks they would feel com- 
fortable putting them into English banks? 

Because of the worldwide experience London bankers have, 
businesses all over the world have asked London banks for 
loans. If a British company wants to buy a lot of Canadian oil, 
if a group of German businessmen wants to build a factory in 
Africa, if a tin mine in Bolivia needs money, where might they 
all ask for a loan? 

Because people all over the world go to London to borrow 
the savings of other people, many people with savings to invest 
ask London bankers to find places for them to invest their sav- 
ings. Then they can earn a profit on their savings. 

The teacher may point out that most of these banks and in- 
surance companies are located in the City—the old part of 
London built over the Roman ruins. (See the pictures of Lon- 
dinium on page 233 of the text.) 


While London grew to be one of the largest cities in the world 
and an important center for trade, banking, government, and 
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manufacturing, it came to need the help of other specialists: 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, advertisers—how many can you add 
to the list? Do not forget to consider those things people need 
for recreation and enjoyment. Do you think one of the largest 
cities in the world would have many theaters? orchestras? 
museums? 


Why are the governments of London and Great Britain trying 
to control the growth of the city? Why do they want a “‘ green- 
belt”? around London? Why are they building new towns? Are 
these plans succeeding? Why, or why not? 


ACTIVITIES 


To help the children understand that England and therefore 
London have been influenced by many peoples and cultures, 
the class can prepare a large mural showing the invasions of the 
island and the dates of these invasions. The mural should show 
England, with London on the Thames, and the surrounding 
seas. In the seas may be drawn four ships, each representing a 
wave of invaders. They may be labeled ‘‘Romans,” ‘‘ Angles 
and Saxons,” ‘‘ Vikings, or Danes,”’ and ‘*‘Normans.”’ If possi- 
ble the ships should resemble the actual ships used by these 
peoples. The children can find drawings of them in magazines 
and history books. 


To give the children a glimpse into England’s past during the 
great ages of exploration, the teacher can read the story “ Dick 
Whittington and His Cat” to the class. Whittington (1358- 
1423) was a real London merchant who was three times elected 
lord mayor of the city, but the exact details of the tale were 
probably invented in the sixteenth century. The story will give 
the class a feeling for the spirit of the times when merchant 
traders collected savings to finance the purchase and shipping 
of goods across dangerous seas to faraway places. The story also 
shows something of London life in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 


To help the children appreciate the far-flung trading and explo- 
ration ventures of British sailors and merchants, the class might 


prepare a map showing voyages of exploration and principal 
trade routes. Encyclopedias and history books usually contain 
this information. The most important voyages of exploration, 
like those of Drake, Cabot, and Frobisher, and the more impor- 
tant trade routes, like those to China around the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the West Indies, and to the American Colonies could 
be shown in lines of different colors. The nations of the British 
Commonwealth as well as past British colonies can also be 
marked with flags. All these routes and nations should be con- 
nected with London. 


To help make the children aware of the differences and sim- 
ilarities in the ways cities grow, the class can review the reasons 
for Houston’s growth and compare these with the reasons for 
London’s growth. Which city is older, Houston or London? 
How important was location as a factor in the growth of each 
city? Where did London get its raw materials? Houston? Which 
city has more land to spread over? 


To give the children something of the flavor of historical Lon- 
don and to show them how the old and the new jostle one an- 
other in modern London, the class can gather picture postcards, 
and magazine and newspaper photographs of historical land- 
marks in London as well as modern structures. The Parliament 
Building, the Tower of London, and Buckingham Palace should 
be included. The class might write to the British Travel Associ- 
ation in New York or Chicago for maps of London and other 
illustrative materials. 

From a map of the city the teacher might read some of the 
street names to the children—names like Aldgate (Old Gate), 
Cripplegate, Bishop’s Gate, and New Gate. She may ask the 
class what these names once meant and what they tell us about 
the old city. Today these streets are nowhere near the edge of 
the city, for London has grown far beyond the limits of the old 
walled city. 


To help the children understand the antiquity of London, the 
class can prepare and display a time-sequence chart entitled 
“How Long Has London Been Growing?” The chart should 
read from left to right, and might include the following histori- 
cal events: 
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Romans came 61 Parents Ago 


Romans left 47 
Westminster begun 28 
Norman invasion 27 
Wool trade begun 23 
Weavers of Bruges settle in London 14 


New sea routes make London’s trade grow 14 


Factories make London’s trade grow 
and increase population 5 


World War I 1 


To give the children an insight into the adjustments that city 
dwellers must make to the world around them, the teacher can 
show them pictures of medieval walled cities. The class can dis- 
cuss how a growing population would live inside a walled city. 
The teacher can ask the following questions: What was Paris 
like before big avenues and boulevards were cut through the 
city? When there was peace in England, what happened as 
London grew? (Houses and settlements grew up along the roads 
outside London.) The English valued living in houses with 
gardens around them. Which city would spread over more land 
—one where people were accustomed to living crowded to- 
gether or one where people liked to live in houses with some 
space around them? 


To acquaint the children with the attempts of the British gov- 
ernment to control the growth of London, the teacher can read 
the story ‘“New Town—Stevenage” to the class. Afterward the 
class can discuss the following questions: How is Stevenage dif- 
ferent from suburbs? (People work in Stevenage. They do not 
have to travel back and forth to the big city every day. It isa 
complete town.) Who built Stevenage and the other new towns? 
(The government.) Who builds American suburbs? (Private 
developers. ) 


To give the children some understanding of how the British 
government is trying to keep London from spreading over all 
of southern England, the class can discuss these questions: 


What would be the advantage in having a greenbelt around a 
big city where there could be farmland but no suburbs or fac- 
tories? (A recreational area for city people close to the city.) 
What would be the advantages in keeping farms in the green- 
belt? (Farms would be close to the city. Cheap transportation 
costs would keep food costs low. Food would be fresher than 
food shipped over long distances.) Do you think that you would 
like to live in a new town? Do you think that there is an advan- 
tage in parents working in a new town? Do you think it is good 
to try to keep cities from spreading for miles over land that is 
neither city nor farmland? 


STORIES 


Dick Whittington and His Cat 


About five hundred years ago, in a little country town in Eng- 
land, there lived a poor orphan named Dick Whittington. His par- 
ents died when he was very young, and he had to make his living as 
best he could. He seldom had more than a few crusts of bread to 
eat, and his clothing was never enough to keep him warm. But for 
all of this, Dick did not complain. Dick knew that no one in the poor 
little village had anything to spare, so he comforted himself with his 
dreams that someday he would be able to make his way to far-off 
London. London was the greatest city in England. Dick had heard 
many stories of the wealth that was to be found there—so much that 
the very streets were paved with gold. 

So it was that when the harvest season came, and a wagon on 
its way to London stopped in the tiny village, Dick begged the 
driver to take him along. The driver was glad for the company and 
an extra hand with the horses, and Dick bade his friends in the 
village goodbye. 

The wagon was on the road for several days and nights, and 
they passed through many villages like the one in which Dick had 
lived. The driver would stop sometimes at an inn, and Dick would 
stay with the horses and wagon. When the driver returned he always 
had a bit of food which he would give to Dick, saying, ‘“T'ake this, 
and don’t spend your money, lad. Save it for London.”’ Dick accept- 
ed the food gratefully, for he had no money at all. He supposed he 
should find plenty of money when he got to London, however; and 





he only took the driver’s kind warning to mean that he would find 
many wonderful things to buy in the city and would want to use his 
money for them. 

It was early in the morning when they reached London, and the 
wagon pulled into the courtyard of an inn near the edge of the city. 
After helping tend the horses, Dick said goodbye to the kind driver. 
He could see tall towers of a cathedral in the distance. Dick set off 
in that direction, eager to find the streets of gold. 

As he walked along, he thought of the comfortable life he would 
soon have. Suddenly he realized he had been walking for a long time. 
People filled the streets now; the sun had come up. He came to an- 
other inn, and decided to stop and ask for directions. The innkeeper 
was rushing about with a tray of food, and brushed the boy aside 
before he had a chance to speak. So he decided to ask one of the cus- 
tomers who was relaxing after his breakfast. The man was a big 
fellow with a great red beard and mustache, who, when he heard 
Dick’s question, roared with laughter. He called to one of his friends, 
and said, ‘“‘Ho, Will! We have a country lad here who wants to see 
the streets of London—the ones that are paved with gold!”’ The 
man named Will and several others joined in the laughter. One of 
them pushed Dick to a table, saying, “Here, lad. Have some break- 
fast. You’ve given us all a good laugh, and you'll be needing some 
food if you’re setting out for the streets of gold!’’ The men left, still 
chuckling at the idea. Silently Dick ate the sausage and bread they 
had left for him, wondering why they had found it so funny. 

When he had eaten the last crumb, a girl from the kitchen came 
and took his plate, and he repeated his question to her. She only 
looked at him blankly, and said, ‘“‘Streets of gold? You’ll find no such 
streets in London, boy, if you look your whole life long. You’d bet- 
ter find yourself some work if you’re thinking of staying, or it’ll bea 
short life at that!” 

With that she was gone, and poor Dick left the warm inn to 
walk the streets again, looking vainly for gold and finding only wet 
cobblestones sparkling now and then in the shafts of winter sun- 
hight. 

For several days Dick wandered the streets, asking for work 
and finding none. He asked for food, too, but more often than not 
he got only curses and angry looks. The nights had grown very cold, 
and Dick was sick and feverish from sleeping in the streets. He 
longed for his old village, and tried to find the inn where the wagon 
had stopped, so that he could return with the driver. It was no use. 
The city was too big, and he could not find the way. 


At last, when he could go no further, he fell asleep in the door- 
way of a great house. It was the home of a wealthy merchant named 
Fitzwarren, and Dick had been there only a short time when the 
cook discovered him and told him to leave. When the boy didn’t 
move, the ill-tempered cook struck him across the shoulders with 
a soup ladle he was carrying, shouting that he’d have him arrested 
for a thief. Poor Dick could hardly raise his head, and the cook was 
about to strike him again, when a voice from an upper window called 
to the cook to stop. 

Dick looked up to see the face of a young girl. The cook called 
back to her saying it was only a thief from the streets and he’d have 
him off in a jiffy. But the girl had disappeared, and soon came into 
the kitchen followed by Mr. Fitzwarren. 

**Look, Father,’ she said, “he’s only a boy. And he looks ill. 
Can’t you do something for him?”’ 

Now Mr. Fitzwarren was well known for his kindness, and 
might have done something for the boy without his daughter’s anx- 
lous question. But when his Alice asked the favor, he was sure to 
grant it. Soon he had heard all of Dick’s sad story. Mr. Fitzwarren 
told the cook to feed Dick and give him a bed for the night. 

When the father and daughter left the kitchen, Mr. Fitzwarren 
called to the cook, *‘ As soon as he is well enough, give him the scul- 
lery work to do, and a room in the attic. If he’s an honest fellow, he 
can stay as long as he will.” 

Dick was soon well, and worked with a will. He was grateful for 
food and shelter. Even the cuffs and beatings of the bad-tempered 
cook were not enough to make him forget the kindness of the Fitz- 
warrens. The father and daughter always had a friendly word for 
him, and on days when they visited the kitchen, the cook was on his 
good behavior. He dared not show ill will toward Dick on these oc- 
casions. 

In the early days in the Fitzwarren house, Dick’s greatest prob- 
lem had been the rats and mice that infested his attic room. He took 
care of this by buying a little cat for a penny. She was a good mous- 
er, and Dick grew very fond of her company. He named her Puss, 
and often took her part of his own supper when the rats and mice in 
the garret had grown scarce. 

Many months went by. Life for Dick was much the same from 
day to day until one morning when all the household was called to 
the master’s study in the upper part of the house. One of Mr. Fitz- 
warren’s ships, the Unicorn, was ready to sail for the coast of Bar- 
bary, a foreign country. As had been his custom, Mr. Fitzwarren 
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allowed each member of the household to send something of his own 
to be traded when the ship reached its destination. Each of the ser- 
vants had brought something to be traded, but when it came to 
Dick’s turn, he had nothing. He did not want to refuse, but told 
Mr. Fitzwarren that he owned nothing but his little cat, Puss. 

“Then send your cat, Dick, and we will see what she will bring 
you,” said the kind merchant. So Dick sadly went to the garret for 
Puss. He brought her to the captain of the ship, who waited with the 
master. He asked the captain to treat her kindly, as she was soon to 
have a litter of kittens. 

Puss quickly became accustomed to her new life aboard the 
ship, and the sailors of the Unicorn had no fear of rats or mice dur- 
ing the voyage. Her kittens, which were born soon after the vessel 
set sail, had grown big and strong by the time the ship reached Bar- 
bary. The Unicorn boasted no less than seven excellent mousers 
when it put into port. 

The king of Barbary was very rich, and the captain lost no time 
in going to the palace, as he was eager to begin the trading. To his 
surprise, the captain found the palace in wild disorder, and the king 
unable to receive him. Servants hurried back and forth through the 
great halls, brandishing sticks and carrying great firepots that 
poured out heavy black smoke. The captain caught one of the men 
by the sleeve and asked what the trouble was. Hurriedly, the fellow 
explained that the kingdom had been overrun by ferocious rats. 
They were everywhere in the homes and streets. And the palace, 
with its great halls and underground tunnels, was besieged worst of 
all. The servants could not stand still a minute, for if they stopped 
using the sticks and smudge pots, the rats rushed out of their holes 
and attacked everywhere. 

The captain thought for a moment, and said, ‘“You must tell 
your king that I have a remedy for his trouble on the good ship 
Unicorn. I will go there and wait for his bidding.” 

As soon as the king heard the captain’s message, he sent a mes- 
senger to the ship asking the captain to bring the remedy to the 
palace at once. Puss and her six children were placed in baskets, 
and the captain and six of his men followed the messenger to the 
palace. 

The poor king and his queen sat surrounded by smudge pots 
and servants who swatted at the rats with their big sticks if they 
dared to enter the throne room. 

As the captain bowed to the king, he said, “Your Majesty, I 
promise you that the contents of these baskets will soon rid your 
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palace of these horrible rats. And if you are well pleased, you may 
purchase the six young animals, whose children will serve your en- 
tire kingdom as well.” 

With that the captain and his men removed the lids of the bas- 
kets. Puss and her six children jumped to the floor, and set upon the 
rats. Those that were not killed fled to their holes, and the king and 
queen were overjoyed. The smudge pots were removed, and a great 
banquet table spread. After the feast, the captain and his men re- 
turned to the Unicorn. They were well paid for their cargo and the 
wonderful cats. 

Meanwhile in London, Dick had not fared well. The rats had 
returned to his room, and the harsh cook had become more cruel 
than ever. Dick had grown quite tall, and could do a man’s work by 
this time. In fact he did much of the cook’s work as well as his own. 
He knew he could find work if he must; and finally, when he could 
take no more abuse, he slipped away early one morning believing 
that he would leave London forever. 

The sun was high in the sky when he reached a crossroads at 
the edge of the city. Dick sat down on a stone wall to decide which 
way to go. As he was resting, the sound of the distant Bowbells be- 
gan to chime, for it was All Hallows’ Day. As he listened to the 
Bowbells, he thought he heard his name, and looked about him to 
see who had called. But as the bells grew louder, the sound seemed 
to come from the chimes themselves, and he heard them say: 


“Turn again, Dick Whittington! 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London!” 


The bells rang again and again, and when the sound had faded 
away, Dick was already back on the road to London. He slipped 
through the kitchen door just in time to get a good cuffing from the 
cook for missing the work at the breakfast and noon meals. But he 
scarcely noticed the beating. Thrice Lord Mayor of London! What 
could it mean to a poor kitchen boy? Whatever it was, Dick 
meant to stay. 

A few days later the Unicorn came into the harbor. All the 
household gathered again in the master’s study, and listened excit- 
edly to the prices their goods had brought in the trading. Last of all, 
the master placed a basket on the table and called Dick to him. — 
“First,”” said Mr. Fitzwarren, ‘‘I must tell you that we could not 
bring ourselves to trade your little cat. We are returning her to 
you.” 





The servants laughed loudly, for they had not thought much 
of Dick’s venture in the first place. But Dick scooped Puss into his 
arms with joy. What did he care for the gains of the others if he had 
his little friend back home again? As the others stopped laughing, 
Mr. Fitzwarren raised his hand and said, ‘It was her six kittens we 
have traded, Dick, and the king of Barbary has paid ten times the 
value of the other cargo for the wonderful animals that can rid his 
kingdom of its plague of rats. All the gold and jewels you see in that 
chest are the fortune brought you by your little cat.” 

Dick could not believe his ears. The servants cheered loudly, 
Miss Alice kissed his cheek, and even the cook had a kind word for 
him. 

In no time at all Dick was dressed in fine new clothes in keep- 
ing with his new wealth. Mr. Fitzwarren promised to see to his edu- 
cation and to advise him in the wise investment of his fortune. Dick 
thought himself lucky indeed for the counsel of the good merchant. 

As the years went by, Dick and Mr. Fitzwarren became close 
friends. Dick’s ventures prospered; and at last, when he became 
Lord Mayor of London as the bells had promised on All Hallows 
day, it was Miss Alice who stood by his side. She was as kind and 
good as his wife as she had been in the days when he was a poor or- 
phan looking for shelter in the streets of London. 


New Town—Stevenage 
by Janet Elliott 


How did your town begin? Did someone just say, ‘“‘Here’s a 
good place! Let’s build a town!’”’ Was it well planned? How is it 
today? Is there enough space? 

Almost all of today’s large cities need more space. No matter 
how high the buildings climb, there is not enough room. Cities are 
too crowded, but cities keep on growing. So do the suburbs around 
them. The suburbs of some cities are spreading into the suburbs of 
other cities. Yet suburbs keep growing. 

What can cities do about their growth? All over the world, in 
London, in Los Angeles, in Rotterdam, in Rome, the problem is the 
same. The buildings get taller and the suburbs spread farther. 

Once, people thought that having the biggest city was impor- 
tant, something to brag about. Of course, not everyone thought 
that. After all, the biggest cities have the biggest problems. 


Some people thought certain cities should not be allowed to 
grow any larger. They were already too big. One of those cities was 
London, England. 

But what would happen to the people of London? Where would 
they go? How would they earn income? Where would they find 
houses? 

Ebenezer Howard, an Englishman, had many ideas about cities 
and their size. Why not build completely new towns, he thought, 
pleasant, green, open places where people can live and work and 
play? 

New towns, he thought. New towns with new factories and 
new jobs. New towns would not be suburbs. They would be separate 
from the city, with their own shops and houses, hospitals and 
churches, offices and factories, playgrounds and post offices, parks 
and pools, libraries and schools. New towns would bring new life to 
parts of England that had almost become ghost towns. New towns 
would take people and traffic out of London’s most crowded areas. 

*““We should build several new towns around London,” Ebe- 
nezer Howard said. ‘‘ Each new town should only grow so large,”’ he 
warned.‘‘No more than 30,000 people should live in any one of them.” 

“These new towns would never be able to grow together, either. 
Greenbelts of publicly owned land would always keep them sepa- 
rated,” he said. 

Many years after Ebenezer Howard wrote about his ideas, 
government officials and city planners in England decided to try 
them. Eight new towns, each a short distance from London, were 
planned. 

The government passed a law about new towns. Large areas of 
land were bought with tax money. There was a development com- 
pany for each town. The companies hired many different specialists. 
They hired architects, engineers, bankers, businessmen, lawyers, 
real estate and housing specialists. Each town also needed a chief 
executive and special town planners who would live in the towns. 
These planners had to make sure that the plans were being followed 
day by day. 

Stevenage was the first new town to be constructed. Built on 
gently rolling wooded hills, it is just thirty miles from London. The 
new town was built around the little town of Stevenage, a town al- 
most as old as London. Old Stevenage had a population of 6500. 
Planners hope to keep the population of the new Stevenage below 
60,000. 

There were several reasons for selecting Stevenage as the place 
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for a new town. The town had good roads and a railroad that led 
into London. On the west side of the railroad tracks, Stevenage had 
flat land for factories. But most of the town was in beautiful, rolling 
country, just right for building pleasant houses with gardens, curv- 
ing roads, and footpaths. 

Six neighborhoods were planned, each with its own shopping 
center, and schools. Schools and stores would be an easy walk from 
home. Children would not have to cross busy streets to get to school. 

The old town of Stevenage became one neighborhood of the 
new town. A short distance from old Stevenage is the new town’s 
main center. Here there are important buildings like the post office, 
the bus and railroad stations, the fire and police stations, and the 
offices of the new town officials. There are also restaurants, a movie 
theater, a swimming pool, a hotel, a library, a clinic, a town square 
and a market square. Around the squares there are all kinds of shops 
and stores. There are parking lots and garages where all cars must 
be left. No cars ever come into the shopping areas. Shoppers do not 
have to watch out for cars. Children can play safely in the town 
square. 

As new houses started to go up in Stevenage, companies from 
London began building new factories. First to arrive was a printing 
company. Next, came an electronics company, a camera company, 
and many others. Today the town has forty factories. 

As more people moved to Stevenage to live in the new houses 
and work in the new factories, other buildings were added. Schools, 
churches, movies theaters, bowling alleys, and restaurants were 
built. People began to form clubs and join churches. Sports contests 
and games were held; dances and parties were given in the neighbor- 
hood centers. 

What is it like to live in a new town like Stevenage? Well, take 
an ordinary day: A world famous oboe player is finishing his concert 
at the college. Some children are learning a new dance at the church. 
Tonight some families will eat at the Chinese restaurant. Of course, 
everyone wonders if Stevenage’s man will set the world’s record in 
motorcycling. Some parents will attend a meeting tonight to discuss 
the size of the new school. And anyone who doesn’t have his chest 
X ray tomorrow will have to wait for another year. 

These are events that take place in any town that is full of 
people—people interested in each other and interested in their town. 

Are new towns like Stevenage a successful way to keep cities 
like London from growing too large? Some people doubt it. They 
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think it is impossible to control a city’s size. They think the new 
towns will grow larger than the planners want them to be. 

What do the people who live in Stevenage think about their 
town? There are a few who miss the excitement of life in London. 
And there are some people from old Stevenage who wished things 
had not changed. But most of the people are pleased to live and 
work in Stevenage and in the other new towns around London— 
like Peterlee, Crawley, or Harlow. The people of the new towns 
have pleasant, uncrowded places to live, work, shop, study, and 
play. 

Some planners are a little worried. The new towns are be- 
ginning to look too successful. People are coming, not only from 
London, but from other parts of England, to live in the new towns. 

London is growing. The new towns are growing, too. Will 
there be enough space? 
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LESSON 14: A City Married to the Sea: VENICE 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To deepen the children’s understanding of factors that in- 
fluence the location, and growth of cities, through a study 
of the economy and government of Venice in the Middle 
Ages. 


To help the children discover that the location of Venice on 
islands was originally chosen for reasons of safety and defense. 


To help them understand that this island location first limited 
the ways the people could earn their livelihood to fishing, 
shipping, and the production of salt. This same location, 
however, helped to make Venice a great trading center, be- 
cause it was an ideal crossroads for trade between East and 
West. 


To show how the training and skills that the people brought 
with them to the islands helped them to found a city, organize 
an efficient government, and carry on international trade. 


a) The ruling class organized the government in such a 
way that no one person or family could become a dictator 
and harm the interests of others or the city itself. 


b) ‘The government planned for beauty and order in the 
city and for the welfare of the people. 


c) The government made rules and provided services that 
helped private business to develop a rich international 
trade. 


d) As their trade and business grew, the Venetians developed 
and improved systems of keeping accounts and records 
of transactions, payment of debts through bank transfers 
(transfer of funds from one bank to another without 
coin or currency actually changing hands), and granting 
of credit to buyers. 


To help the children understand that Venice eventually lost 
its position as one of the world’s great trading cities because— 


a) ‘The Turkish conquest of the Near East and the Balkans 
cut Venice off from its trading route to the East. 


6b) Western European nations were discovering new sea 
routes to the Kast. 


c) Venice was involved in a series of costly wars with some 
of the cities on the mainland and with its rivals at sea. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To gain a picture of Venice, its business enterprise, and its 


system of government, the children can read the case study “A 
City Married to the Sea: Venice,” on page 242 of the text. The 
children should keep three basic questions in mind while reading 
the study: (1) How did Venice’s location contribute to its develop- 
ment as a great trading center? (2) How did its merchants and 
businessmen contribute? (3) How did its government contribute? 
After reading the case study, the class can take up the following 
questions for discussion. 
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Where is Venice? (In discussing these questions, the children 
should consult the map on page 248 of the text.) What coun- 
tries or areas were the great producers of wool and woolen 
cloth at the time of Venice’s greatness? (England and Flan- 
ders.) Where do you think most of the fur skins came from? 
(Russia and the countries of northern Europe.) Where did 
silks, pearls, spices, and perfumes come from? (The countries 
of Asia.) Do you think the people of these different areas 
would want to trade their goods for those that came from 
the other areas? Why was Venice in a good place to trade 
all these goods? (It was the northernmost seaport on the 
Mediterranean, close to good trade routes to the cities of 





northern Italy, France, and Germany; it had a great mer- 
chant fleet and good trade relations with ports on the Black 
Sea and throughout the Near East to which the caravans 
from the Far East came.) 


Did Venice produce anything itself? (Yes. It produced salt, 
fine glass, lace, and ships.) Did it have to trade for most of 
the things it needed? (Yes. It had to trade for grain, timber, 
metals, and most of the other things it needed.) 


Are merchants and businessmen important to a city that 
lives by trade? Did the merchants have to take great risks 
in their business? (Yes. Their shipping could be lost because 
of storms at sea or pirates.) Did they make large profits 
when their trading voyages were successful? Do you think 
the risks they took made it necessary for them to make large 
profits? (The teacher can point out that while successful 
Venetian merchants were among the richest men in the world 
at the time, whole family fortunes could be, and often were, 
wiped out by disasters at sea.) What were some of the things 
that the merchants did to lessen their risks? (They traded 
many different kinds of goods from many different places so 
that bad luck in one area or with one type of good would not 
destroy their whole business; and they shipped their goods 
in armed, government-owned ships.) 


Did the merchants’ trade and wealth make jobs for many 
other workers in Venice? What were some of the jobs that 
were available in Venice? (The class can return to the case 
study to pick out the many different types of jobs in Venice 
and discuss how they were related to the city’s trading.) 


What were some of the things the merchants did to make 
trade easier and their business more efficient? How did making 
reports on foreign countries help their own companies and 
other Venetian traders? How can keeping careful records 
help a company to become more profitable? (It makes it 
easier for the businessman to see exactly where he is gaining 
or losing money and so it makes it easier for him to avoid 
mistakes in the future or to concentrate on the most prof- 
itable activities.) How did the development of credit help 
the Venetians to trade with businessmen in other countries? 
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What rules did the government make to protect the trade 
of Venice? Why did the government say that certain Venetian 
ships should be very much alike? (They were built so that 
they could easily be converted to warships and it was easier 
to train crews for ships that were alike.) They could also be 
maneuvered easily in groups and could be repaired in the 
colonies. How did government ownership of the ships help 
the merchants? (Merchants did not have to buy their own 
ships to engage in trade. There was competition among more 
merchants.) Why did the government protect the trading 
convoys? 


What did the government do to make Venice a safe and 
orderly place? Do you think that these rules and services 
made Venice a place that foreign traders would want to visit? 
(Yes. A safe city with clean hotels and well-lighted streets 
is obviously a better place to visit and do business in than a 
city that does not have these things. ) 


Did the government care for the welfare of the people? What 
were some of the things it did for them? 


How did the government pay for the goods and services it 
produced? What were some of the different taxes the city 
collected? Did the government have other income besides 
taxes? (Yes—the rent on its ships, docks, and warehouses, 
the profits from government-owned industries such as the 
saltworks, and the interest on loans that it made to kings 
and emperors. ) 


Who ruled Venice? How was the government set up? How 
did the Venetian government differ from government in the 
United States? How did it differ from the government of 
Athens? 


How did Athenians feel about traders and merchants? How 
did the Venetians feel about traders and merchants? 


Do you think that Venice was a lively city? Were there many 
choices for producers and consumers? Were Venetians proud 
of their city? Do you think it was a beautiful, well-planned 
city? Were there many festivals? Did many visitors come to 
see Venice and its festivals? Why do we say that “Venice 
was married to the sea’’? 
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To reinforce the idea that it was trade and not its own natural 
resources that made Venice such a rich city, the teacher can 
present the children with the following problem. First, pictures 
of some of the art treasures and elegant buildings that exist 
in Venice to this day should be collected from travel maga- 
zines, art periodicals, or the like. These pictures should be 
shown to the class as evidence of the wealth of Venice from 
the thirteenth through sixteenth centuries. Then the children 
should be reminded that Venice was located on small islands 
with few natural resources available. The question can then be 
posed: How cana city with so few natural resources accumulate 
the wealth reflected in the buildings and art? In answering the 
question, the class should make use of the map of Venice’s trade 
routes on page 247 of the text. Since there was not enough 
room on the islands to grow food or to build many factories, 
the class should conclude that Venice grew rich from trading 
rather than from farming, mining, or manufacturing. 


To help the children visualize the large area covered by Vene- 
tian trade routes, the class can prepare an illustrated map 
display with Venice at the center and its trading routes 
reaching out in many different directions. They may use the 
map in the text as a model and the case study as a source of 
information. The different kinds of transportation can be 
shown with pictures of ships, pack trains, and camel caravans. 
The display could be titled ‘‘ Venice Grew Rich from Trading.” 


To help the children understand how Venice first became a 
trading city and how its trade expanded, the teacher can read 
the story ‘Venice at Its Beginning” to the class. Afterward 
the class can discuss the following questions. 


a) Why did the people choose to build their homes on the 
islands? 


b) What did they have to eat there? (Fish.) Since they had 
no place to grow things, how did they get grain and 
vegetables? Why was salt a good thing to trade? (It was 
relatively scarce then, there were no substitutes, and 
people had to have it.) 


c) How did the little islands govern themselves at first? 
Do you think the people were wise to set up one govern- 
ment instead of keeping the twelve little governments? 
Why? Does their choice remind you of what the people 
in Greater Miami did? How? 


d) Why was it important for the Venetians to use their 
profits to build more boats instead of spending every- 
thing on luxury goods? 


e) Why did the Venetians have to become fighters? What 
would have happened if they had not defended their 
trade against the pirates? 


f) Why were colonies or trading posts so important to 
Venice? How did Venice become shipper for much of 
the world? 


After the discussion, the children can draw pictures of 
what they think a Venetian colony might look like. They 
can use the illustrations in the case study for ideas of costumes, 
architecture, ships, and the flag of St. Mark, and they should 
be reminded that docks, warehouses, and shipping were very 
important to the colonies. 


To help the children see some of the advantages the Venetians 
gained by uniting and cooperating instead of continuing 
their quarrels, the teacher can pose the following questions 
for discussion: In which case would the Venetians have more 
men for their army and navy to defend themselves—if they 
were twelve separate groups or if they came together as one 
city? In which case would the Venetians have more salt to 
trade—if they cooperated in running a large saltworks or if 
each little island tried to run its own? In which case could 
the Venetians build the best ships, do the best fishing, make 
the best glass—if the people of each little island tried to do 
all these things for themselves or if they divided the tasks 
among the people of all the islands? 


To give the children an idea of the vast system of world 
trade that Venice established through its adventuresome 
merchants, the teacher can read the story ‘‘ Venetian Traveler, 
Marco Polo” to the class. Afterward the teacher and class 
can reconstruct Marco Polo’s travels to and from China on 


a globe or world map. To develop the children’s sense of 
history, the teacher can discuss with them the number of 
parents ago that Marco Polo lived, and find out where that 
would place him on the time chart on pages 4 and 5 of the text. 
The children should discover that Marco Polo’s Venice 
flourished at the same time as Bruges in Flanders. They may 
want to discuss whether Bruges woolens were traded in 
Venice for goods from the East brought by merchants like 
the Polos. 

To further their understanding of the period, the teacher 
can also discuss with them how much was known of the world 
at that time. (North and South America were completely 
unknown even to such adventurous seamen as the Venetians. ) 
Did Marco Polo add much to people’s knowledge of the world? 
The children may also discuss the state of technology at the 
time; that is, the kinds of transport and communications 
used, types of weapons, quality of maps, sources of power, 
and so forth. 


To acquaint the children with a Chinese city of Marco Polo’s 
time, the teacher can read the story ‘“‘The Noble City of 
Kin-sai”’ to the class. The story is taken from the description 
given in Marco Polo’s notebooks. The children should realize 
how observant Marco Polo was and how well organized and 
wealthy Kin-sai (the modern city of Hangchow) was com- 
pared to most of the European cities of that time. The class 
can also discuss which city might be more like Venice, Bruges 
or Kin-sai, and whether Marco Polo might feel more at home 
in one or the other. 


To help the children realize how daring were the Polos and 
the other traveling merchants of their day, medieval maps can 
be compared with those of today. The large areas that were 
simply unknown and unmapped, combined with the many 
errors contained in the maps of what was supposedly known, 
made the medieval maps poor guides for the traveler. Without 
reliable maps every journey was in a sense a journey into the 
unknown. The children might compare the courage of the 
Polos with that of the astronauts today. 


To help the children understand what is needed to run a 
business well, a panel discussion of the practices of the Vene- 
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tian businessmen can be organized. Six panel members can 
be assigned the following topics: (1) the risks Venetian mer- 
chants faced; (2) the importance of keeping records; (3) the 
use of records to learn about the market (what goods sold 
best and where, and which cities or countries liked what); 
(4) the importance of transportation; (5) the importance of 
laws that help business; (6) the importance of money and 
credit. 

After the panel discussion each of the children can write a 
short composition on one of the topics. 


To help the children to discover the relation between the kind 
of transportation available and the kinds of goods carried, 
and to understand the need for careful planning in using 
transportation, the teacher can raise the following questions 
for discussion: Which goods are more profitable to ship if 
one has only limited space—cheap, bulky goods, or valuable 
goods that take little space? Why? Based on their answer 
to this question, the class can discuss why the Venetian 
galleys so often carried items like pearls, gems, spices, silks, 
and fine woolens. Finally, the class can bring the discussion 
up to date by considering how coal would be shipped over a 
long distance—by airplane or railroad. (Because of its bulk 
and comparatively low value, it is impractical to ship coal 
by air.) 


To give the children an idea of the exciting preparations for 
a trading expedition and the many skills needed to sail the 
ships, the teacher can have them act out the following scenes 
in pantomime. A narrator should describe each scene as it is 
being acted. 


ScENE 1. Noble merchants bid for space on state-owned 
galleys. The highest bidder is approved as master of the galley. 


ScENE 2. The master sets up a bench in St. Mark’s Square 
and begins hiring the crew for the voyage. Children applying 
for jobs should wear signs telling what they are: first mate, 
scribe or clerk, barber-surgeon, priest, bombardiers, archers, 
carpenters, cooks, helmsmen, sailors, oarsmen. As the crew- 
men come forward, the narrator can introduce them with a 
short statement about their work on the ship. When the crew 
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has been selected, the narrator can inform the class of the 
need for good work on a small ship, where what each man does 
counts for much. To dramatize this point, the actors could 
break their silence to pledge that they will do their best to 
bring the ship through the dangers of storms and pirates, 
even to defending the ship with their lives. At the end the 
narrator should inform the class that a galley needed 300 
brave, hardworking crewmen. 


To help the children understand the importance to trade of 
credit and bills of exchange, the following playlet can be acted 
out: 


ScENE 1. A Venetian merchant, Antonio Veneto, sends a 
shipment of pepper to Willem van Bruges, a merchant in 
Bruges. 


ScENE 2. The Bruges merchant sends a note to the Venetian 
merchant. It says: “I, Willem van Bruges, promise to pay 
the sum of 100 ducats within 90 days from this day, March 
15, 1467, to Antonio Veneto of Venice or to the holder of 
this paper.”’ 


ScENE 3. Antonio Veneto receives the paper in Venice. He 
goes to a banker. The banker buys the paper from Bruno, 
giving him 95 ducats. (The banker must also earn income for 
his work.) 


ScENE 4. Another Venetian merchant, Nicold Bembo, goes 
to the bank. He owes Dirk Oude, a merchant in Bruges, 100 
ducats for wool cloth that he has bought. He pays the banker 
100 ducats to be forwarded to Oude in Bruges. He also pays 
the banker an extra ten ducats for his work. The banker 
sends the 100-ducat note from Willem van Bruges to Dirk 
Oude in Bruges. 


ScEenE 5. Dirk Oude goes to the shop of Willem van Bruges 
and presents the note to him, collecting the 100 ducats. 

The above playlet shows one way payment was made in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. To show the children 
another way, the first two merchants and the banker can act 
out the following short playlet: 


ScENE 1. The Bruges merchant, Willem van Bruges, is in 
Venice on business. While there, he goes to the bank and de- 
posits 200 ducats in his account, and the banker records it 
in his account book: ‘*200 ducats deposited to the account of 
Willem van Bruges.’ Van Bruges finishes his business in 
Venice and returns to Bruges. 


ScENE 2. Van Bruges writes to the Venetian merchant, 
Antonio Veneto, ordering 100 ducats worth of pepper. He 
says that he will pay the price of the pepper through a bill 
of exchange on his bank in Venice. He then writes to the 
banker in Venice, saying that 100 ducats should be trans- 
ferred from his account to the account of Antonio Veneto. 


ScENE 3. The banker in Venice receives the letter, which is 
in effect a bill of exchange, and takes out his account book. 
There he writes: ‘“‘Withdrawn from the account of Willem 
van Bruges, 100 ducats. Balance left in the account, 100 ducats. 
Deposited to the account of Antonio Veneto, 100 ducats.” 
Antonio Veneto comes to the bank to find out if the bill has 
been paid and ships the pepper to Willem van Bruges. 

After the playlet the teacher can remind the children that 
because Venice was such a great trading center, many mer- 
chants visited it and had an opportunity to deposit money in 
its banks. By shifting the money back and forth between 
their accounts, the merchants could pay their bills and carry 
on a thriving international trade. Why did the merchants use 
credit and bills of exchange to pay and collect debts, especially 
when the banker usually charged a fee for his services? The 
answer is simple: if the merchants had to send their payments 
in gold and silver money each time, the small ships and pack 
trains would have been loaded with money. There would have 
been less room for goods. Even more important was the fact 
that there were many risks in long-distance trading. Ships 
could be wrecked by storms or captured by pirates. Caravans 
and pack trains could be attacked by robbers. The money 
would then be lost for good. But a note, if it were lost, could 
be replaced, and it took up almost no room at all. It took a 
long time for international trade and banking to grow to the 
point where such notes could be used. But later trade would 
not have grown as fast as it did if the Venetians and other 
smart traders had not thought of these methods of payment. 
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To give the children a feeling of how the Venetians thought 
about their city and a picture of its life, the teacher can 
read the story “The Marriage of Venice to the Sea’ to the 
class. Afterward discussion should bring out the special re- 
lationship between Venice and the sea and the Venetians’ 
pride in their city and in their dominance at sea. 


To help the children understand why Venice is no longer so 
rich and so important in world trade, the teacher can read 
the story ‘“The Fortunes of Venice Change” to the class. After- 
ward the class can discuss the following questions. 


a) Why is war often bad for a city that lives by trading? 
Could the money that Venice had to spend on armies 
and defense have been used to build bigger ships and 
equip Venetian exploration? Which other cities have we 
studied that found war a problem? 


b) Why were the wars with the Turks particularly bad for 
Venice? Was the trade in the East important to Venice? 
Did the Turks let the Venetians keep their colonies there? 


c) Why didn’t the countries of western Europe have to 
trade with Venice anymore? Did the new trade routes 
go through Venice? How is a city today affected if a 
new highway is built that bypasses it? (The teacher may 
have to explain that many smaller cities in the United 
States have lost much business when new railroads or 
highways have bypassed them.) 


To acquaint the children with one of the ways people in 
Venice still earn their living, the teacher can read the story 
*‘Burano—Island of Laces” to the class. Afterward the class 
can discuss how the availability of resources determines what 
the islanders do for a living. They may also discover that 
even in Venice’s most powerful days not everyone was a rich 
merchant. Many remained simple fishermen as they had been 
from almost the beginning of history. Today fine crafts inher- 
ited from the past, such as lacemaking, attract tourists and 
provide much of Venice’s income. 
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iv. 


To acquaint the children with one of the many crafts that 
flourished in Venice in its later years, the teacher can read 
the story “The Printing Presses of Venice’’ to the class. 
Afterward the class can discuss how the invention of the 
printing press helped to spread learning and how the Venetian 
government furthered this development. 


To help the children see the highlights in the history of 
Venice, they can be divided into four committees, each of 
which can prepare a display on a different period of Venetian 
history: (1) How Venice Started. (2) How Venice Prospered. 
(3) How Venice Declined. (4) Venice Today. 


To demonstrate that different forms of government may each 
have their advantages and disadvantages, the children can 
be asked to compare the government of Athens with that of 
Venice. In Venice only the noble merchants had a say in 
the government. In Athens all the citizens had a say, but 
most of the merchants were not citizens of Athens. The class 
can discuss the good and bad features of the two govern- 
ments. 


The good side of the Ventian government: The noble mer- 
chants made laws that helped Venice become a great trading 
city. They provided for a safe, orderly life in the city. Their 
laws helped ensure plenty of jobs and plenty to buy. No one 
man or family could gain all the power. 


The bad side of the Venetian government: Only the nobles 
could take part and they sometimes made laws that limited 
the freedom of the other classes. 


The good side of the Athenian government: All citizens 
could take part in deciding what the government should do. 
There was freedom of speech. 


The bad side of Athenian government: The merchants were 
not usually citizens and were sometimes heavily taxed by the 
citizens. This reduced their savings and their ability to ex- 
pand their businesses and trade. The citizens of Athens were 
sometimes led astray by leaders who talked them into dis- 
astrous wars and adventures. 
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STORIES 


Venice at Its Beginning 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Long, long ago, when Rome was strong and great, many 
fine cities flourished in northern Italy. For over four hundred 
years these cities lived in safety. Then came a time when the 
armies of many different tribes and peoples swept down from the 
forests to the north. Many of the city people fled to the marshy 
lands and islands at the edge of the sea. From time to time some 
of them would return to their cities, but again and again war 
swept over the cities. 

At last many of the city people settled down for good on the 
marshy islands. They made the marshlands into solid ground by 
driving wooden posts into the soft mud and tying them together 
with long marsh grasses. They built their homes and churches on 
the little islands. 

There were no farmlands on the islands where the people 
could grow their food. There were no rich minerals, no trees. All 
the people could get was salt and fish from the sea. But they felt 
safe. The water around them was a wall that could not be destroyed. 

The water gave the islanders more than safety. It gave them 
a road to the rest of the world. They began to trade their salt 
and fish for food and timber from the people on the mainland. 
Even in these early times a man from another country wrote to 
the Venetians: ‘SYou own many ships and all come safely home. 

‘**Your houses are like the nests of water birds, half on the sea, 
half on the land. You have made your islands firm by tying the 
tall reeds together. You do not fear the sea. 

“Fish you have in plenty. There are neither rich nor poor 
among you. You all eat the same food. All have the same kind 
of houses. Envy, an evil in other places, is unknown to you. 

‘**People in other lands may farm, but you work hard at your 
saltworks. This is the source of your wealth. Everyone needs salt. 
There may be those in the world who do not care for gold. But 
who can live without salt? From your gains you repair your boats. 
And you tie your boats to your houses as if they were horses.” 

From their Roman cities these people had brought with them 
their learning and their knowledge of how to live in peace under 
the Roman law. And yet they quarreled at first. Each of the 
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twelve little islands in the lagoon had its own government. Each 
was jealous of the other and they fought. After a while the people 
decided that they were just hurting themselves. They decided to 
try one government for all their islands. They chose the cluster 
of islands called the Rialto, in the center of the lagoon, as the place 
for their government. They chose one man to be their leader. 
They called him the doge. They gave the name of Venice to all 
the islands and called themselves Venetians. 

The Venetians chose St. Mark as their patron saint and pro- 
tector. They had a legend that said that once when St. Mark 
was traveling at sea a terrible storm drove him to the Rialto. 
According to the legend, an angel greeted him there, saying, 
‘*Peace be to thee, Mark. Here shall thy bones find a resting place.” 
St. Mark died in the city of Alexandria far from Venice, but many 
years later the Venetians brought his remains to the Rialto, where 
they built a small church over his tomb. Today the great cathedral 
of St. Mark stands near the spot. 

The Venetians sailed up the rivers of the mainland and 
traded their fish and salt for vegetables and grain and timber. 
They learned to build larger and better ships. They became skilled 
sailors and daring sea captains. They became experts in shipping 
and trading. The people of the mainland came to depend on the 
Venetians to carry their goods and trade them. They let the Vene- 
tians build warehouses along the trails that came over the moun- 
tains from the north. The Venetians began to do business with 
the traders from the north. 

To the south and east the Venetians sailed over the sea to 
great cities like Constantinople, where they bought silks and spices 
and other luxury goods. Soon they began to develop a rich trade 
by sea. But across the sea from Venice lived many pirates. These 
pirates often sailed out from their rocky coast to raid the Venetian 
ships and steal their rich cargoes. The Venetians had to become 
fighters as well as traders. They armed their fleet and defeated the 
pirates. Then the Venetians built port cities along the coast where 
the pirates had been and began trading with the people there. 
Venetian ships were soon carrying cargoes from these ports too. 

The Venetians sailed farther and farther into other seas and 
to other lands. As brave fighters and wise traders they won the 
right to have offices and warehouses and trading posts in faraway 
lands and cities. When kings and emperors asked the Venetians 
for help, the Venetians gave it. But they asked to be paid back in 
ways that brought Venice more business. They asked for land in 





faraway countries. Sometimes it was but a few streets. Sometimes 
they wanted a large section of a city. In these places they built a 
good harbor and warehouses as well as hotels and churches for 
their merchants and sailors and sometimes even flour mills and 
bakeries. They had their own courts and settled quarrels according 
to the laws of Venice. They paid taxes only to Venice. Soon Venice 
was a great trading power, and its flag showing the lion of St. 
Mark flew over colonies that dotted much of the known world. 


Venetian Traveler, Marco Polo 
by Dorothy Senesh 


Like many Venetian boys, Marco Polo spent much of his 
time watching the trading ships move into the Grand Canal and 
tie up near the Rialto. If the ships came from the lands of the 
far-off East, young Marco had a special reason for being interested. 
Marco’s father, Nicolo, and his uncle, Maffeo, had left Venice on 
one of their trading trips. They had gone first to Constantinople 
and then on to a Venetian trading post on the Black Sea. From 
there they had traveled eastward on horseback into the land of 
the Mongols. They had not returned. 

For years Marco watched the boats and ships in the harbor. 
Then one day when he was about fifteen years old, his father and 
uncle came home. What exciting stories they had to tell! They 
told of riding camels across deserts and riding horses over high 
mountain passes. The most fascinating of their stories were of 
Kublai Khan, the great leader of the Mongol tribes and emperor 
of China. The great emperor had asked the Polos to go back to 
Europe and ask the pope to send one hundred teachers to China. 

Marco’s father and uncle could not carry out their mission 
right away. The pope had just died and they had to wait for a 
new one to be selected so that he could appoint the teachers who 
would go to China. They waited two years. Finally a new pope 
was elected, and the Polos gave him the message from Kublai 
Khan. The pope tried to find teachers to send to China, but few 
men were willing to make the long and dangerous journey. Only 
two teachers agreed to go with the Polos. The pope also gave 
Marco’s father and uncle messages and gifts to take to Kublai 
Khan. 


The Polos decided to take Marco with them on this trip. So 
Marco, Nicolo, and Maffeo Polo, their servants, and the two 
teachers started out on the long journey to China. 

When they came to the first desert, they learned that some 
of the desert tribes were at war with each other. The two teachers 
decided that they did not want to travel through such dangerous 
country and they turned back. But the Polos went on in spite of 
the dangers. 

On their way the Polos came to great trading cities. At 
Hormuz, on the Persian Gulf, ships came from India bringing 
silks and gems, drugs and spices. Merchants loaded these precious 
goods on camels and carried them across the Arabian desert to 
the port cities on the Mediterranean Sea, where Venetian ships 
waited to carry them to Europe. 

The Polos traveled across deserts where there were few living 
things and no water. They traveled across wide rivers. They climbed 
along rugged trails through the great mountains called the Roof 
of the World. 

Along the way Marco Polo made note of the strange and 
wonderful things he saw. In each country he wrote of the animals, 
birds, and trees, of the minerals and precious stones and the 
weather. He told of the silks, the satins, the cloth of gold, the 
velvets, the steel swords, the saddles, and other goods the people 
produced. He told about the marketplaces of the cities. 

After three and a half years of travel, Marco, Nicolo, and 
Maffeo Polo came at last to China. They settled down in the court 
of Kublai Khan, emperor of China. The court was near the im- 
perial capital of Cambaluc, which is today called Peking. 

Kublai Khan was not Chinese; he was a Mongol. The Mongols 
were horsemen who wandered about the pasturelands of central 
Asia. They were fierce warriors. Kublai Khan and his father and 
grandfather had all been great Mongol warriors. They had con- 
quered China, much of Asia, and some of Europe too. 

Kublai Khan was disappointed that the Polos did not bring 
the one hundred teachers with them. But he was pleased with 
young Marco Polo. He liked the young man’s curiosity. The khan 
was curious too. He knew too little about the lands he had con- 
quered. If he was to be a good ruler, he should know more. He 
sent Marco Polo on many trips about his lands. 

Marco Polo journeyed through many parts of China and to 
Burma and India. He traveled on foot, by camel, on horseback, 
and by ship. He learned Chinese and some of the other languages 
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spoken in these lands. He kept his eyes open and came back with 
stories of what he had seen. He pleased Kublai Khan so much 
with this information that the khan made him governor of a great 
city in China. 

The three Polos liked China. They found people of many 
different beliefs—Moslems, Jews, Christians, Buddhists, and Con- 
fucians—living together in peace. This was not true of Europe. 
In Europe people with different beliefs fought each other. 

For seventeen years the Polos traveled about China and 
other nearby lands. They grew rich from trading in China. But 
after so many years away from Venice, they were beginning to 
get homesick. They were beginning to worry too. Many people 
at Kublai Khan’s court were jealous of them. 

The Polos asked the emperor to let them return to Venice. 

One day Kublai Khan received a message from Arghun, the 
khan of Persia. Arghun wrote that his wife, a Mongol princess, 
had died. He asked Kublai Khan to send him a beautiful princess 
from the same Mongol tribe to be his new bride. 

The way to Persia by land was blocked by war. The Polos 
said that they knew another way to Persia. They would go by 
sea. They would be glad to take the princess to Persia. Then 
they could go on to Venice. Kublai Khan sadly let them go. 

The three Polos, along with the princess and six hundred 
nobles from the emperor’s court, sailed away from China in four- 
teen large ships. Marco Polo studied the sea charts along the way 
to learn more about this part of the world. They sailed past the 
Malay Peninsula to Sumatra. They stopped at India. 

It took them two years to reach Persia. Many of the six 
hundred nobles died of sickness and hardship during the long 
voyage, but the Polos were used to such travel. They took the 
princess to Arghun’s palace. But he, too, had died in the mean- 
time. So the princess became the bride of Arghun’s son. While 
the Polos were still in Persia, the news came that Kublai Khan 
had also died. The Polos knew then that they would never return 
to China. 

Marco Polo had left Venice when he was seventeen years old. 
He was thirty-nine now. His father and his uncle were old men. 
They were changed. Venice was changed too. Merchants were 
building beautiful palaces. Churches were being made more 
beautiful. Merchants were bringing sculptures from Greece and 
Constantinople to make Venice a more beautiful city. 

The Polos had a hard time finding their old home in the city 
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with all its changes. At last they found the courtyard of the Polo 
house. They knocked at the door. The relatives who were staying 
in the house thought that Marco and his father and uncle were 
beggars. They did not want to let the travelers into the house, 
but Marco, Nicolo, and Maffeo Polo pushed their way in. Other 
relatives in the city were brought to the house, and the travelers 
tried to prove to them that they were really Polos. 

A few days later there was a great feast in the Polo house. 
All the family of Polos in Venice and their friends were invited. 
Marco, his father, and his uncle came in fine robes of red satin. 
Before the feast began, they went out of the room and took off 
their red satin robes, and came back in finer robes of red damask. 
The robes they took off they gave to the servants. The three 
travelers went out of the room again and this time they came back 
in even finer robes of red velvet. They gave their red damask 
robes to relatives in the room. They left the room again. This 
time they came back in clothes that were in fashion in Venice. They 
gave the red velvet robes to friends in the room. Everyone was 
amazed. How could anyone have so much fine cloth. And how 
could anyone afford to give it away! The Polos explained that it 
was a Chinese custom to give away one’s robes. Now the relatives 
and friends knew that the three travelers were not common beg- 
gars. 

When the feast was over and the servants had all gone from 
the room, the three travelers brought in the rags that they had 
worn when they had knocked at the door of the Polo house three 
days before. They began to rip the rags apart. Out dropped rubies, 
sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, and pearls! Now, indeed, the rela- 
tives were convinced that the three strangers were Marco, Nicolo, 
and Maffeo Polo. 

A few years later Marco Polo was sailing as the captain of 
a Venetian warship. He was captured in a battle with the war- 
ships of Genoa, another trading city, that was fighting with Venice. 
Marco Polo was taken to prison in Genoa. From there he wrote 
to his father in Venice, asking him to send him the notes he had 
made on his travels in Asia. While he was in prison, Marco told 
the stories of his travels to the other prisoners. One of them wrote 
the stories down and later gathered them together into a book. 

Marco Polo’s stories delighted the prisoners. Even the jailors 
liked to listen to them. About a year later he was released and re- 
turned to Venice. There he continued to tell his stories. Because 
he told that Kublai Khan had an income of more than 10 millions © 


in gold ducats and because he used the word millions so many 
times when he spoke of those faraway lands in the East, people 
began to call him Marco Millions. 

Many people did not believe Marco Polo’s stories. They 
thought he had made them up. When he was dying, some friends 
asked him to confess that he had made up most of what he told. 
Marco Polo said, ‘I have told only half of what I have seen.” 

Marco Polo died in 1324. 

Copies were made of Marco Polo’s book. These copies were 
written by hand. Later more copies were printed on printing 
presses. The book was translated into many languages. 

One hundred and sixty-eight years after Marco Polo died, a 
great explorer took a copy of Marco Polo’s book with him on his 
sailing ship. The explorer studied the book carefully as he sailed 
toward what he thought was India. This man believed Marco 
Polo’s stories. He was Christopher Columbus. 


The Noble City of Kin-sai 
from the Notebooks of Marco Polo 


Kin-sai means “heavenly city.”’ It was in the midst of rich 
countryside where all kinds of grains, vegetables, and fruits grew 
in abundance, and where for miles around there were castles and 
big houses and beautiful gardens. It was easy to understand how 
the beautiful city got its name. 

The city itself seemed to ride upon water. On one side was 
a large lake. On the other side was a big river. Streets and canals 
crossed through the city. Water from the river flowed through 
the canals, into the lake, and then to the ocean, and so the canals 
were kept clean. There were many bridges in the city. The bridges 
over the big canals had arches so high that ships with masts could 
pass under them. Yet the slopes of the bridges were not too steep 
for carriages to pass over. 

On every important bridge were five watchmen by day and 
five by night. They announced the hours of the day by striking 
a wooden instrument. At night, watchmen went through the city 
streets to see that all lights and fires were out in the houses, and 
that no one lingered in the streets. 

The wide main street ran from one end of the city to the 
other. It was lined with big houses and gardens, and spaced out 
along it were ten big market squares. Stone warehouses stood 


along the canal, and to these warehouses the merchants from 
India and other lands brought their goods. 

Markets were held three times a week in the big market 
squares. Such crowds of people filled the streets that one might 
wonder if there was food enough to feed them all. But one had 
only to look into the markets for the answer. There one could 
always find plenty of meat: deer, rabbits, pheasants, ducks, geese, 
and fish. All through the year there was a great variety of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Tall houses stood around the big squares. On the ground 
floors were handicraft shops and shops where spices, drugs, jewelry, 
and pearls were sold. 

In the streets that led away from the market squares there 
were doctors and also astrologers who were magicians and taught 
reading and writing. In these streets were also many public baths. 
The people of Kin-sai thought it was healthy to bathe in cold 
water before their meals. There were also warm-water baths for 
visitors to the city. 

The masters of the handicraft shops did not work with their 
hands. Nor did their wives, whom they treated with great respect. 
They spent much money to beautify their homes with paintings 
and fine wood carving. 

The people of Kin-sai were a peaceful people. They were 
honest merchants and craftsmen, friendly to each other, and 
friendly to strangers who visited their city. But they did not 
like soldiers. Perhaps the soldiers of Kublai Khan reminded them 
that they were not ruled by their own people. 

It was the custom for parents to write down the day, hour, 
and minute when a child was born. Then they asked an astrologer 
to write down under what sign of the heavens the child was born. 
Later when the child had grown up and was about to take a trip 
or choose a wife or carry out business, the writing was handed 
to an astrologer who studied it and advised the young person 
what was best to do. 

The streets were paved with brick and stone. But on the 
main street, only the sides were paved and the center was filled 
in with gravel. When it rained, the street stayed dry, for the 
rain fell into drains in the gravel and was carried off into the canals. 

Covered carriages with curtains and cushions of silk moved 
along the streets. At the end of the workday, people liked to hire 
a carriage and ride about the city. 

The big lake was surrounded by beautiful homes, temples, 
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gardens, and tall trees. In the center of the lake were two islands. 
On each island there were little summerhouses and one large 
beautiful building with many apartments. These were kept up by 
public money. When the people wanted to celebrate a wedding or 
give a big party, they could use one of these islands. 

When the day’s work was done, many of the people of Kin-sai 
took great pleasure in riding about the lake on pleasure boats 
and enjoying the beautiful views. 

Every father or housekeeper had to put a note on the door 
of his house. It showed the name of everyone in the house and the 
number of his horses. If anyone died or moved away, the name 
was crossed off. In this way, the officers of the city knew how many 
people lived there. 

Kublai Khan, the emperor of China, received taxes from the 
city. There were taxes on salt, sugar, and wine, and on goods 
that were sold outside the city. There were high taxes on goods 
that were brought in from other countries such as India. In one 
year the emperor received over 16 million ducats in taxes from 
Kin-sai. If an emperor receives so much from only one-ninth of 
his great lands, then imagine how much he must get from the 
whole of them! 


The Marriage of Venice to the Sea 
by Dorothy Senesh 


For hundreds of years Venice was famous throughout Europe for 
its great wealth, its beautiful buildings, and its works of art. But 
what interested many visitors were the city’s lively, colorful festi- 
vals. People came great distances to see and take part in these gay 
celebrations. 

One of the festivals had special meaning for the Venetians. It 
was the Marriage of Venice to the Sea, which took place in the spring 
of each year. The Venetians gathered at the doge’s palace to watch. 
At last the doge would step forth from his palace dressed in splendid 
robes, followed by the Council of Nobles, the priests, and important 
foreign visitors. Striding to the dock, the doge boarded a huge 
gondola covered with gilt and gold cloth. The gondola was rowed 
across the lagoon toward the open sea. The people of Venice followed 
in hundreds and hundreds of boats. 
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When the doge’s gondola came to the point where the lagoon 
opened out to the sea, a priest blessed the sea, sprinkling it with 
holy water. Then the doge stood up in the gondola and tossed a 
golden ring into the sea. As he did, he called out, ““We wed thee, 
oh our sea, as a sign that we shall be your true master forever.”’ 

After the ceremony everyone returned to the city, where they 
celebrated for days. They were celebrating Venice’s great power at 
sea, its huge merchant fleet, the skill of its sailors, the bravery of 
its warriors. With the marriage to the sea, the people of Venice 
were saying that they were the rulers of the water and could defend 
the sea against all rivals. 

During the festival, tables and booths were set up in the great 
square. Every workshop in Venice showed samples of its goods. 
Merchants from many countries came to Venice at this time to see 
the samples and order the goods they wanted. Festivals like this 
brought many visitors to Venice. The visitors spent their money in 
the city’s stores, at its booths, and hotels. So the city earned income 
back from the festivals on which it spent so much money. 

But most of all, the festivals were an expression of the Vene- 
tians’ pride in their city. 


The Fortunes of Venice Change 
By Dorothy Senesh 


For hundreds of years fortune had been good to Venice and its 
people. The Venetians had grown rich sailing the seas and carrying 
goods between the lands of the East and those of the West. But 
when Christopher Columbus was a small boy, the fortunes of 
Venice began to change. 

It was about that time that Venice fought a number of wars 
with some of the Italian cities on the mainland. The Venetians 
wanted to be sure that they could get food from the mainland. They 
were also afraid that some of the cities on the mainland might try 
to stop Venetian and other merchants on their way to the market 
of Venice. Venice won these wars and conquered many of the main- 
land cities. Venice was sure of its food supplies, and the overland 
trade route was made safe for the merchants. But Venice became 
involved in the wars and hatreds between the many mainland 
cities. The Venetians had to spend more money for armies and 
defense. 


At this same time another powerful and warlike people, the 
Turks, began to conquer the lands in the East where the Venetians 
did so much of their trading. The Turks even conquered Constan- 
tinople, where Venice owned land and warehouses and had much 
wealth. For a while the Venetians tried to trade with the Turks 
as they had with those who had ruled the eastern lands before. But 
as Turkish power spread, Venice lost more and more trade. Venice 
fought many wars with the Turks, lasting for sixteen years. The 
Venetians fought bravely and won some great sea battles. But the 
Turks won the wars. Little by little, they won many of the islands 
and port cities where the Venetians had had their colonies and 
warehouses. Venice was losing its richest trade. 


Still another blow struck Venice at this time. Venice had grown 
rich because it had been the largest trader of goods between the 
lands of the East and those of the West. But the countries of the 
West began to build their own merchant fleets. They sent out ex- 
plorers to find new sea routes straight to India and China. An ex- 
plorer from Portugal found a sea route to India by sailing around 
Africa. English and French, Dutch and Spanish explorers were soon 
finding new sea routes too. These countries no longer needed Venice 
to meet the caravans in the Kast and ship the goods to them in the 
West. Now these countries could sail to India and China on their 
own ships. They no longer had to pay the Venetians’ high prices. 


Slowly the trade of Venice shrank smaller and smaller. The 
rich and proud city gradually lost its wealth and power. This did 
not happen all at once or even very quickly. It took hundreds of 
years. And for many of those long years Venice remained a rich, 
colorful city where great artists painted beautiful pictures and 
great architects built grand buildings. People still came from other 
lands to visit the beautiful city and enjoy its gay festivals. 


Venetians continued to make many wonderful things. From 
their years of trading they had seen many fine wares and had 
learned how to make such things themselves. The leather work, 
the cloths of silk and gold, the metal and wood carving, and the 
jewelry which the ships had brought to Venice’s shops and palaces 
and churches had filled Venetian craftsmen with excitement and 
new ideas for their own work. And they in turn became world- 
famous for their skill in making these things. 

Long ago the Venetians sailed to far parts of the world to bring 
home riches. Today people come from all over the world to Venice 
to see the city that the Venetians of long ago made so beautiful. 


Burano—Island of Laces 


by Jacobka Van den Nagle 


Just a few miles from the magnificence of St. Mark’s Palace 
and the splendid palaces of the Grand Canal lies an island of quiet 
simple beauty, called Burano. Nestled deep among the many islands 
of the Venice lagoon, this little island neighborhood is famous as 
the Island of Laces. 


Along narrow streets are tiny pink and blue houses that reflect 
their owners’ hard work and love of order. Small fishing boats rest 
in the harbor. Here and there a fisherman can be seen at work 
mending the great nets. In the doorways, in the kitchens, in the 
town squares, everywhere—the women and girls of Burano can be 
seen working linen thread into the fine lace work for which Burano 
is famous. 


Life on Burano has remained much the same for hundreds of 
years. Each night the men leave on their fishing boats, and in the 
morning return with their night’s catch of fish. Each day the women 
rise to begin their lacemaking, while the men go to sleep after the 
long night’s work. Everyone on Burano must work hard. The chil- 
dren begin early to prepare themselves for their parts in the island 
industries. The boys learn skill in fishing from their fathers, and 
the girls begin their study of the art of lacemaking when they are 
eight years old. 


The School of Laces is a small building in the main square, but 
it is the most important building on the island. Here the girls 
receive careful training and practice until each becomes a specialist 
in certain of the old lace patterns. When she becomes skilled 
enough, each girl will contribute her share to the work of hundreds 
of hands that goes into every length of the beautiful lace that is 
Burano’s art. The women talk and tell stories as they work, just 
as generations of women have done before them. 


In other parts of the world, machine-made lace is produced 
very quickly. But it takes long hours of careful work to make 
beautiful handmade lace. 

With its two industries of fishing and lacemaking, there are 
no smoky factories on Burano, and no noisy traffic. The island is 
very quiet and beautiful; but there is very little money. The life 
of Burano’s people is one of hard work, peace, and poverty. 
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The Printing Presses of Venice 
by Dorothy Senesh 


About the time that Christopher Columbus was born, a printer 
in Germany invented a printing press with movable type. By the 
time Christopher Columbus grew up to become an explorer and 
sail to America, there were already many such printing presses 
in Europe, turning out many, many books. 

Many printers came to Venice to set up their shops or to find 
work. Printers came to Venice from Germany, France, and other 
countries. Why? Because people came to Venice from many parts 
of the world to buy many different kinds of goods. People in Venice 
had money to buy. Venice was a marketplace for the world. 

The Venetian government supported the printing trade. It 
granted copyrights to protect authors from having dishonest 
printers print their works. It made rules about the kind of paper 
to be used, the wages of workers in the shops, the cost of the books. 
The government wanted this trade to be an honest one. 

During these years the Venetians were fighting the Turks, and 
the Venetians were losing. The Turks won the great city of Con- 
stantinople, and many of the Greek scholars and scribes of that 
city had to flee. Many fled to Venice. They took with them the 
writings of the poets and wise men of the Golden Age of Greece. 
These writings were handwritten on parchment. Only a few Greek 
scholars knew the fine thoughts that were written on those pieces 
of parchment. 

A young printer named Aldus also came to Venice. He set up 
a printing press. Aldus was a scholar too. He welcomed the Greek 
scholars to his home and shop. With their help he translated the 
writings of the Greeks of long ago into the language of Italy. They 
transferred the writings of the great Greek poets and wise men as 
correctly as possible to the pages of printed books. 

Aldus wanted to print more and more writings of the ancient 
Greeks. In just twenty-one years Aldus printed all the writings of 
the great Greek poets and wise men. You can imagine the excite- 
ment in his print shop from his motto: ‘‘If you must speak to Aldus, 
be quick, for time is running away fast!”’ 

Aldus printed the writings of Plato. It was Plato who told the 
stories of Socrates. Now Socrates would speak again to many 
people—from the printed pages of books. 
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As busy as Aldus was, he found time every week to meet with a 
group of men to study and talk about the ideas of the Greeks of 
long ago. Many other such groups of people came together to talk 
about the old ideas of the Greeks that suddenly were becoming 
young again. Many such groups began to collect libraries of the 
newly printed books. Soon the excitement for ideas that had stirred 
the Athenians of the Golden Age broke out into a bigger world 
than Athens. 
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Venice, the shipping, and the nature of land travel at that 
time. Most of the children will be able to read the story for 
themselves. 


GOTTLIEB, GERALD. The First Book of the Mediterranean. New York: 
Watts, 1960. Good presentation of the history of trading and 
exploration on the Mediterranean. There is a single chapter 
on Venice, devoted to the high point of its supremacy on the sea, 
but the book as a whole is valuable in providing the children 
with a background to the study of the city. Good readers will be 
able to handle the text on their own; the teacher will want to 
read it to the class as a whole. 


RucGorr, Mitton. Marco Polo’s Adventures in China. New York: 
American Heritage, 1964. A beautifully illustrated book that 
includes paintings, maps, and illuminations of the period. The 
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want to read it aloud. 


SasEK, Mrrosnav. This Is Venice. New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
A good description of the city, with large, colorful pictures 
that will give the children a feeling for its flavor. The text is 
brief and not too difficult for the children to read alone. 


Films 


People of Venice. 16 min., 16mm, b & w or color. Churchill Films. 
To show the children modern life in Venice and the grandeur 
of the buildings and monuments of the past. The everyday 
lives of two boys are followed through the streets and canals, 
and the traffic of the waterways is emphasized. 


Venice—Queen City of the Adriatic. 11 min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. To show the children the 
major features of the islands of the city, with a background of 
the city’s origin, its rise to power, its decline as a trading city, 
its economy today, and its special charm as the city of canals. 


Filmstrip 


We Visit Italy. 26 frames. Eye Gate House. To give the children 
an overview of the country and the major cities of Rome, 
Milan, Naples, Genoa, Turin, and Venice. Historic landmarks 
are emphasized, as is the economic life of the country today. 
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LESSON 15: A City Rises from Ashes: ROTTERDAM 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To help the children discover that— 


Rotterdam, like many other European cities, was almost com- 
pletely destroyed during World War II. After the war, the 
people of Rotterdam had to decide how to rebuild their city. 


Because land is scarce in the Netherlands, Rotterdam has 
special problems. 


a) Much of Rotterdam is built on land that is below sea 
level, separated from the sea by dikes. 


6) New land for farms and cities in the Netherlands must 
be taken from the sea. 


c) Rotterdam, like other cities of the Netherlands, must be 
planned in relation to the rest of the country. 


Owing to the small size and geographic location of the Nether- 
lands, Rotterdam depends for its livelihood upon other Euro- 
pean nations. 


Today new Rotterdam is being carefully planned and rebuilt. 


a) Neighborhoods have been divided from each other accord- 
ing to their functions. 


b) Walks for pedestrians, paths for bicycle riders, and streets 
for cars, trucks, and buses have been carefully separated 
from each other. 


ce) Old buildings of historical importance or beauty have 
been preserved. 


d) 'The growth of Rotterdam has been planned and controlled 
so that the greenbelt between cities and the farmland that 
serves as a significant base for the Netherlands’ economy 
will be preserved. 


THE CASE STUDY 


After reading the case study ‘tA City Rises from Ashes: Rotter- 
dam,” on page 252 of the text, the class can use the following ques- 
tions and suggested activities to stimulate thoughtful discussion 
of Rotterdam and its problems. 


1. What is the meaning of the title of the story? What is the 
meaning of the statue without a heart? Do you think this is a 
good symbol for the city of Rotterdam? Why? What do you 
think the people of the city feel when they look at the statue? 
Can you think of other cities that have special symbols? Can 
a city’s symbol tell us anything about what the city is like? 


2. After the class learns what happened to Rotterdam and other 
European cities during the war, the teacher may wish to re- 
view with them the various references that have been made to 
war during the course of the year’s work on cities. We know 
that Babylon, Bruges, and London had walls around them. 
And we know that Pittsburgh was originally a fort. In each 
case, the city’s walls offered protection to those who lived in 
or around the city. The teacher can focus the children’s at- 
tention on the relation between modern war and cities by ask- 
ing: Why would a wall have been useless in the case of Rotter- 
dam? Using only older weapons, such as swords, spears, and 
bows and arrows, could a city like Rotterdam have been totally 
destroyed? Do cities have much protection today? Do you 
agree with those who say that unless men learn to live in 
peace, cities will be things of the past? 


3. Where is Rotterdam located? Study the map of Rotterdam 
and the ring cities in the text. (The teacher should supplement 
the maps in the text with an elevation map of northwestern 
Europe.) Can you see why Rotterdam is a busy port? Why is 
its location better than if it were directly on the ocean? Notice 
that Rotterdam is near the mouths of both the Maas and the | 


Rhine rivers. Where do these rivers lead? With what important 
trading countries do these two rivers and their canals connect 
Rotterdam? Why is this important? Does Switzerland have 
any seaports? How does this help merchants and shippers in 
Rotterdam earn a profit? 


Can you tell from the map whether the land around Rotter- 
dam is good for farming? (Here the teacher may wish briefly 
to review basic map-reading skills with the class.) Is Rotter- 
dam very far from other large cities in the Netherlands? What 
are some of these cities? If each of these cities continues to 
grow, what will happen to the green spaces and the farmland 
between them? Why would this be bad for the country? The 
teacher can point out that although the Netherlands’ great 
population density makes the problem acute, other areas of 
the world are facing a similar problem. 


How can part of the Netherlands’ land be “‘below sea level’’? 
What keeps the sea from pouring over the land? Look at an 
elevation map. What color is most of the land around Rotter- 
dam? What does this tell you? Now look at the second map in 
the text. This map shows the new dams and dikes the Dutch 
plan to build, and the areas they plan to claim from the sea. 
Think about the cost of building the dams and dikes and pump- 
ing out the seawater and then treating the soil to get rid of the 
salt. Do you think land in the Netherlands is expensive or 
cheap? Why? Do you think the Dutch are lazy? Why not? 
Compare this way of getting new land with the way new land 
was usually acquired in the United States until quite recently. 
Why can’t the Dutch just clear away forests? 

The children can conclude this part of the discussion by 
writing an essay entitled ‘“‘What the Map Tells Us About 
Rotterdam and the Netherlands.” 


Why did the planners have to plan the rebuilding of Rotterdam 
so carefully? 


a) Land is scarce and it is therefore important that its use 
be carefully planned. 


b) The planners must look far into the future, since once 
land is used, it is very expensive to change its use. 


The children can review the main points of Lesson 12, ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood Planning,’”’ OUR WoRKING WoRLD: Neighborhoods at 
Work. The teacher can measure the effect of the year’s work 
on the children’s comprehension of the differences between de- 
termining land use through law and determining it through 
market price. 


Why might a businessman have a difficult time getting a per- 
mit to build a cloth factory in Rotterdam? Why have the 
people of the Netherlands decided to divide the labor among 
their cities? What might happen if every city did whatever it 
wished without considering the good of the whole country? 
What are the special kinds of work done by the people of 
Rotterdam? 

The class can design a visual display of the ring cities of the 
Netherlands based on the map in the text. Beside each city 
the children can indicate the most important work done by 
the people of the city. They can also discuss why each city 
was chosen for its particular jobs. For example, Rotterdam 
was an obvious choice for a port. Oil refineries and steel mills 
must depend upon imports, and because the Netherlands has 
neither crude oil nor iron ore, these industries must be closely 
connected with a port. The class may discover that some of 
the choices depended upon businesses or institutions already 
in the cities, like the great university at Leiden. The teacher 
can supplement the materials of the text by referring the 
children to encyclopedia articles on each of the cities. 


To help the children understand the great value of land in 
the Netherlands and the resourcefulness of the Dutch people 
in making the most of available resources, the teacher can 
read the essay ““The Glass Farms”’ to the class. The following 
questions may serve to bring out the main points of the essay. 

Why have the Dutch people decided to grow fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers in glass houses? How does this give them 
more than one growing season in a single year? Why is fast 
transportation so important to the glass farmers? Why have 
the glass farmers divided the labor so that they do not all grow 
the same crops? Find the area of the glass farms on the map 
in the text. How is this another example of the specialized use 
of their land by the Dutch? 
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How many ways can you think of in which the new Rotterdam 
is like the old? (Rotterdam continues to be a port city.) Why? 
Why were some of the old buildings preserved, and even rebuilt 
to look as they had before the war? Compare the pictures of 
old and new Rotterdam shown in the text. What similarities 
and differences can you detect? 


Why did the people of Rotterdam decide to separate bicycles, 
cars, buses, trucks, and pedestrians? Would the separation 
make it more pleasant for the pedestrians? Would it make 
driving more pleasant for automobile drivers? Would separate 
roads help to hurry buses in and out of the city at rush hour? 
Would it help to reduce transportation time and therefore the 
cost of trucking goods in and out of the city? How? 


If land is so scarce in Rotterdam, how can the people use so 
much of it for parks and open spaces? How does the use of tall 
buildings help to use space more efficiently? The Dutch built 
some very tall buildings, but they did not want their city to 
be filled with skyscrapers. Can you understand why this is so? 


Why is it better for all the trains to come to one central station 
rather than to several? How are the new wholesale building 
and the Building Center similar to the new train depot? 


The teacher may wish to point out to the children that the 
Netherlands—together with Belgium, Luxembourg, France, 
Italy, and Germany—is a member of the European Common 
Market, and that these six nations work and plan together 
almost as though they were states in a single economic fed- 
eration. The class can be asked to locate each of these countries 
on the map and see how their principal trading cities are con- 
nected with Rotterdam. This will help the children to under- 
stand that Rotterdam is one of the chief port cities not only 
for the Netherlands, but for the other five countries as well. 

Rotterdam is currently building a new port, called Europoort. 
It is shown on the map in the text. What does the name of the 
new port tell you about its use? Why do you think the Rotter- 
dammers are so busy building new docks and warehouses? The 
people of Rotterdam feel very happy about the future of their 
city. Can you imagine why? 


15. 


If it happens that the study of the city of Rotterdam comes 
at the end of the school year, the teacher can plan work on 
this unit for the month of May to honor the people of Rotter- 
dam for their courage and hard work in rebuilding their city. 


STORY 


The Glass Farms 


by Anna Cannoli 


Land is very scarce in the small country of the Netherlands. 


Yet many people live there. With so many people and so little 


land, it is difficult to raise enough food for all the people. 


With land so scarce and valuable, Dutch farmers must be 


careful and clever. They must get as much food as possible from 
their farms. They are always looking for new and better ways to 


raise more food. In the last few years they have found a very 
special way indeed. Dutch farms are going under glass. 


Between the cities of Rotterdam and the Hague, there are 


hundreds of glasshouses. But no one lives in them. They are farms 
under glass. 


The soil here is very good. The land is all flat, so no mountains 


block out the sun with their shadows. Nearby there are many cities 
where people want to buy good foods. The foods from the glass 
farms travel to the cities on trains, trucks, boats and barges, and 
even on airplanes. Almost half a billion dollars worth of glass farm 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers are sold in these markets every year. 


Winter never gets inside the glasshouses. They are heated to 


the right growing temperature all year. This heating makes it 
possible for the glasshouse farmers to sell tomatoes in January 
and tulips in September. They can grow crops all year round. 


Recently, large deposits of natural gas were discovered under 


the North Sea. It is piped to the Netherlands. Many glasshouses 


are being heated by this new, convenient fuel. Now, heating the 


glasshouses is cheaper than it was with other fuels. 


Many of the farmers are specializing in certain crops. In some 


of the glasshouses only tomatoes or lettuce or cucumbers are © 
grown. Other glasshouses are for grapes, melons, red peppers, or is 
flowers. The farmers sell these crops to buyers from many parts of — 
Europe. Flowers are even flown to the United States. 


Fruits, vegetables, and flowers must move very quickly from 
the farm to the table or they will spoil. No one wants to buy spoiled 
foods or wilted flowers. To help hurry their crops along their way 
to consumers, the glass farmers have built special market buildings. 
There wholesale buyers select and buy the foods and flowers they 
want. They can hire people right in the building to help pack and 
ship their orders. Hundreds of skilled packers load the crops on 
the trains or boats or planes that speed the crops off to markets 
in other cities and countries. 

The very next day families in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and 
many cities in nearby Belgium, France, and Germany may be 
eating salads of fresh green lettuce and bright red tomatoes. They 
may not know it, but they will owe their pleasure to the clever 
glass farmers of the Netherlands. 
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Films. The travels of Willem, a young Dutch boy, on a canal 
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The Netherlands. (Filmstrip No. 813.) Audio Visual Division, 
Popular Science Publishing Co. The history, geography, econ- 
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an overview of the country including geography, customs, 
rural and urban life, and the major industries and commerce. 
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LESSON 16: A City That Has More 
People than Jobs: CALCUTTA 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 
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To acquaint the children with the character and problems of 
a large city in an underdeveloped country through the study 
of Calcutta, India. 


Specifically, in the case of Calcutta, to help the children dis- 
cover that, like many other large cities, Calcutta has problems 
caused by— 


a) Rapid population growth. 
b) A-shortage of decent housing. 


c) ‘Transportation needs. 


To bring out that Calcutta, as a large city in an under- 
developed country, has special problems of — 


a) Food shortages. 
6) Unemployment and underemployment. 


c) Too little tax income to meet its tremendous needs in 
public construction and social welfare. 


To help the children understand that Calcutta, as a large city 
in a predominately traditional society, has special problems 
of — 


a) 'The inability or unwillingness of workers to change jobs 
or become part of another social group. 


6) The reluctance of many residents to recognize and try to 
deal with citywide problems that go beyond the interests 
of their ethnic or caste group. 


c) The division of the city into socially isolated villages. 


THE CASE STUDY 


To gain an idea of the problems faced by a city located in an 
underdeveloped country, the children can read the case study ““A 
City That Has More People than Jobs: Calcutta’”’, on page 260 of 
the text. Afterward the teacher can raise the following questions 
to stimulate discussion and develop understanding. 


1. Where is Calcutta? The children should first study a globe or 
world map to discover the location of India and Calcutta in 
relation to the United States. Then, if a large map of India is 
available, the children can study it to discover that Calcutta is 
a port city on a large river and that it is relatively close to 
the border of East Pakistan. 

The children should discuss how Calcutta’s location on a 
large river near the ocean affects its trade with other cities and 
nations. (It can obtain goods from inland areas by river 
transportation and carry on an extensive foreign trade by 
oceangoing ships.) 


2. Why has Calcutta’s population grown so rapidly? (More 
children are being born in India now. Because of better 
medical care, more of these children live to become grown- 
ups. Many, many people come from the overcrowded country- 
side to Calcutta to look for better jobs.) 


3. Why do so many of the people who live in the countryside 
have difficulty earning a living there? (As the number of 
people has increased, the size of the plot of land for each 
person has gotten smaller and smaller. These small plots are 
hard to farm with modern methods, so very primitive methods 
are used and the crops are hardly enough to feed the families 
that work the fields.) 


a 


Why didn’t Calcutta’s area expand as its population grew? 
(The city is hemmed in by marshland that is difficult to build 
on.) 


How do most of the people who come to Calcutta earn their 
livelihood? Why do so many people do manual labor? To 
help the children understand the reasons, the situation in 
Calcutta can be contrasted to that in the United States. In 
the United States, machines have replaced the muscles of 
men in doing many kinds of work. But in India there are not 
enough savings available to buy nearly so many machines as 
we have in the United States. There are, however, many 
workers available and because there are so many of them, 
labor is cheap. Most of the workplaces depend on human 
labor to produce goods and services instead of depending on 
machines. In the United States, labor today is relatively ex- 
pensive, so there is always a reason to buy still more machines 
to do the work, and there are enough savings available so 
that the factory owners can buy more machines. 


Why do so many workers live alone without their families in 
Calcutta? (They cannot afford to bring their families to the 
city. Also, those who come to Calcutta looking for work do 
not feel that they are Calcuttans. They remain loyal to the 
villages from which they came. While they are working, many 
do not spend much of the money they earn in Calcutta. 
Instead, they send it home to support their families. If these 
people lose their jobs, they return to their home villages.) 


How does the fact that the workers send much of their money 
home to their families in the villages affect the businesses of 
Calcutta? (It means that there is less buying power in the 
city and therefore fewer retail shops and similar services. If 
all the money were spent in the city, there would probably 
be more jobs there.) 


How are job choices made in Calcutta? Do people often think 
that they can do only what their family has done in the past? 
Do we think this way about jobs in the United States? 


How do people live in Calcutta? What are the houses like? 
To what extent does the city protect the health of the people? 
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(The photographs in the text can be used to help develop 
discussion of these questions.) 


What means of transportation are found in Calcutta? After 
studying the photographs in the case study, the children 
might make drawings to show the great variety of transpor- 
tation used in Calcutta. They might also discuss how the 
simultaneous use of rickshaws, automobiles, and wagons 
drawn by water buffalo and by humans, all moving along the 
roads at different speeds, hinder each other’s progress and 
cause serious transportation problems. 


What is needed to build more industries in Calcutta and pro- 
vide more jobs? The discussion of this question should focus 
on the need for savings to buy the necessary tools and ma- 
chines, for skilled labor to use these tools and machines, for 
enterprising businessmen to organize production, and for mar- 
kets (demand) to stimulate the building of factories. The class 
should be asked which of these things are available in Cal- 
cutta. The children may discover that almost none of them 
are. This discovery points up the major difficulties faced by 
many underdeveloped countries. The lack of savings, of a 
trained labor force, of experienced businessmen, and of con- 
sumer spending power stifle development. 


Why is the job of city planner so important in Calcutta? 
Discussion of this question should bring out that many things 
that would be taken care of almost automatically in a city 
in the United States, whether by individual families, busi- 
nesses, volunteers, or long-established government services, 
require planning in a city where the great mass of the people 
have recently come from villages and have developed no 
feeling for city living and where both business and volunteer 
efforts are on a much smaller scale than in the United States. 


ACTIVITIES 


Ls 


To help the children discover how the people of Calcutta re- 
gard their city and its neighborhoods, the teacher can read 
the story ‘‘Calcutta, a City of Many Villages’ to the class. 
Afterward the class should discuss how keeping their village 
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ways limits the newcomers’ choice of jobs, friends, and neigh- 
borhoods. To deepen the children’s understanding of these 
limitations, the teacher can have the class perform some of 
the related activities below. 


As a follow-up to the story “Calcutta, a City of Many Vil- 
lages,” the class can stage the following sociodramas. A number 
of children should be appointed to represent different neigh- 
borhoods and each given a badge or hat of colored paper to 
wear. The different colors are to stand for the different lan- 
guages and religions of the people of Calcutta and for the 
different villages from which they come. The remainder of 
the class should be divided into as many groups as there are 
neighborhoods and each group assigned a color corresponding 
to that of one of the neighborhoods. The following situations 
can then be acted out. 


a) People arrive in Calcutta from their villages. The teacher 
asks which neighborhood each newcomer will probably 
join. On the basis of what they have learned about Cal- 
cutta, the children should decide that each newcomer 
will go to live in the neighborhood where the color matches 
that of his hat or badge. After the children have distrib- 
uted themselves in this patchwork of neighborhoods, 
they can discuss the fact that similar decisions were often 
made by newcomers to American cities when they first 
arrived from other countries. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that when immigrants to the United States learned 
English and obtained better jobs, they sometimes left the 
neighborhoods in which they had first settled and their 
children very often left the old neighborhood when they 
grew up. Immigrants to Calcutta, however, as well as 
their children, are much more likely to stay in the same 
neighborhood. 


b) While the class is still divided into neighborhood groups, 
one of the children decides to visit friends in another 
neighborhood. The class can discuss whether the child 
will be more likely to find friends in the next neighbor- 
hood which is of a different hat or badge color or across the 
room where there is another neighborhood of the same 
color as the child’s own. This will help the children realize 
that in Calcutta people from one neighborhood often 


travel long distances to visit another neighborhood where 
there are people from the same village, or who have the 
same religion and language as their own. They do this 
rather than make friends with people nearby who have 
a different language or religion. The children can also 
discuss how people in the United States usually select 
their friends. 


c) A man from one neighborhood introduces himself to a 
man in another neighborhood. It should be noted that 
the two men will not identify themselves as Calcuttans. 
Instead, they will talk about the state, the village, or 
the neighborhood to which they belong. Such an ex- 
perience might be contrasted with a similar one in a large 
American city. 


d) 'Two parents decide that their son should be married. 
They leave the city and go back to the country village 
from which they came. They talk with the parents of a 
girl to discover if they would be willing to give their 
daughter in marriage to their son. 

The class might discuss how young people in the United 
States meet and choose the person each will marry. 


To deepen their understanding of Calcutta’s problems, the 
children can be organized into a panel to discuss the topic 
“How Our City Is Different from Calcutta.’’ Each of the 
children on the panel can choose one of the following topics: 
standard of living; public health services; method of choosing 
jobs; ties to the neighborhood, to the city, to the place to 
which one came. As a follow-up to the panel discussion the 
topics can be used as the subjects for a short composition 
that the children could write. The best essays could then be 
read to the class. 


To indicate that the people of Calcutta do not always con- 
sider only the good of their own neighborhood or group, the 
teacher can read the story ‘SA Spark of Hope’’ to the class. 
The class can then speculate on whether the time will come 
when most of the people of Calcutta will think that their 
city is more important than their neighborhoods or groups. 


To help the children understand the extent of poverty in Cal- 
cutta, the teacher can read the story ‘*The Hawkers of Cal- 
cutta”’ to the class. Afterward the class can discuss why there 
are so many tiny shops in Calcutta and why the owners earn 
so little income. (The bulk of their customers have very little 
income; there are no customers for expensive goods; there is 
tremendous competition between many small shopowners, all 
of whom have little savings with which to expand.) 

To reinforce the story, the class can act out the following 
sociodrama. About a third of the class can play various 
hawkers while the rest play the roles of customers. The 
hawkers will all have similar items to sell for a price of a few 
pennies. They can set up their shops along one wall of the 
classroom. The customers can then stroll past the row of shops, 
bargaining with the hawkers for the goods. The hawkers 
should do whatever they can to attract customers, stretching 
out their hands to display their goods and shouting about 
how good their goods are or how low the prices are. The 
exercise should acquaint the children with the small-shop 
atmosphere of much of Calcutta and show them that the low 
value of the goods for sale and the vigorous competition be- 
tween the hawkers make it difficult for them to earn more 
than a meager livelihood from their shops. 

The children may also want to prepare a picture story of 
“The Hawkers of Calcutta” with captions. 


To reinforce the children’s understanding of various aspects 
of Calcutta life, the teacher can read the story ‘“The Rick- 
shaw Man’’ to the class and the class can prepare a weekly 
budget showing the rickshaw man’s total income and how he 
spends it. The class can then obtain facts about the income of 
a taxi driver in their own city and make up a similar budget. 
From this exercise the children can gain some understanding 
of the difference between the standards of living of the two 
men. 


To help the children see the difficulty of providing transpor- 
tation for a crowded city like Calcutta and why such apparent- 
ly outmoded means of transportation as the rickshaw are 
needed, they can act out the following scenes. 


ScENE 1. A traffic jam in downtown Calcutta with a traffic 
policeman vainly trying to direct the cars, trucks, rickshaws, 
and pedestrians. The chief of police views the scene and 
decides to stop the use of the slow-moving rickshaws that clog 
the flow of traffic. 


ScENE 2. Children playing the “‘victims’”’ of the police order 
explain how it affects their life. One plays a schoolchild who 
cannot get to school; another, a housewife who has difficulty 
shopping; still another, a small factory owner who wants tin- 
plate delivered. (Background material for these roles can be 
obtained from ‘“‘The Rickshaw Man.”’) They protest to the 
police. 


ScENE 3. The number of protests increases. At this point the 
class should be asked what they think the Calcutta police did 
next. Discussion should bring out that even the terrible traffic 
jams caused by the rickshaws are not as bad as the trans- 
portation shortage that occurs when they are banned. 


As a follow-up to the story and the scenes in Activity 7, the 
class can prepare a picture story, ‘““The Rickshaw Man,” 
with captions. 


To help the children see the effect that workers’ sending 
their earnings home has on the businesses of Calcutta, they 
can act out the following sequence. 


ScENE 1. A rickshaw man takes the money he has earned in 
Calcutta to a store where he spends it on food and clothing 
both for himself and for his family. The storekeeper orders 
more food and clothing to replace what the rickshaw man has 
bought. The storekeeper also hires a helper to bring the goods 
to his store. 


ScENE 2. The rickshaw man earns the same amount of money. 
This time, however, he sends three-quarters of it home to 
his family for them to use in buying their own food and 
clothing. He then goes to the store and spends what is left 
on food and clothing for himself. The storekeeper has food 
and clothing left over. He does not need to order more. He 
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does not employ a helper to bring more. The storekeeper 
himself hardly makes a profit and may have to go out of 
business. 

After acting out the sequence, the class should discuss what 
happens to business in Calcutta when many thousands of 
workers send a large portion of their income home the way 
the rickshaw man did. This draining off of the income earned 
in Calcutta means that there are fewer jobs and business 
opportunities within the city. 


To demonstrate that in an underdeveloped country such as 
India people’s jobs are not always related to their talents 
and abilities, the teacher can write out the following state- 
ments on slips of paper and pass them out to the children: 
“T will be a merchant, because my father was a merchant.” 
“T will be a laborer, because my family cannot afford to send 
me to school.” 

“T will be a clerk, because I come from the state of Madras 
and people from Madras have long been clerks.”’ 

“T studied about business, but I cannot find a job in business 
because there are not enough jobs for all the people who 
study business.”’ 

After the children receive the slips, they should identify 
themselves as young people in Calcutta and read their state- 
ments. The class can then discuss the job choices, comparing 
them with choices in the United States. The discussion should 
bring out that job choices are limited in India because— 


a) Many people are still bound by tradition to do the work 
that their parents did or that has become associated 
with their caste or national group. 


b) Many people do not have the money to go to school, 
and the country is too poor to provide free education 
for all. 


c) Even those who are educated may find that business has 
not developed enough to provide jobs for all those who 
have been trained. 


To help the children realize that some Americans face problems 
similar to those of the Indians who come to Calcutta, they 
can reread the story ‘‘“A New Life in the City,” on page 128 
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of the text and compare the experiences of the family moving 
to Chicago with those of the Indian families moving to Cal- 
cutta. In both cases the families are not really prepared for 
city life and retain some ties with their hometowns. But the 
American family is not limited by tradition to just certain 
types of jobs and there are relatively more jobs available in 
a city like Chicago than in Calcutta. Also, while the American 
family in the story is certainly poor by American standards, 
the father’s income is far higher than the Indian newcomer 
to Calcutta could hope to earn. With greater job choice and 
a chance for higher income, the American family has an 
easier time dealing with its strange and often unfriendly new 
city life. The class should discuss how much of this difference 
is due to the fact that the United States is a great industrial 
country with many more factories and businesses than India 
has, and how much to the fact that Americans are not limited 
by tradition to just certain kinds of jobs. 


To deepen the children’s understanding of the importance of 
a people’s loyalty to their city, the teacher can ask them to 
choose one of the following topics and write a short essay on it: 


“How Athenians Felt About Their City” 

‘*“How Venetians Felt About Their City” 

“How the People of Rotterdam Feel About Their City”’ 
“How the People of Calcutta Feel About Their City” 
*“How I Feel About My City” 


As a concluding activity for Calcutta, the children can be 
asked what plans they would make for Calcutta to solve 
some of the city’s problems. They should be reminded that 
almost any plans they make will cost money that the city 
must pay from taxes it or the government of India collects, 
or from money it borrows. The only other source is aid from 
other countries or from the United Nations. But it should be 
made clear to the planners that usually this aid must be paid 
back too. 


To help the children understand the problems of urbanization 
in underdeveloped countries, the teacher can read the story 
“Lagos” to the class. Afterward the children can compare the 
urbanization process in Calcutta with that in Lagos. These are 
the obvious similarities: 
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a) ‘The kinship loyalties that help people change from rural 
tribal village life to urban living. 


b) How the helpfulness of kinfolk hinders the village folk 
in the city from thinking of themselves as city people 
sharing common problems. 


c) Lack of employment due to the slow economic develop- 
ment of the city and the nation as well as to the lack of 
education of the people. 


To help the children form a visual image of a city in an under- 
developed country, the teacher can show a film about Africa 
to motivate a discussion. After viewing the film the children 
can write short essays about how they think the children live. 
The teacher might invite any parent or friend who has visited 
South or West African cities, or any Peace Corps members 
who have worked in these cities, to tell the children of their 
experiences. 


To help the children gain some insight into why such institu- 
tions as the family, the tribal village, and the city are helpful 
to people living together— 


a) ‘The class can review Lessons 1, 2, and 3 of OUR WORKING 
Wor.Lp: Families at Work. Later they can act out a 
situation showing the importance of rule making in 
families. 


b) The teacher can briefly describe a tribal village with its 
own language and the role of rules and customs in helping 
its people live together in an orderly way. Perhaps the 
class has read stories about American Indians and how 
the rules and customs held the tribe together and pro- 
moted order. 


c) The class can discuss what would happen in cities if 
there were no rules at all. If cities had no rules at all, 
would it be good for many people to live close together? 
Would it not be better for the people to scatter and live 
by themselves or in separate families as lonely food 
gatherers? (The teacher can review the story about Bush- 
men in Lesson 3, Families at Work.) 


d) ‘The children can discuss whether people learn from their 
experiences. Do parents try to pass on what they have 
learned to their children? Do people who work for govern- 
ments also learn by experience? Would not the govern- 
ment of a city like Lagos in a new country like Nigeria 
have a harder time solving city problems than the 
government of a city like your own? Do you think that 
there was a time when your city had difficulty solving 
its problems? Does your city have new problems today 
that it has difficulty solving? 


STORIES 


Calcutta, a City of Many Villages 
by Colin Rosser 


Calcutta is a city with many faces. It is a seaport, a trading 
city, and a manufacturing city. It is also a center of banking and 
finance. It is a center of government, a university city, and a 
center of art and culture. 

Calcutta and its surrounding area is the home for seven million 
people. Yet, in all the city it is hard to find one person who will 
tell you that he is “from Calcutta.’’ Why is this? Why don’t the 
people of Calcutta feel that they are part of the city? The answer 
is a long story. 

The people of Calcutta come from all over the vast country 
of India. They come from other countries as well. On the streets 
of Calcutta you will see people from the mountain states, from 
the countries of Nepal and Bhutan. There are even people from 
far Tibet. You will see Sikhs from the Punjab wearing beards and 
turbans. You will see dark-skinned people from southern India 
and Europeans with fair skins. There are businessmen from western 
India and craftsmen from China. 

Most of the people of Calcutta have come to live close to 
relatives or friends who had moved there months or years before. 
In Calcutta they follow the customs of their villages in the country- 
side. They wear the same kind of clothing and eat the same kind 
of food as they did in their villages. Because most of the people of 
Calcutta go on living as they did in their country villages, Cal- 
cutta is really a collection of little villages. 
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It is difficult to find a person who will say ‘I’m a Calcuttan.” 
Rather, a person will say “I am from Patna, but I work in Cal- 
cutta.”’ Another will say ‘My home is near Krishnager, but I 
work in Calcutta.” 

Even wealthy people whose families have lived in Calcutta 
for a long time will say ‘My ancestors are from the village of 
such and such.” 


Calcutta Has Many Different Languages and Religions 


People bring their languages with them from the villages. 
About half the people of the city speak Bengali. This is natural, 
since Calcutta is in the state of Bengal. The next-largest group 
of people speak Hindi, which is the language of the nearby states 
of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. Tamil and Telegu people from southern 
India speak Tamil and Telegu. Several other languages, including 
English, are also spoken. 

The people of Calcutta have many different religions, and the 
religions separate one group from another. Most of the people of 
Calcutta belong to the Hindu religion. There are 400,000 Muslims 
in Calcutta. There are also thousands of Buddhists, Jains, and 
some Christians and Jews. 

Almost every day one can witness the celebration of a festival 
of one of these religions. The city is full of the color and activity 
and excitement that go with the festivals. 

There are also differences between the people in dress, color 
of skin, and ways of living. All these differences keep the people 
of Calcutta apart. They keep the people from working together 
for their common good. This hurts the whole city. 


How People Divide the Labor in Calcutta 


The kind of work the people of Calcutta do depends on the 
group they belong to and the village or state they come from. 

The Bengalese make up half the population of Calcutta and 
they do many jobs in the city. They are the shopkeepers, the 
teachers, the bank clerks, and the office workers. They are the 
government workers and the lawmakers. Bengalese also work on 
farms in the nearby countryside. 

The 75,000 Sikhs, with their beards and turbans, are the taxi 
drivers and auto mechanics of Calcutta. The tough, strong men 
from the mountains of Nepal are the watchmen and guards in 
the factories, banks, and office buildings. 
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Many of the Madrasees from southern India work as cooks 
in the private homes of Calcutta. Marwaris, Parsees, and the 
Gujuratis of Bombay are large shopkeepers and moneylenders. 
They also run many of the industries of Calcutta. Many of the 
Chinese work as carpenters. 

Almost all the factory workers come from the states of Bihar, 
Orissa, and Assam. The pullers of rickshaws all come from Bihar. 
The gardeners of the city come from one small part of Orissa. 

What does the place a man comes from have to do with the 
kind of work he does in Calcutta? Two things. 

First of all, most of the people who come from the villages 
do not come to Calcutta as strangers. They have brothers or 
cousins or friends from their villages who already live in Calcutta. 
Naturally, a person looks for his friends or relatives when he 
arrives in the city. If these people work in a jute mill, they help 
him find a job in a jute mill. If they work as auto mechanics, 
they help him find a job as a mechanic. So the man ends up doing 
the same work as his village neighbors. 

There is another reason for the connection between a man’s 
life in his village and his work in Calcutta. Since ancient times, 
the people of India have been divided into groups called castes. 
How much respect people receive from others is decided by their 
caste. High-caste people are more respected than low-caste people. 
Members of higher castes get better jobs than members of lower 
castes. 

Labor in India is not divided according to what each person 
can do best. The people divide the labor by what caste people 
belong to. In the thousands of small country villages, members 
of one caste may be shoemakers. Those of other castes may be 
priests or farmers or carpenters. 

The children do the same work that their fathers and grand- 
fathers did. When the people move. from the countryside into the 
great city of Calcutta, they look for the same kind of work that 
their families and castes did back in the village. 

The visitor from America or Europe does not see how most 
of the people live in Calcutta. They see the center of the city. 
It has many large, modern office buildings, hotels, railway stations, 
and stores. There are museums, banks, and schools. The busy 
streets and many of the neighborhoods look like streets and 
neighborhoods of many large cities of the world. One difference is 
that in Calcutta cows and bulls may also be part of the traffic. 
But the center of Calcutta is only a small portion of the city. 
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The Bustees or Slums of Calcutta 


Step away from the center of the city and you are in a world 
of ‘“‘bustees.”’ The bustees are settlements of small, one-story huts. 
The walls of the huts are made of mud brick and bamboo. The 
roofs are made of tile or tin. Huts like these huddle together in 
the villages all over India. 

The streets of the bustees are twisting, muddy lanes. Garbage 
and trash lie along these lanes. Water and sewage lie in open drains. 
Crowds of people push through the narrow lanes. Crowds of 
children play in them. Almost one-half of Calcutta’s people live 
surrounded by filth in these shanty towns. Many of the towns are 
very old. 

Bustees grew up in Calcutta when people first came to work 
in the mills and factories. That was over a hundred years ago. 
People built the bustees to look like their home villages. In those 
days the bustees were separated from each other by open land. 
But as time passed, more and more people came to the city. The 
space between the bustees grew smaller and smaller, until the 
bustees touched one another. Today much of Calcutta itself is 
made up of bustees, often close together. But each one keeps the 
special character of the people who live in it. 

No single bustee is large enough to hold all the people of one 
caste or one religion. Although thousands of people might live in 
some of them, groups of people break away to settle in other 
neighborhoods of the city. A group always knows the location of 
other bustees where other parts of the group live in Calcutta. 

For example, there are 75,000 Sikhs living in Calcutta. The 
Sikhs live in several neighborhoods. Five hundred live in one area, 
2000 in another, 300 in a third. But the Sikhs living in one neigh- 
borhood know where all the other Sikh neighborhoods are. They 
know the streets and lanes that will take them there. 

It is just as though the Sikh bustees were villages in the 
countryside. The people of these villages would know the way from 
one village to the other. They would visit back and forth between 
villages. 

The only difference between the country villages and the Sikh 
villages in Calcutta is that there is no open countryside between 
them in Calcutta. In the city the space between is filled with Ben- 
galese and Muslims and Oriyans in their own villages. But the Sikh 
of Calcutta is not interested in what is between the Sikh villages. 
He is interested only in other Sikh settlements. 


It is the same way with the Muslim who walks through one 
of the Sikh villages on his way from one Muslim bustee to another. 
He is not interested in the Sikhs. He is not interested in any of his 
neighbors if they are different from him. In fact, he does not trust 
the neighbors. 

In different parts of the large bustees you will see many dif- 
ferent activities. Some of the work of Calcutta goes on in the bustees. 
Packed in among the mud-walled houses are many little stores and 
workshops. In some shops people sell candy or grain. In others 
they are blowing glass or making umbrella handles or little metal 
boxes. 


Some of the people doing this work are members of large 


families. A father and his sons will run a little workshop. Or all 


the members of a family—the father, the mother, and the chil- 
dren—may sell dried fruit or grain. 

In one area a group of potters who came from one state will 
be making cups and mugs from clay. Near them will live a group 
of Bengali families who keep cows. Yes, many buffaloes and cows 
live in the bustees too. Down the lane will live a group of families 
that keep flocks of chickens. On the edge of the bustee live a few 
hundred southern Indians of very low caste who earn their money 
as ragpickers. 

Kach group keeps to itself. Each turns its back on its neighbor. 
The neighbors are people who come from a different part of the 
country, speak a different language, belong to a different caste, 
or do a different sort of work. No group cares at all about the city of 
Calcutta or the other millions of people who live there. 

But no matter where they come from or what kind of work they 
do, the people of the bustees all share a life of poverty, hard work, 
filth, and illness. Many cannot be sure where the next meal is com- 
ing from. 

Many men have come to Calcutta by themselves to earn 
money. They have left their parents, wives, and children back in 
their home villages. Most of these people work in factories, in 
railway shops, or as pullers of rickshaws. These men rent rooms 
in the huts of the bustees for about twelve rupees a month (about 
a dollar and a half). A man may live alone or with several other 
men. Because so many men come to Calcutta without their families, 
there are twice as many men as there are women in Calcutta. The 
men send most of their earnings to their families back in the 
villages. 
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Strong Ties Hold the Bustee Dweller to His Home Village 


Many people of Calcutta return to their home villages from 
time to time. If the daughter of a city family is old enough to be 
married, she may be sent back to her village to meet her husband. 
Or a daughter of the home village may be sent to Calcutta to 
marry a young man of the village who moved to the city earlier. 

A large number of Calcuttans go back to their village for 
two months each year to help with the farming. When the earth 
must be plowed and the seed sown, or when crops must be har- 
vested, the village needs extra workers. At these times the men 
in the city go back home for a month to help their families with the 
work. This is why they think of themselves as villagers who are 
in Calcutta only to work. 

The village is important to many Calcuttans in another way. 
In many large cities of the world, a man who loses his job must 
find other work in the city in order to feed himself and his family. 
In Calcutta, if a man loses his job at the jute mill or in the rail- 
way yards, he will leave the city for a while and go back to his 
village. There he will stay until the mill or railroad has more jobs 
to offer. 

The factories of Calcutta like to hire people from the country- 
side. The factory managers know that, if they lay off people who 
come from the country villages, the people will go back to the 
country. The factory managers prefer not to hire real city workers, 
who have no other home in a country village. If those workers 
are laid off, they might become angry. They may join unions and 
fight for better wages and working conditions. 

Since the workers in a particular mill or factory usually come 
from the same village, it is easy for the managers to get word to 
the village when he needs more workers. 


Calcutta Is Not Yet a True City 


As we look back on all that we have learned about Calcutta, 
we see that it is a strange city indeed. It has many of the things 
that large cities like New York, London, Paris, and Rome have. 
But in many important ways, it is different from other great cities 
of the world. 

People come from farms to live in New York and Chicago, too. 
But they soon learn that they must live a different sort of life 
from the one they left. They must learn new skills. They must 
learn to live in a new kind of house. They must learn to make 
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use of the special things that are in cities. They must learn the 
quicker rhythm of the city. They must learn to watch the clock 
and be on time. After a while they begin to think of themselves 
as New Yorkers or Chicagoans. 

The villagers who come to Calcutta are different. They live 
in the same way with the same sort of people as they did in their 
villages. It is true that they see the cars and the buildings and the 
traffic lights of the city, but these mean very little to them. 

Because of all this, some people say that Calcutta is not yet 
a city. It looks like a city. It does the work of a city. It has a big 
population. But in many ways it is not a city at all. It is a city of 
a thousand villages. A true city changes people’s ideas. In cities, 
new ideas are born. Calcutta has not yet grown up. 

Calcutta proves to us that a lot of people living in the same 
place at the same time do not make a city. If the people do not 
feel that they are citizens of Calcutta, Calcutta is not a real city. 
Will Calcutta ever become a grownup city? It is hard to say. 

Nothing about.Calcutta urges its citizens to become part of 
its city life. Most of its people find that there are good reasons to 
keep their country village ways. They want to keep thinking of 
themselves as villagers who are just working or living in Calcutta. 

If Calcutta is ever to become a true city, its leaders and 
planners will have to teach its people that the problems of the 
city are everybody’s problems. A city’s problems can be solved 
only when all the people of the city learn to live together and work 
together for the common good. 


The Hawkers of Calcutta 
by Marion Massen 


In Calcutta there are few supermarkets where you can buy 
many things you need—from bananas to buttons. Instead there 
are long rows of very small shops or stalls strung out along many 
of the streets. The shops occupy a small space, often only six feet 
square or even smaller. 

Sometimes the shops are all bunched together under one roof. 
Then they are called a bazaar, or a market. 

Many of the shops selling the same articles cluster together. 
Often two or three fresh fruit shops, or pots and pans shops, or 
children’s clothes shops, can be found side by side. 





In many Eastern countries it is a custom for buyers to bargain 
with a shopowner instead of paying the first price he demands. 
When the same kinds of shops are close together, it is easier for 
customers to go from shop to shop, trying to get a lower price by 
bargaining. 

There are many different kinds of small-shop businesses in 
Calcutta. There are shops for tailors, for small machine parts, for 
bicycle repairing, for plastic toys, for canned groceries, and even 
for charcoal, which is sold by the bucket. 

The small storeowners are called ‘Shawkers.’”’ Many of them 
come to Calcutta from the country when they are teen-agers. They 
learn how to keep a store by working for shopkeepers. When they 
are learning, they usually receive no pay. They get only their food 
and clothing and perhaps a bed to sleep on. 

Sometimes the hawkers live in their shops. They have a bed 
called a “‘charpoy”’ that is made of webbing and which stands up 
on end against the wall in the daytime. They use two utensils for 
eating, a brass or aluminum plate and a cup. They cook their 
food over a ‘‘chula,”’ which is a stove shaped like a bucket. The 
chula stands on the sidewalk next to the shop. It burns charcoal 
or cow dung. 

Bimal is a man who sells fruit in Calcutta. He is a good example 
of the small shopowners and the lives they lead. Bimal’s shop is 
in a two-story stall. It is just above the sidewalk and is only five 
feet wide and four feet deep. 

To start his business Bimal needed at least seventy rupees, 
which is less than ten U.S. dollars. The rent for his shop is seven- 
teen rupees a month, about two dollars. He has to have a hawker’s 
license from the city, which costs him a few rupees a year. 

Each day Bimal needs about seventy rupees to buy the fruit 
he wants to sell. His daily sales of apples and oranges may amount 
to eighty rupees. He also pays men to help him set up his stall 
each day. All that is left after he has paid his expenses may be six 
to nine rupees, about one dollar. 

Bimal’s day begins early. At three or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing he walks to a nearby wholesale market and buys his supply 
of fruit. He buys only the amount he thinks he can sell in one day. 
He hires head-load carriers for a few paise (a few cents) to bring 
the fruit to his stall. Customers will be at the shop by six o’clock. 
If Bimal has any fruit left over at the end of the day, he tries to 
sell it to a little hotel for a few paise. He does not want to lose 
money by throwing the fruit away. 


Bimal’s family live in a village near Calcutta, just like the 
families of many other workers in the city. He does not like being 
away from them, but he cannot afford to bring them to Calcutta. 
So he lives with his sister and her family, and he visits his family 
twice a year. Bimal went to school only through the third grade. But 
his children are getting more education in their free village school. 

There are several thousand small shops like Bimal’s in Cal- 
cutta. As you can imagine, the people who earn their living in this 
way can never expect to make much profit. Many are unsuccessful 
and have to give up their shops. But they are not trained for any 
other kind of work. Even if they were trained for something like 
factory work, there are just not enough jobs yet in Calcutta for all 
the millions of people. 


The Rickshaw Man 
by Marion Massen 


Every day in Calcutta rickshaw pullers run along the streets 
carrying people or a load of goods. They work all the year round, 
for it is never cold in Calcutta. They work through the very hot 
months and through the three-month period of monsoon rains. 

The rickshaw men and their rickshaws clutter up the streets. 
They are a big headache in the city’s traffic. But even more, they 
are objects of pity. Many people think that in a civilized society 
it is not right that human beings should act in the place of machines 
or animals—almost like human horses. 

Bhatu Sao is a rickshaw puller. He comes from Bihar, a state 
next to West Bengal of which Calcutta is the capital. His father 
and grandfather were rickshaw pullers too. Bhatu Sao’s family is 
his wife, four children, and his parents. Though Bhatu lives in 
Calcutta, the rest of his family stay in his Bihar village. He sends 
most of his earnings home to them every month. He is able to 
visit them only once a year. 

Bhatu Sao rents his rickshaw. Early every morning he takes 
his rickshaw from the house of the owner. He moves into the 
streets, clanging his little bell. The bell is the signal that he needs 
passengers. The passengers he gets may be ladies going to market, 
children going to school, or someone with goods to deliver. 

The sun grows hotter, and Bhatu begins to sweat. His legs 
pump hard on the pavement. He runs in and out of the automobile 
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traffic, careful to watch his way. His trips are usually short. As 
soon as one trip is finished, he starts clanging his bell to tell people 
that he is free for another trip. 

At noon, Bhatu Sao eats his small meal on the sidewalk. 
Sometimes he eats in a community kitchen run by his fellow rick- 
shaw pullers. He lives with many other rickshaw pullers in poor 
shacks. Some of the men even sleep on the sidewalk. 

Bhatu Sao earns about four rupees a day for nine hours of 
running. Indian money is counted in coins called rupees and paise. 
One hundred paise make one rupee. In United States money, one 
rupee is worth about twelve cents. So Bhatu Sao earns about forty- 
eight cents a day. Rickshaw rides usually cost only twenty-five to 
fifty paise or, at the most, one rupee. The price goes up a little during 
the rainy season. When the streets are flooded, buses and taxis can- 
not always run. But a barefoot rickshaw puller can somehow paddle 
through. 

Bhatu Sao pays the rickshaw owner one rupee a day. His 
meals cost two rupees a day. His rent is five rupees a month. It 
is easy to see that he does not earn enough to meet his expenses 
and also to take care of his family. So he must borrow money 
from moneylenders who charge a high rate of interest. 

A rickshaw puller does not live very long. Because of the 
pressure on his heart and lungs, he dies early. Only if he is very 
strong can a rickshaw puller expect to join his family again. When 
he returns to his village, he will lead an easier life. 

Only a few cities in Asia still allow rickshaws as a means of 
transportation. Calcutta is one of these. Rickshaws clutter up 
traffic dangerously. Many people think they should be ordered off 
the streets. They think the rickshaw pullers should find another 
way of earning a living. 

Recently the Calcutta traffic police decided that all slow-moving 
vehicles, such as rickshaws and handcarts, should be removed from 
the streets. But here is what happened when they tried to do that: 

The housewives of Calcutta were used to going to the market 
and making other trips by rickshaw for only fifty paise (six cents) 
a ride. When the rickshaws were gone they had to hire taxis, which 
were more expensive. They could not keep to their housekeeping 
budgets. 

Children who went long distances to school used to take 
rickshaws, because the buses are so crowded that they are not safe. 
With the rickshaws gone, the children did not have an easy and 
safe way to get to school. 
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People in business could ship goods by rickshaw at a very low 
cost. For example, a load of tinplate, ready to be made into cans, 
could be carried from the tinplate manufacturer to the can maker 
by rickshaw. Another rickshaw could carry the cans to the place 
where they are filled. All these trips cost very little by rickshaw 
or handcart. But when the goods had to be transported by truck, 
the cost rose. This meant that the final product cost the consumer 
more. 

Removing the rickshaws seemed an easy way to improve the 
traffic conditions of Calcutta. But it was not that simple. So Cal- 
cutta still has its rickshaw pullers. Someday they will disappear 
from the streets. But that day will come only when there are other 
jobs their sons can take. As the number of industries in Calcutta 
grows, there are more and more jobs available. The sons of rickshaw 
pullers can be trained for these new jobs. Then perhaps they will 
be able to live better lives than their fathers do. 


A Spark of Hope 
by Frank Tysen 


A group of twelve young men were sitting together and talking. 
They all lived in Calcutta and during their talk they found that 
they all shared an idea. They wanted to work together to help 
solve the problems of their city. 

First they needed more information on Calcutta’s problems. 
They studied the books and pamphlets of city planners. They read 
newspaper articles about Calcutta’s problems. When they felt they 
had learned enough to make a start, they called a series of meetings 
to discuss the city’s problems. Soon their little group had become 
an organization with a hundred members. 

They decided that the first problem they would have to tackle 
was that of simply getting people to work together. How could the 
people of Calcutta solve their problems if each group stayed com- 
pletely to itself? And that is just what the people of Calcutta did. 
They talked things over only with people from their own neigh- 
borhood who spoke the same language and had the same religion. 
There might be a neighborhood of different people just a block 
away who shared the same problems, but they would never even 
think of getting together to work on these problems. 





The young men decided that they would set an example in 
their own group. They invited people from different parts of India, 
who spoke different languages and had different religions, to join 
the group. They also worked to bring in more factory workers and 
others who worked with their hands. Soon their group, like the 
city itself, had many different kinds of people. They held their 
meetings in at least two languages, Bengali and Hindi, so that 
everyone would be sure to understand. 

Now they were ready to go out and show others how to work 
together. They hoped to be able to show people that they could 
get more done by working together than they could by staying 
apart. They picked out an area made up of three different neigh- 
borhoods that shared the same problems. The people of each of the 
neighborhoods came from a different part of the country and 
spoke a different language. They had never thought of trying to 
solve their problems together. 

The young men found that one of the area’s most serious 
problems was the lack of good medical care. What should they do? 
Should they try to raise money for a clinic? They thought about 
it and decided not to do it that way. Just giving the people a clinic 
would not be teaching them to work together. Instead, the young 
men went to the people of the three neighborhoods and persuaded 
them to join together in organizing a clinic for all three neigh- 
borhoods. At first the people were suspicious of one another be- 
cause of their differences, but gradually they began to discover the 
benefits of working together. Before long they had their clinic as 
an example of what cooperation could do. 

Once the clinic had been established, the young men en- 
couraged the people to get together to solve other problems. Many 
of the children in the area did not have a chance to go to school. 
The young men suggested that the people organize a school of 
their own. At first the people did not want to. They said that they 
did not want their children to go to school with those from other 
groups. But the young men argued that it had not hurt anyone 
to go to the same clinic. With the help and encouragement of the 
young men’s organization, the people changed their minds. Soon 
a school was started. 

The young men also wanted to help grownups get ahead. They 
offered to help register anyone who wanted to take night school 
courses and then to tutor him to make sure he passed. Later they 
helped the neighborhoods organize a protest against a man who 
ran a messy, smelly dairy right in the middle of the area. 


When one area learns to work together, the idea spreads. This 
organization of young men has already done a great deal of good 
by encouraging other groups to cooperate after years of ignoring 
one another. 

Calcutta’s problems seem almost too great to conquer, but 
these groups have made a beginning. There is at least a spark of 
hope. Let us hope that this spark will turn into a steady light 
shining over all of Calcutta. 


Lagos 
by Karen Davidson 


The city of Lagos in the new nation of Nigeria in Africa is an 
exciting and colorful place. There are green and brown palm trees 
everywhere. Banana and papaw trees and many kinds of shrubs, 
vines, and flowers grow in abundance throughout the city. The 
people wear brightly colored clothing in many different styles. 
Many houses are painted in gay colors. Some have signs or names 
over their front doors that tell who built the houses or who lives 
in them now. 

One thing that seems strange to visitors in Lagos is the lack 
of grass around the shabby little houses of the poorer people. 
People in these houses came from villages to live in Lagos. In their 
villages they fought back the jungle by removing grass and shrub- 
bery from the land around their houses. They brought this custom 
with them when they came to the city. 

People, bicycles, cars, buses, and animals fill the streets of 
Lagos during most of the day. After dark, the new residential 
areas of big, fine houses become quiet. But many of the older 
neighborhoods continue to be lively. These neighborhoods are made 
up of residences, shops, market stalls, and nightclubs. The night- 
clubs are filled with people having parties. Nigerians love to dance, 
and music is an important part of their lives. 

Lagos is the capital of Nigeria. It is a seaport and part of it 
is built on an island. On the island are government buildings that 
surround a square where horse races are held. The government 
buildings have been richly decorated by native artists who com- 
bined Nigerian tradition with the kind of art one would find in 
America. 
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There are also two cathedrals, skyscrapers, and the main offices 
of many businesses on the island. There are neighborhoods of fine 
houses where Europeans and wealthy Nigerians live. Poor people 
live in plaster-covered mud houses crowded together in slums. A 
long road bridge connects Lagos island with a suburb on the main- 
land, and a ferry moves back and forth between another suburb 
and the island. 

Besides being the banking center for all of Nigeria, Lagos also 
has a fine university. And it is a market town to which people 
from all over the country come to trade. 

Parts of Lagos look very modern. Many buildings are going 
up. There are several modern hotels where travelers from other 
countries stay. There are shops that sell household goods, there 
are clothing stores, and there are food stores. Some vendors travel 
from door to door selling their goods. They walk about the city 
with their goods perched on top of their heads, selling lumps of 
sugar, matches, or bits of cooked food. Many women sell in open 
markets in the streets. They set up stands or set out their goods 
on blankets so that people can easily see what they have to sell. 
Nowhere, not even in the stores, are prices set for goods. The person 
who is the best bargainer gets the best deal. 

Almost a half million people live in Lagos. Ten years ago, only 
about half that many lived there. Why has the population grown 
so rapidly? 

Many people come to Lagos from villages. They want to have 
jobs and earn money, but they do not intend to stay. They want 
only to earn money to pay their taxes or, if they are young men, 
they may come to Lagos to earn money to pay to the parents of 
the girls they want to marry. Some people come just to earn 
enough money to buy goods they want. 

From the villages people bring with them their own languages, 
customs, and religions. English is the official language of Nigeria, 
but many people speak only their own tribal language. There are 
over 250 different languages and dialects in Nigeria. Many people 
in Lagos cannot talk with each other. This makes it difficult for 
them to solve problems together. 

Newcomers to Lagos often live first with relatives in the city. 
The family members already in Lagos help the newcomers learn 
to live a life that is much different from that in the village. The 
family members established in the city feed relatives and help them 
obtain jobs. The richer the family in Lagos, the more kinfolk that 
come to stay with them. This custom is helpful to the newcomers. 
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But it also means that relatives in the city have to spend more 
money to help support the newcomers. 

The most desirable jobs are with the government, for the 
government pays good wages and offers pensions to workers. Jobs 
in offices are respected, but jobs where hands or muscles are needed 
are not respected. Everyone, even people who have only an ele- 
mentary school education, wants to have an office job. There is a 
serious lack of skilled workers in Lagos and, at the same time, 
there are many people without jobs. And because so many people 
come to the city to stay only a short time and then return to their 
villages, they do not get much experience in jobs or learn skills well. 

People who remain on the farms or in the villages often do 
not realize how expensive city living is. They expect their relatives 
to return from the city with savings. The relatives are also expected 
to bring costly gifts and to feast everyone when they arrive home 
in the village. If a person is not able to return to his village in 
style, he loses respect. 

The city of Lagos has many problems. Most of the people 
there do not think of themselves as city people. They continue 
to think of themselves as a part of their tribal villages. This makes 
it difficult for the city government to solve its problems. 

Lack of land is one problem in the growing city of Lagos. 
Much of the area around the city is swampy. The swamps must be 
drained if the city is to grow and be healthful. The lack of a sewage 
system causes problems. Waste materials are collected and dumped 
into the harbor near the bridge. Wastes also float down in open 
ditches and give the city a bad smell. For these reasons, Lagos is 
not a healthy place and many people are ill. Many suffer from 
malaria. In many neighborhoods the water is not safe to drink. 

Transportation is a problem in Lagos as in other large cities. 
Many people have bicycles, motor scooters, or motorcycles. The 
streets are crowded with people, animals, and cars. There are public 
buses and there are also “‘minibuses,”’ which hold fifteen to twenty 
people. There are taxis for those who can afford them, but a person 
must bargain over the fare. There are special buses and taxis that 
women use to go to markets far away. The buses wait until they 
have a full load before they leave. Sometimes they will have a load 
in fifteen minutes; sometimes it might take all day. 

Lagos is solving some of its problems. Although Lagos is made 
up of many separate neighborhoods, it is becoming a city. More 
and more factories and offices are opening. As a result, more and 
more schools have both day and night classes to prepare workers 








for office jobs. There are still more jobs for skilled people than 
there are people to fill them, but with more schools, the supply is 
gradually catching up with the demand. 

The problems of Lagos are like those of many other cities in 
Africa and in other parts of the world. The city has them because 
Nigeria is changing from a country of only farming to a country 
of industry and business as well. 
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LESSON 17: A City That Uses Its Wits: SINGAPORE 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 6. To help the children see that Singapore’s government provides 
conditions that are favorable to the development of trade and 


1. To give the children an understanding of some of the problems Ins Dies 


modern trading and manufacturing cities face in sustaining a) Providing good schools for the people. 
growth and economic well-being, and to familiarize them with b) 


ae i i ] ities for all 
some of the ways cities try to solve these problems. Making ‘rules that provide donc Sepp iit ate iia 


of Singapore’s people. 


Making rules that make it easy for foreign countries to 


2. To help the children discover that because of its size and c) d : 
trade with Singapore. 


political organization as a city-state, Singapore is limited in— 
d) Making rules that encourage people with savings to invest 


a) Raw materials. : : ame 
in businesses in Singapore. 


6) Land for industrial expansion. 


c) Capital. 


e) Providing land for industrial development. 


7. To help the children understand that to provide more jobs 
and to establish a stabler economic base, Singapore is trying 
to build up its industries. This means the building of new fac- 
tories. The city is becoming a manufacturing as well as a 

a) Favorable geographic position. trading center. 


3. To help the children understand that Singapore’s limitations 
are offset by the city’s— 


b i : ; > . ‘ 
dae ecu tye Deople 8. To help the children discover that Singapore, like so many 


c) Enlightened government policies. other large cities, is growing, that this growth creates problems, 
and that Singapore is attempting to cope with these problems 


4. 'To demonstrate that a favorable geographic position gives in an orderly fashion. 


a city an advantage in developing trade with other cities and 


nations. 
THE CASE STUDY 
5. To show that Singapore’s people are unusually productive To discover how a real city deals with its problems of growth, 
because — economic well-being, and human relations, the children can read 
a) ‘They have good schools. the case study “‘A City That Uses Its Wits: Singapore,”’ on page 
' 270 of the text. Afterward the class can use the case study as a 
6) ‘Their health and welfare are provided for. basis for the following inquiries and discussions. 


c) They work well with one another, although they have 


different backgrounds. 1. Where is Singapore? How does its location affect its trade with 


other cities and nations? In discussing this question, the chil- 
d) ‘They are honest and dependable. dren should consult the map in the case study. What was the 
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original trade route that crossed Singapore? (England-China.) 
Did Sir Thomas Raffles choose well in locating Singapore? Did 
other trade routes later pass through Singapore? 


The case study indicates that Singapore became and still is 
a great transshipment point. (Transshipment means loading 
from one ship to another or from one means of transportation 
to another. Chicago, Pittsburg, and Rotterdam are all great 
transshipment centers and the class can review the role of 
trade and transportation in their development.) What other 
cities has the class studied that were transshipment points? 


How did Sir Thomas encourage good workers to come to 
Singapore? (He invited people from other countries and treated 
them well, making rules to ensure that they all had an equal 
chance.) Can you think of another city or country that grew 
by encouraging workers to come and giving them a chance to 
get ahead? (The United States and Canada are such countries, 
and the case studies on Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York 
specifically mention that workers coming from abroad con- 
tributed to the growth and strength of those cities.) 


How did Sir Thomas encourage trade in Singapore? (He made 
Singapore a free port where incoming and outgoing goods were 
not taxed; he made rules saying that all those trading in 
Singapore should be given fair and equal treatment.) 


Does Singapore have much in the way of raw materials? How 
then do its people earn their incomes? (Discussion of this 
question should take the class briefly through each of the 
major sources of jobs and income: the port, commerce, and 
shipping; the British military bases with their need for services; 
manufacturing—producing finished products from raw ma- 
terials imported from elsewhere. Because of its size and limited 
home market, Singapore must sell most of its goods and ser- 
vices to other cities and countries.) 


What are some of the reasons why the people of Singapore are 
good workers? Do you think that Singapore’s schools have 
helped them develop their skills and acquire knowledge? Are 
the people of Singapore healthy? Are they dependable workers? 
Do you think the different people work well with one another? 


10. 


11. 


How does Singapore’s government encourage the development 
of trading and industry? Does it treat everyone fairly? Has 
the government done anything to make space available for 
factories? What? (Filled land and provided the services needed 
by factories.) Does the government help provide skilled 
workers? (Yes—through its public technical schools.) How 
does the government help keep the people healthy? (By pro- 
viding public health services, clinics, and so on.) 


Does Singapore attract savings from abroad? Why? On this 
last question, the class can be asked to pretend that they 
represent an investor interested in building a factory some- 
where in Asia. What advantages would Singapore offer? Does 
a stable, friendly government help? The same questions can 
be asked regarding the founding of a trading company. 


How is Singapore trying to meet its problem of growth? Is it 
trying to provide jobs? housing? Are the new towns well 
planned? Is Singapore trying to develop more factories? Why 
does a city that has both manufacturing and trading have a 
safer economy than a city that has only one or the other? 


Do you think that Sir Thomas Raffles’ ideas are still followed 
in Singapore today? How? 


The class can trace the flow of Singapore’s income and see 
how it creates many different jobs, by pursuing the following 
set of questions: Are there many jobs in the port? Are profits 
made in trading? Are there jobs in the factories? in the banks 
and insurance companies? at the military bases? 

Where do all the people who have these jobs spend their 
income? (In Singapore shops, stores, restaurants, and so on.) 
Do the people who work in these places earn income too? How 
does the investment of savings from abroad help Singapore? 
(It creates more jobs and income. ) 

Do those who earn incomes pay taxes? What does the 
government do with the tax money? (It spends it to give the 
people and businesses of the city the services they need, and 
to help attract more business and jobs to the growing city.) 

The class can either illustrate or act out the above sequence 
to show how each increase in trade and industry contributes 
to still other increases in Singapore’s jobs and income. 
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12. Do you think a trading city needs an orderly world? Why? 
When is the world more orderly—when most of it is at war or 
when most of it is at peace? Is it good for Singapore to have 
most of the world at peace? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. To remind the children of the importance of dependability to 
all of us, the teacher can review OuR WORKING WORLD: 
Families at Work, Lesson 12. The recorded lesson can be played 
and some of the activities performed. The class can then discuss 
the connection between the predictability shown in Lesson 12 
and the predictability of Singapore’s businessmen, workers, 
and government. 


2. ‘To reinforce the idea of the city as a center of trade and special- 
ization and develop the idea of a city-state, the class can review 
Lesson 12, ‘‘The Precious Gifts of a City: Athens,’ and com- 
pare Athens’ government and economy with those of Sing- 
apore. The class should see that in both cases the hard work, 
intelligence, and reliability of the citizens made up for the 
cities’ small size and limited resources. Also it should be noted 
that in both cases foreigners were encouraged to come and 
open businesses. 


3. To reinforce the idea that location is important to a trading 
city, the class can prepare a table map with Singapore at the 
center. A blue background can be used to represent the ocean, 
and different-colored papers cut out to represent various 
countries. (A shipping chart or airline map can be used as a 
model.) When the map is completed, toy ships and airplanes 
can be placed along the principal trade routes and labeled with 
the cargoes that they would be likely to be carrying. The idea 
can be carried further by using toy sailing ships to mark the 
main old trade routes. These can be labeled with the products 
of their time. Discussion of the map should include the way 
changes in technology and in the economies of Singapore’s 
trading partners have affected its trade. 
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Films. The importance of the region in the world’s economy, the 
relation of the climate to ways of living and production, the 
importance of tin, rubber, tea, and copra, and the develop- 
ment of Singapore as a world trading center. 


Malaya, Land of Tin and Rubber. 14 min., 16mm, b & w or color. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. The story of life in the rain 
forest, the production of latex, tin mining and processing. 
Singapore is shown as a crossroads of world shipping lanes, and 
Malaya’s importance to world trade is emphasized. 


Filmstrip 


Singapore. 40 frames. Eye Gate House. To give the children the 
flavor of the city and to show its importance as Malaysia’s 
largest center of commerce and industry. The filmstrip in- 
cludes descriptions of the sugar and rubber industries, the 
modern buildings, and the great harbor. 





LESSON 18: The Future of Cities 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 


1. To help the children understand the great contribution that 
cities have made to the growth of civilization and thus the 
value of maintaining livable cities for the future. 


2. To help them see that the future of cities depends on man’s 
willingness to recognize the problems cities face and to par- 
ticipate in solving these problems. 


3. To help them discover that since the beginning of cities men 
have developed ideas on how to build an ideal city, and that 
many of these ideas, which once were dreams, have become 
reality. 


4. To help them realize that working to make a good city is 
not a task limited to adults or any one group. Everyone— 
young or old, rich or poor—can make a valuable contribution 
toward making his city an ideal city. 


THE LETTER 


To stimulate their thinking about the future of cities and their 
role in that future, the teacher can have the children read the 
letter from the author on page 280 of the text. Afterward the 
class can discuss the major ideas in the letter, focusing on the point 
that cities are man-made and therefore people can change and 
improve their cities, making them more the way they want them 
to be. The children should be encouraged to give their ideas on 
what makes a good city. The topic can be used as the subject of 
compositions by the children. 

The class can also select one of the problems faced by cities 
today and propose solutions, using the steps of the problem- 
solving technique. First they should recognize the problem, ob- 
serve it, and be able to describe it. Then they should find out how 
it affects them and the city as a whole. They must find out the 


size of the problem and then try to discover its causes. Finally 
they should propose solutions to the problem in terms of what 
they can do as individuals, what the people of the city can do 
working together, and what the government can do. 

The class can complete its consideration of the author’s letter 
by asking what each child can do now and in the future to make 
his city a good city. The children can write compositions on the 
topic and, if their ideas lend themselves to illustration, they can 
make drawings of their ideas being carried out. The drawings can 
be used to make a display titled ‘‘What We Can Do to Make Our 
City Better.” 


ACTIVITIES 


1. To help the children understand man’s long interest in the 
idea of building an ideal city, the teacher can read the story 
“Dreams for the Perfect City” to the class. With the help of 
the time scale, the class can identify the periods in which Plato, 
More, and Bellamy lived. This will show the children that men’s 
dreams for a better life span much of his history. In reading 
the story, the teacher may omit the last paragraph and let 
the children themselves discuss how some of the dreams in the 
story have become reality. They should also note that some of 
the dreams have not been realized and discuss the reasons. 
(Limitations in technology, differences in ideas of what makes a 
good life, and perhaps man’s own failings. ) 


2. To show the children that men are still planning and trying 
to realize dream cities, the teacher can read the story ‘‘ Colum- 
bia: A City for the Future,” to the class. Afterward the class 
can discuss the main ideas that underlay the planning of 
Columbia. 


a) A good city offers the advantages of city life while main- 
taining enough countryside for rest and recreation. 
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b) It provides for easy face-to-face, people-to-people con- 
tacts. 


c) It offers good housing and recreational facilities to people 
of different income and age groups, regardless of their 
race or religion. 


d) It offers a variety of job opportunities for its residents. 
e) It offers good educational opportunities for its children. 


f) It is constructed with respect for nature and for the past. 


3. As both a review of what they have learned and as a look to 
the future, the class can plan its own ideal city. They may use 
Columbia and the ideas of Plato, More, and Bellamy as a 
guide, or develop their own ideas from scratch. Throughout 
the planning they should refer back to the many things they 
have learned about and which they must take into considera- 
tion in planning their city, starting with the selection of a 
suitable location. 


STORIES 


Dreams for the Perfect City 
by Joan Carrington 


Men have often dreamed of the future. They have dreamed 
of perfect cities where men would work and live happily together. 
Sometimes they have written these dreams down. Why would a 
man bother to create a make-believe city? Usually it is because 
he is disappointed with the way things are being done in his own 
time. He is aware of injustice and poor living conditions. When he 
writes of a better life, he hopes that people will read his ideas and 
want to change the way they live. The men who write down their 
dreams for a perfect city are looking ahead hundreds or thousands 
of years—to an unknown time. They do not know when their 
dreams can or will come true, but they believe that the world 
will get better and they hope that their dreams will help shape 
the world of the future. They believe that as long as men dream of 
a better world, people will move toward this goal. 
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PLATO 


The first man to write down his dream of the perfect city was 
a Greek teacher and writer named Plato. He lived in Athens during 
its Golden Age and had been one of Socrates’ students. When 
Socrates was condemned to death for teaching certain ideas, 
Plato was shocked. He believed that there must be a way for men 
to live with the freedom to say and think whatever they believed. 
Plato dreamed about the “‘true city.”’ In a book called The Repub- 
lic, he wrote what his future city would be like. 

Plato divided the labor in his ideal city and gave each duty 
to a certain group. The first group was the rulers. The rulers of 
Plato’s city are the wise men of the city. He believed that as men 
gain more and more knowledge, they become better men. A city 
should be ruled by good men. So the teachers, the wise men who 
have the most knowledge, are the rulers. 

Order is kept in the city by soldiers, the second group. They 
see that the laws that the teacher-rulers make are carried out. 
The third group in Plato’s true city are the workers. They produce 
the goods that people need to live. All men work for the common 
good in Plato’s city. Each group needs the other and so each works 
willingly for the other. 

Plato had some ideas for his true city that were very new 
for his time. For example, he said that in his city all children 
would be able to go to school. He said that anyone could reach 
a high position in the government if he proved he had the ability. 
It did not matter whether a man was rich or poor, or who his 
parents were. Anyone had the chance of becoming the leader of 
the city. 

Plato’s most important idea was that men could learn to be 
good rulers and good citizens. He knew that perfection could 
probably never be reached, but he believed that as long as men 
were striving for that goal, they would have the best city possible. 


Tuomas More 


In the 1500s another man wrote a book about a perfect city. 
He was Sir Thomas More, an English lawyer who thought that 
there were many ways in which life in England could be better. 
He wanted people to help each other, and to work for the good 
of the city instead of only for themselves. 

Thomas More’s book is about an imaginary island named 
Utopia, its title. The capital of Utopia is Amaurot. The city is 


carefully planned. Its streets are laid out well for carriage traffic 
and in such a way that the people are protected from the wind 
from the sea. 

All the citizens of Amaurot are concerned only with the hope 
that everybody in the city is living the best possible life. They 
are all working for this goal. They do not care about money, 
fancy clothes, or expensive luxuries. In fact, everybody in Amaurot 
wears the same kind of clothes and lives in the same kind of house. 
They own all property together. For example, every ten years the 
people switch houses simply by drawing lots. 

All the people are trained in farming. They learn it in school 
and by working for two years on a farm. This is so that city and 
country people will understand each other and everyone will 
understand a farmer’s problems. Then the farmers will not be 
blamed for poor crops or shortages, and people will be careful not 
to waste food. If a person does not want to be a farmer, he returns 
to the city after his two years on the farm and finds a trade in 
the city. 

No one in Amaurot is allowed to be idle. Everyone must 
work. Most people learn their father’s trade, but if they are better 
at something else, or if the city needs a particular trade, they may 
do that work. Each citizen works only six hours a day. The people 
work very hard for those six hours and provide enough goods for 
the city, but still have plenty of leisure time. 

The city of Amaurot is divided into four large parts. Each 
part has a market, where all the stores and shops are. Here the 
farmers bring their produce from the country and the city people 
bring the goods they have manufactured. Whenever a family needs 
food or some other good, the father goes to the marketplace and 
takes as much as the family needs. He does not pay or trade any- 
thing for what he takes. There are enough goods for everyone. 
No one ever takes more than he needs. Sir Thomas believed that 
people get greedy only when they are afraid of running out of 
food or some other necessity. In Amaurot this will never happen. 
One of the laws gives the city’s rulers the power to tell the farmers 
just how much of certain crops they can grow, so that there will 
be enough of each kind of food. 

Thomas More made very few laws for his perfect city for he 
believed people could learn to live together without needing laws. 
He believed that people would work very hard, but enjoy their 
work because they knew it was helping to make the city a good 
place to live. 


EDWARD BELLAMY 


An American in the 1800s also dreamed of a better place to 
live. He was Edward Bellamy, a young man who did not like what 
he saw around him. He saw that men were often unfair and cruel 
to their fellowmen. He saw men gain huge fortunes, but sometimes 
lose them quickly and die in poverty. He worried about the future 
of his two children. What could he do to make sure they did not 
live and die in poverty? 

He decided to write a book describing a city that had no 
slums, that had factories with happy workers, that had freedom 
and fairness for everyone. Bellamy’s Looking Backward is set in 
Boston in the year 2000. It is a city very different from the Boston 
of 1888. All the people are happy because everyone has enough 
income to live a pleasant life. 

The basis of Bellamy’s future society is an army of workers 
called the Industrial Army. All men belong to this army. They 
all receive the same amount of pay, no matter what kind of work 
they do. A man is called to the army when he is twenty-one years 
old. For three years he must work at common labor. In this way 
the unwanted work is done. After the three years a man may work 
at whatever he is best suited for. When he is forty-five a man leaves 
the army. Then he can live the rest of his life doing whatever he 
wants to do—traveling, studying, or just plain relaxing. 

Boston in 2000 is filled with things to make life comfortable 
and convenient—things that must have seemed impossible dreams 
to Bellamy. For example, music of any kind can be piped into the 
rooms of houses. People can walk to stores or the common dining 
halls in the rain without getting wet—all the sidewalks are covered. 
Bellamy does away with all the annoyances of shopping. In stores 
clerks do not try to pressure anyone into buying. The customer 
picks what he wants from samples of everything available and 
the goods are sent to him from a central warehouse. 

Bellamy put all these things into his perfect city to help people 
imagine a place where they could be unbelievably happy. But the 
most important thing was that in his city everyone would be equal 
and have the same chance for a good life. The city would be run 
for the good of all. 


Many of the dreams of these men have come true in our 


own cities. We have public education for everybody. Today every- 
one in our country may reach a high position if he has the ability. 
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People have better working hours than in the past. Many stores 
and offices have piped-in music, and many shopping centers have 
covered sidewalks for the shoppers’ convenience. There are still 
many ideas of Plato, More, and Bellamy that have not been 
realized. Today men are still dreaming of the perfect city. Some of 
their dreams will probably come true and some will not. The im- 
portant thing is that they are dreaming of a better life, and as 
long as men dream, our cities will have a better future. 


Columbia: A City for the Future 
by Ardis Sanders 


Can you picture all the buildings that have been built in 
America since the first settlers came? Not just all the buildings 
you see in your own city, and not just all the buildings you’ve 
ever seen anywhere, but all the buildings ever built in all the 
cities and towns and villages all over the United States since the 
first settlers landed more than three hundred years ago! That’s 
millions of buildings—old ones, new ones, big ones, small ones, 
fat ones, tall ones. Now think of this: the experts say that we 
will build that many buildings all over again. And this time we 
will build them not in three hundred years, but in just thirty years! 

Why? Because in thirty years time we will need all those 
buildings. Some will take the place of old buildings that have been 
torn down; others will be for the millions of people added to our 
country. Most of these buildings will be built around big cities 
because that’s where most people will be living. 

The big question is whether these new buildings will add 
beauty and comfort to the life of the cities, or the cities will just 
grow without plan, adding new parts like patches stuck on wher- 
ever there’s room. Will those new buildings spread out over the 
countryside, leveling forests and hills, or will they be built so 
that the best of the city and the best of the country meet? 

People who care ask, ‘How can we build future cities for 
more people and still save the beauty of the countryside?”’ 

James Rouse is one of those who care about the future of 
cities, and he decided to do something about it. He decided to 
build a complete new city that would be a happy place to live 
and work for many different people. Mr. Rouse thought about 
what an ideal city should have. It should have good housing and 
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a choice of good jobs. It should have good schools for its children. 
It should have all the good things a big city has, such as theaters 
and libraries and fine stores, but it should keep the natural beauty 
of the country with trees and parks and lakes. It should make 
people feel they belong. Each person should be a part of his neigh- 
borhood and a part of the whole city. Each person should be 
important. 

Mr. Rouse wanted to use the best ideas of many specialists 
in planning his city. The specialists talked about how to plan a city 
that would be a happy place to live and work. The specialists asked 
each other many questions. 

One of the first questions was how large this city should be. The 
planners decided it should have about 100,000 people and that in 
order to have enough space for them to live and work and shop 
and have fun, it would have to be spread over an area of about 
twenty-two square miles. 

Another question was where would they build this city. Rouse 
and the planners decided to put it in the rolling country between 
Washington and Baltimore. Many people come to live near these 
cities each year. Great industries have located nearby. In the future 
many more people would be moving there. A city on this land 
would have a good chance to grow. It would lie in a beautiful 
setting of Maryland hills and woodlands and streams. Yet it would 
be near the life and excitement of the nation’s capital. 

Once the location had been chosen, there was the problem of 
getting all the land that was needed. Rouse couldn’t find twenty- 
two square miles in one piece, so he had to buy many small farms 
one by one. It took him more than a year to buy all those farms, 
but at last he had all the land he needed for his city. Now the plans 
for his city were carried out. 

First there is the downtown, where you can find all kinds of 
activity from early in the morning until late at night. There will be 
big department stores, hotels and apartment houses, newspaper 
offices, transportation centers, art exhibits, concert halls, and even 
a college. Many of the downtown buildings will be tall and unusual. 
They have the look of a busy city—a modern city that is facing 
into the future. 

Fanning out from the downtown are nine villages. Each 
village is set off from the others by open parks and woodlands. 
Each has an open park, or village green, in the center. Near the 
village green there is a shopping center with a supermarket and 
many shops and offices. Also nearby are churches, a branch library, 





and a high school. About 10,000 people live in each village. Al- 
though the basic idea for each village is the same, no two villages 
look alike. They have different styles of buildings and their streets 
follow the particular hills and hollows where they are built. 

Each village is divided into five neighborhoods. Each neigh- 
borhood has its own elementary school, nursery school, playground, 
Swimming pool, and small stores. And there’s a neighborhood 
center where grownups and teen-agers can meet and talk and make 
friendships. In the neighborhoods where most of the people live, 
the buildings are not very tall or large. They are pleasant to look 
at, but they don’t tower over the people. People are more im- 
portant there than buildings. 

So the plan of the city is really quite simple. It has a downtown 
which has many of the things found in the downtown area of any 
large city. That is where people go to shop, to take care of business, 
and to attend theaters and concerts. Some of the rest of the city is 
divided into the villages with their neighborhoods where people 
live, go to school, and do their everyday shopping, and some of the 
city is used for factories and offices where people can work to earn 
money. Inside the villages and neighborhoods are miles of pathways 
where people can walk or ride bicycles or go horseback-riding. 
No one will feel lost in this city. Each area is the right size for 
children to play together and the right size for grownups to meet 
and talk with each other. 

Rouse wanted a city that did more than just keep the natural 
beauty of the land. He wanted a city that would make use of ideas 
to provide a better life for its people. Some of the junior and senior 
high schools have been built close together; they share gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, libraries, and other special features. This saves space. 
It also saves money, and this can be used to buy more equipment 
and books. 

For better transportation, the city has minibuses. These are 
small buses that carry about twenty people. They run on special 
roadways so that they don’t mix with heavy automobile traffic. 
No one needs to walk very far to catch one of these buses. And 
no one has to wait long, because the buses run every five minutes. 

With the variety of factories, offices, and stores in the area, 


the city offers many different kinds of jobs. Many of the work- 
places are not far from the homes. People can live close to their 
jobs. Many are even able to walk to work. This means they have 
more time to spend with their families. 

The city is open to everyone, whether his income is high or 
low. Each village has a variety of homes. Some may be very in- 
expensive and some may be very luxurious. Churches are working 
together to build apartments for families with low incomes. With- 
in each block, most of the homes will be much the same. But 
in each whole village there will be great variety. 

The city is open to everyone, no matter what his race or 
religion. Everyone is treated alike. 

This city that looks to the future also has its ties to the past. 
Oakland Manor, a home built more than two hundred years ago, 
stands in the city. Famous people lived there in the past. Now 
it is used as a part of the city. One of the city’s churches sits 
on a hill overlooking a grove of beautiful trees. This little brick 
church has been there for more than 150 years. Before the brick 
church was built, people worshiped on the hill in a church made 
of logs. When the people of the new city come there to pray, they 
are reminded of the history of our country. 

Even the name of their city reminds the people of the past. 
A tiny village that stood on the land where the city is had been 
called Columbia. It was decided that this should be the name of 
the new city too. The name Columbia became the city’s link be- 
tween the past and the present. 

In Columbia, people have many choices. They can choose 
different homes, jobs, and stores. They can choose the kind of 
education and entertainment and recreation they want. They can 
live in an apartment house downtown or in a house in one of the vil- 
lages. They can go fishing or boating, ride horses, or just walk in 
the village parks. Or they can go downtown to the lively area of 
theaters and stores. They can choose for themselves where they 
will live and how they will live. 

The eyes of many city planners are on Columbia. They want 
to see whether an idea can be put to work. If it can, Columbia may 
set the pattern for many cities of the future. 
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INDEXES 





Two indexes are provided: an index to the Texbook and an 
index to the Resource Unit. 

These indexes are for the exclusive use of the teacher. They 
contain many technical words and phrases that children are not 
expected to be able to use or understand. Such adult language is 
included simply to facilitate the use of the indexes by the teacher, 
who will instinctively look for precise references. 

The following abbreviations are used: 





A—Activity, as indicated numerically in the section en- 
titled ‘Activities’? found under each lesson heading 
in the Resource Unit 


P—Purpose, as indicated numerically in the section en- 
titled ‘‘Purpose of the Lesson’? found under each 
lesson heading in the Resource Unit 


S—Stories, the section found under each lesson heading 
in the Resource Unit 


RESOURCE UNIT INDEX 


Africa, 230-231 (A 14, 15), 237-239 
(S) 


Agriculture: land around Rotter- 
dam, 223 (A 4); relation to ur- 
ban growth, 82 (P 1a), 84-85 
(A 3, 4, 5); surplus and cities, 1 
(P 2a), 4 (A 1, 2, 3), 6, 7-12 (S) 


Anthropology: aspects of man, VII; 
change and innovation, VII; 
evolution of culture, VII; fun- 
damental ideas, VII; increases 
understanding of urban life, IT; 
needs and satisfactions, VII; 
social structure and tradition, 
VII; structure of discipline, 
chart, V 


Archaeology, 184 (A 7) 


Architecture: new ideas, 66 (P 2c), 
70 (A 10, 11), 74 (S) 


Athens, 181-197; archaeology, 184 (A 
7); attitude toward free time, 
181 (P 3); coinage, 181 (P 2d), 
185-186 (A 12); democracy, 181 
(P 1b, c, f), 183-184 (A 1, 2, 3), 
188-189 (S); division of labor, 
185 (A lla, b), 192-194 (S); 
drama, 184 (A8), 188-189, 190 
(S); as economic unit, 181 (P 2), 
185 (A 11), 192-194 (S); govern- 
ment, 181 (Pla,b), 183-185 (A1, 
2, 3, 10), 188-189, 192 (S); 
Pericles, 183 (A 1), 188-189 (S); 
as politicaland social unit, 181 (P 
1); roles of foreigners and slaves, 
181 (P le), 194-196 (S); slav- 
ery, 181 (P 2g), 186-187 (A 
1-7); Socrates, 184 (A 5), 189-— 
190 (S); specialization, 44 (A 6); 
specialties, 181 (P 2b), 185 (A 
lle), 192-194 (S); taxes, 181 
(P 1f); trade, 181 (P 2c), 185 (A 
11); uses of income, 181 (P 2e), 
aS 5m (Amida y))s 





stories: Athens and Freedom, 
181 (P 1), 183-184 (A 1, 2, 3), 
189; Athens at Work, 181 (P 2), 
185 (A 11), 192-194; Call Me 
Calias 181 (P le), 187 (A 6, 7), 
194-195; Slavery, 181 (P le), 
187 (A 7), 195-196; Socrates, 
184 (A 5), 189-190; Solon, 185 
(A 10), 192; The Theater, 184 
(A 8), 190; When Athens Was 
Young, 184-185 (A 9), 191-192; 
Who Ruled Athens? 181 (P 1), 
183-184 (A 1, 2, 3, 8), 188-189 


Babylon and specialization, 44 (A 6) 


Binding decisions: generate new 
wants, VI 


Bruges and specialization, 44 (A 6) 
Budgets, 113-114 (A 9, 10) 


Building land and urban growth, 82 
(P 1b) 


Businesses: costs and income, 41 (P 
10), 48 (A 19); development in 
Venice, 208 (P 4d), 210—211 (A 2, 
3, 5); diversity needed for city 
growth, 82 (P if), 86 (A 11), 
87-90 (S); factors in founding, 
41 (P 15), 49 (A 21); interrela- 
tionships, 41 (P 13); launching 
new ideas, 66 (P 2d), 71 (A 12), 
74-76 (S); ownership shared, 41 
(P 14), 49-50 (A 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26); practices of businessmen, 
208 (P 4d), 211 (A 8); sizes, 48 
(A 20) 
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Calcutta, 226-239; aids to people 
living together, 231 (A 16); city 
loyalties, 230 (A 12); city of iso- 
lated villages, 226 (P 4c), 227- 
228 (A 1, 2), 231-234 (S); com- 
pared with Lagos, 230 (A 14), 
237-239 (S); cooperative activ- 
ity, 226 (P 4), 228 (A 4), 236- 
237 (S); how problems might be 
solved, 230 (A 18); neighbor- 
hoods, 226, (P 4c), 227-228 (A 
1, 2), 231-234 (S); poverty, 226 
(P 3), 229-230 (A 5, 6, 9), 235— 
236 (S); problems of city in 
underdeveloped country, 226 (P 
1), 228 (A 3); problems of food, 
employment, and income, 226 
(P 3), 229 (A 6, 9), 235-236 (S); 
problems of growth, housing, 
and transportation, 226 (P 2), 
229 (A 6, 7); rickshaws, 229 (A 
6, 7, 8, 9), 235-236 (S); sidewalk 
shops, 229 (A 5), 234-235 (S); 
special problems, 226 (P 4), 
227-228 (A 1, 2); tradition, cul- 
ture, and employment, 230 (A 
10) 


——-stories: Calcutta, a City of 
Many Villages, 227-228 (A 1, 
2), 231-234; The Hawkers of 
Calcutta, 229 (A 5), 234-235; 
Lagos, 230—231 (A 14, 15), 237— 
239; The Rickshaw Man, 229 
(A 6), 235-236; A Spark of 
Hope, 228 (A 4), 236-237 


Change: in cities, 147 (P 1), 149-151 
(A 1, 4, 5, 9, 10); as element of 
cities, 15 (P li), 21 (A 15); in 
land use, 150-151 (A 4, 8); rea- 
sons for change in cities, 147 (P 
5), 150 (A 4); relation to city 
planning, 136-137 (A 30) 


Choices offered by cities, 15, (P 1b, 
c, d), 19-20 (A 6, 7, 8, 9), 21-22 
(S) 


Cities: change, 15 (P 1i) 21 (A 15); 
characteristics, 15 (P 1j), 21 (A 
16, 17, 18), 21-22 (S); choices, 
15 (P 1b, c, d), 19-20 (A 6, 7, 8, 
9), 21-22 (S); elements of, 15— 
27; goods and services, 15 (P 
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Lbyrd)e 8(As2) oe 485 Gee 
government, 15 (P ih), 20 (A 
14); kind of life, 21 (A 19); loca- 
tion, 15 (P Tf), 19 (Ad, 12), 22 
(S); major events, 21 (A 20); a 
marketplace, 15 (P la, b), 18 (A 
3, 4); neighborhoods, 15 (P 1g), 
20 (A 18); people, 15 (P le, g), 
19=20) (AS Seat Oe et) 22S) 
place of specialists, 15 (P 1d, e), 
19 (A 6, 8); predicting charac- 
teristics, 21 (A 16), 22-24 (S); 
a workshop, 15 (P 1a), 18 (A 2) 


stories: Magic City, 21 (A 16, 
17, 18), 21-22; What Numbers 
Tell Us About Cities, 19-20 (A 
9, 10, 11), 22-24 


Cities (government), 108-128; city 


and school budgets, 113-114 (A 
9, 10); class election as example, 
112 (A 1); conflicts among 
groups, 108-109 (P 7c, 8), 113- 
115 (A 7, 8, 14, 15), 121-128 (S); 
considerations that influence 
decisions, 118 (A 7), 117-120 
(S); demands on government in- 
crease, 109 (P 10), 115-116 (A 
16); development of public 
issues, 108 (P 7a), 114-115 (A 
11, 15), 121-123 (S); elective 
process, 108 (P 3, 7e), 112 (Al, 
2, 3, 4, 5); forms of city govern- 
ment, 108 (P 5), 112 (A 2); 
functions of interest groups, 108 
(P 7a), 113-115 (A 7, 8, 11, 14, 
15); goods and services provid- 
ed, 108 (P 2, 6), 114-117 (A 13, 
16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24), 123-127 
(S); importance of police, 117 
(A 238, 24); individual wants and 
political demands, 108 (P 7a), 
114 (A 11), 120-121 (S); kinds 
of local government, 108 (P 4), 
112-113 (A 2, 6); people must 
take part in community, 109 (P 
9), 113-117 (A 7, 12, 14, 15, 18, 
25), 117-121 (S); people obey 
decisions, 108 (P 1, 7d), 116 (A 
18c); political process of ex- 
pressing wants and making de- 
cisions, 108-109 (P 7, 8, 9), 113- 
TUGIVAG RSs el Qa eat 5 
17, 18), 117-123 (S); represent- 








ative democracy, 108 (P 3), 
P26 (Ado 4 os) Ws Lael. 
18); role of communications me- 
dia, 108 (P 7b), 114-115 (A 12, 
15), 117-121 (S); role of govern- 
ment, 108 (P 1, 2); role of insti- 
tutions, 114-115 (A 18); role 
of specialists, 108 (P 6), 116-117 
(A271, 22, 23: 24) 123-127 (S); 
services paid for by taxes, 109 
(PB 1d)) 113-116) (A 95 10; 20) 


stories: Charlie’s Tooth, 108-109 
(P 7, 8, 9), 114-115 (A 11, 15), 
121-123; Land-Ho Go Home! 
108-109 (P 7, 8, 9), 114-115 (A 
12, 14, 15), 120-121; Police Ser- 
vices, 108 (P 6), 117 (A 28, 24), 
124-127; The Silent Army, 108 
(P 6), 116 (A 19), 123-124; To 
Buy or Not to Buy, 108-109 (P 
1, 8, 9)> LL3=11'5 (AN 7, 125,15); 
117-120 


Cities (groups), 94-107; common in- 


terests the basis for groups, 94 
(P 2), 97-98 (A 2, 4); conflicts 
among, 108-109 (P 7c, 8), 113- 
115 (Ae 8s 145 15) 21123 
(S); danger of group conflicts, 
94 (P 3), 98 (A 5, 6, 8); disad- 
vantaged help selves, 100 (A 16, 
19), 105-106 (S); disparities in 
income create differences, 94 (P 
1), 98 (A 9); forces of coopera- 
tion and conflict, 94 (P 1), 98 
(A 4, 5); how individuals help 
groups, 100 (A 18), 101-105 
(S); laws help prevent conflicts, 
94 (P 5b), 100 (A 15); need 
for communication among 
groups, 94 (P 6, 7), 98 (A 6, 7); 
need for leadership, 97 (A 3), 
101 (S); need to retrain unem- 
ployed, 99-100 (A 14); peaceful 
resolution of conflicts, 94 (P 4, 
5), 98 (A 6, 7); poverty a divi- 
sive factor, 98-100 (A 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14); prejudice a divisive fac- 
tor, 94 (P 6), 100 (A 17); prob- 
lems of unemployed, 99 (A 11, 
12, 13); protect interests of in- 
dividuals, 94 (P 5a), 97 (A 2, 3) 


stories: The Kings: Father and 
Son, 100 (A 18), 103-104; The 


Mayor, 100 (A 18), 101; Neigh- 
borhood Aide, 100 (A 18), 104— 
105; The Newspaperman, 100 
(A 18), 102; School with a 
Double Life, 100 (A 19), 105— 
106 


Cities (growth), 82-93; factors that 


influence, 84 (A 1, 2, 3); impor- 
tance of food supply, 82 (P 1a), 
84-85 (A 3, 4, 5); importance of 
planning, 82 (P 1h), 86 (A 12); 
importance of recreational fa- 
cilities, 82 (P 1i), 86 (A 13); in- 
fluence of new ideas, 82 (P 1g), 
86 (A 12, 13); measurement, 
86-87 (A 14); need for building 
land, 82 (P 1b); need for diver- 
sified business and industry, 82 
(P 1f), 86 (A 11), 87-90 (S); 
need for diversified raw materi- 
als, 82 (P 1c), 86 (A 9), 90-92 (S); 
need for transportation facil- 
ities, 82 (P 1c), 86 (A 10, 13); 
problems in Calcutta, 226 (P 
2a), 229 (A 6, 7); problems in 
Singapore, 240 (P 8); raw ma- 
terials and markets, 82 (P Ic, d, 
e), 85-86 (A 7, 9, 10); role of 
government, 86 (A 12); value 
added factor, 82 (P 1d), 85-86 
(A 6, 7, 8) 


— stories: Boomtown, 82 (P Ic), 


86 (A 9), 90-92; South Bend 
Story, 82 (P 1f), 86 (A 11), 87— 
90 (S) 


Cities (location), 28-39; as centers 


of government, 31 (A 11, 12, 
16); dictates of work and trade, 
28 (P 1); as element of a city, 
15 (Bath) lO (AME 2} eeaa(S)e 
importance to Singapore, 240 (P 
3a, 4), 242 (A 3); near raw ma- 
terials, 28 (P 4), 30 (A 4); need 
for power, 28 (P 4), 31 (A 9), 
32-33 (S); need for transporta- 
tion, 28 (P 2, 3), 30-31 (A 1, 5, 
6, 7, 8), 32-33 (S); related to de- 
fense, 28 (P 7), 30, 32 (A 2, 8, 
15); related to specialization, 28 
(P 6), 31-32 (A 14, 16), 33-34, 
36-37 (S); Rotterdam, 222 (P 
3); technology and new power 





sources, 28 (P 5), 31 (A 10); 
transfer points, 28 (P 3), 31, 32 
(A 7, 17), 36-37 (S); Venice, 208 
@a25. 3) 210) (AMIE san b) 


— stories: Fall River, 30, 31 (A 6, 


9), 32-33; “57 Varieties,” 32 (A 
14), 35; Joe Magarac, 31-32 (A 
13), 33-34; Queen of the Cow 
Towns, 31-32 (A 14-16), 36-37 


Cities (marketplaces of goods and 


services), 41-65; Athens and 
specialization, 44 (A 6); Baby- 
lon and specialization, 44 (A 6); 
centralized market, 40 (P 2b), 
44-45 (A 8), 55-56 (S); collec- 
tive bargaining, 40 (P 2e), 50— 
DACA age 2S. 30) solo (S)5 
definition of market, 40 (P 1), 
Ado (AS 1) 3), 52-54 ((S); 
effect of income flow, 40 (P 2d), 
47 (A 18, 14); expansion and in- 
creased income, 48 (A 18); fac- 
tors of market, 40 (P 2); im- 
portance of market size, 40 (P 
9), 47-48 (A 15, 17); ingredients 
for a business, 41 (P 15), 49 (A 
21); interrelationships of busi- 
nesses, 41 (P 13); kinds of mar- 
kets, 40 (P 7), 45-46 (A 9, 10, 
11); labor unions, 40 (P 2e), 50— 
52 (A 27, 28, 29, 30), 56-61 (S); 
lower costs and income, 41 (P 
10), 48 (A 19); market system 
and business problems, 40 (P 2), 
44 (A 5); need for many indus- 
tries, 41 (P 12); prices and goods 
and services produced, 40 (P 2a, 
b, c), 48-44 (A 4), 52-54 (S); 
problems in work situations, 51 
(A 29); relation of different 
markets to each other, 40, 41, (P 
85 13),,46, (Ag i225 i3)e role of 
competition, 40 (P 2b, 5), 43, 47 
(A 3, 16); role of profits, 40 (P 
3, 4, 9), 43 (A 2); role of sav- 
ings, 41 (P 14), 49, 50 (A 21, 
26); role of specialization, 40 (P 
6), 44 (A 6); shared ownership 
of businesses, 41 (P 14), 49-50 
(A 22, 23, 24, 25, 26); size of 
business and kind of ownership, 
49 (A 22); size of businesses, 48 
(A 20); Washington, D.C., 52 





(A 31); wholesale markets, 40 
(P 7c), 44 (A 6), 54-55 (S); why 
many businesses in cities, 41 (P 
11) 


——stories: Bargaining for Beef, 40 


(P 2b), 44-45 (A 8), 55-56; 
Countdown: T Minus 72, 40 (P 
2e), 50-52 (A 27, 28, 30), 57-61; 
King and the Market, 40 (P 1, 
2a, b, c), 48-44, 46 (A 1, 4, 13), 
52-54; Labor Vignettes, 40 (P 
2e), 50-52 (A 27, 28, 30), 59-61; 
World’s Biggest Trading Post, 
40 (P 7c), 44 (A 6), 54-55 


Cities (marketplaces of ideas), 66— 


81; city and poetry, 70 (A 7), 72 
(S); communicating without 
words, 69, 70 (A 3, 10, 11), 74 
(S); help improve cities, 66 (P 
2), 70 (A 9), 73-74 (S); impor- 
tance of free exchange, 66 (P 4, 
5) 69= 7 (AVS) 6.6858 9,e Le) 
launching business ideas, 66 (P 
2d), 71 (A 12), 74-75 (S); men 
and ideas, 71-78 (S); need to 
communicate ideas, 66 (P 3); 
organizing groups, 66 (P 6), 70 
(A 8), 73 (S); people organize to 
promote, 66 (P 6), 70 (A 8); role 
of ideas in cities, 66 (P 2), 69 (A 
2, 3, 4, 5); role of newspapers, 
66 (P 5, 7), 69-70, 71 (A 6, 14), 
71, 76-78 (S); sharing ideas and 
beginning of civilization, 66 (P 
1); spread rapidly by modern 
technology, 66 (P 7), 69-71 (A 
6, 14); storing ideas of past, 66 
(P 8), 68-69 (A 1); struggle for 
freedom to discuss, 66 (P 4), 71 
(A 13), 76 (S) 


stories: Architect, 70 (A 10, 11), 
74; City Reformer, 66 (P 2), 70 
(A 9), 73-74; Investment Bank- 
er, 66 (P 2d), 71 (A 12), 74-76; 
Labor Leader, 66 (P 6), 70 (A 
8), 73; Newspaper Publisher, 66 
(P 7), 69-70 (A 6), 71; Poet, 70 
(A 7), 72; Stop the Presses! 66 
(P 7), 69-70 (A 6), 76-78 


Cities (planning), 129-146; basic ele- 


ments, 129 (P 2), 133-135 (A 
11, 15); building design and 


land, 136 (A 22); design and 
cultural heritage, 135 (A 20); 
design and human proportions, 
135 (A 19); development of 
Central Park, 131 (A 2), 138— 
140 (S); effect of political and 
economic systems, 137 (A 31); 
esthetic considerations, 129 (P 
5), 1385-1386 (A 17, 25); expe- 
rience in Jamestown and Plym- 
outh, 132 (A 4); experience of 
New Harmony, 131-132 (A 3), 
140-141 (S); function of the 
plan, 29) (P%6)y 136) (Ae2 7): 
highways and esthetic consider- 
ations, 136 (A 24), 144-145 (S); 
importance in attracting new 
industries, 136 (A 29); involves 
land, buildings, streets, trans- 
portation, schools, parks, ser- 
vices, people, 129 (P 4), 133 (A 
11); lack of coordination causes 
problems, 133-134 (A 9, 18); 
must consider city as a whole, 
129 (P 4, 5), 1383-186 (A 11, 15, 
17, 25), 141-142 (S); need to 
coordinate systems, 129 (P 3), 
132-134 (A 6, 7, 8, 9, 13); plan- 
ning for neighborhood needs, 
134-135 (A 15); planning in 
Chicago, 131 (A 1), 137-1388 (S); 
planning in Finland, 129 (P 4), 
132 (A 5), 141-142 (S); plan- 
ning parks, 131-135 (A 2, 16, 
17), 1388-140 (S);_ planning 
streets, 133-134 (A 11, 12); re- 
lation of design to cost, 135 (A 
18); relation to change and in- 
novation, 136 (A 30); results of 
poor design, 135 (A 21); role of 
specialists, 129 (P 7), 1386 (A 
30); space created below land 
surface, 134 (A 14); value of 
natural landmarks, 136 (A 23), 
142-144 (S); see also Design 


— stories: The Country Comes to 


the City, 131-135 (A 2, 16, 17), 
138-140; A Highway with Beau- 
ty, 1386 (A 24), 144-145; Make 
No Little Plans, 131 (A 1), 137— 
138; New Harmony, 131 (A 3), 
140-141; Tapiola, 129 (P 4, 5), 
2 Om (Ag os ileelon cl 75. 25), 
141-142; Who Wants a Tree? 
136 (A 28), 142-144 








Cities (transportation), 157-167; 


advantages of different means, 
160 (A 4); dependence of cities 
on, 160 (A 1); dependence on 
well-integrated systems, 162 (A 
15), 162-165 (S); development 
of means of transportation, 160— 
161 (A 5, 6); effects of techno- 
logical advances, 157 (P 2), 
160-162 (A 2, 8, 14), 165-166 
(S); field trips, 162 (A 16); fu- 
ture of transportation, 162 (A 
14), 165-166 (S); importance of 
transportation, 157 (P 1), 160 
(A 1, 4); public vs. private 
means, 157 (P 3a, b), 161 (A 7, 
8); relation of standard of living 
to transportation, 161-162 (A 
13); role of supply and demand, 
161 (A 9); savings necessary for 
systems and equipment, 160 (A 
2, 3); scope of present problems, 
P57 (R38), 161=162 A 14. 15; 
16), 162-164 (S) 


poem: Arteries of Cities, 161 (A 
10), 164-165 


stories: The Day the Wheels 
Stopped, 157 (P 3), 161-162 (A 
11, 15, 16), 162-164; Real Fu- 
ture of Transportation, 157 (P 
2), 160-162 (A 2, 3, 14) 


Cities (water and air), 168-180; air 


pollution, 168 (P 11), 174 (A 13, 
15), 177-178 (S); cost of pollu- 
tion, 175 (A 16), 177-178 (S); 
efforts to increase water supply, 
172 (A 10); efforts to reduce 
waste of water, 168 (P 8); im- 
portance of water to industries, 
172 (A 9); means of controlling 
pollution, 174 (A 14); means of 
supplying water in cities, 168 (P 
8,4; 5; 6), 171-172 (A-3; 4:57, 8)5 
need for water and air, 168 (P 
1), 171-172 (A 2, 5, 6, 9); re- 
gional cooperation to fight pol- 
lution, 172-174 (A 11); ridding 
cities of waste, 174 (A 12); un- 
even distribution of water, 168 
(Peay) (Ae)) yAv5=L77), (S)s 
water companies, 168 (P 5, 6, 
7), 171-172 (A 3, 4, 7, 8); water 
pollution, 168 (P 9, 10), 172— 
175 (A 11, 14, 16) 
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— stories: Conflict over the Colo- 
rado, 168 (P 2), 171 (A 1), 175- 
177; Our Free Air, 168 (P 11), 
174 (A 18, 15), 177-178 


City planning: see Cities (planning) 
Civilization: role of ideas, 66 (P 1) 


Coinage in Athens, 181 (P 2d), 185— 
186 (A 12) 


Collective bargaining, 40 (P 2e), 50— 
52 (A 27, 28, 30), 57-61 (S) 


Communication: considered in city 
planning, 129 (P 3), 132-133 (A 
6, 7); of ideas, 66 (P 3) 


Communications media, 108 (P 7b), 
114-115 (A 12, 15), 117-121 (S) 


Community participation, 109 (P 9), 
ais alilee (eK i IS ales, Ses aKey 
25), 117-121 (S) 


Competition and marketplace, 40 (P 
2b, 5), 48, 47 (A 3, 16) 


Cooperation and conflict among 
groups, 94 (P 1), 98 (A 4, 5) 


Craftsmen in Venice, 213 (A 14, 15), 
219-220 (S) 


Culture and employment, 230 (A 10) 


Decision making, VI 


Decisions: considerations that in- 
fluence in city government, 113 
(A 7), 117-120 (S) 


Democracy: in Athens, 181 (P 1b, c, 
f), 183 (A 1, 2, 3), 188-189 (S); 
representative, 108 (P 3), 112— 
TAG UCAR LS SaaS ieye tae Gs 7) 


Design: building and land, 136 (A 
22); and cultural heritage, 135 
(A 20); and human proportions, 
135 (A 19); poor design causes 
problems, 135 (A 21); relation 
to cost, 1385 (A 18); see also 
Cities (planning) 
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Disadvantaged help selves, 100-101 
(A 16, 19), 105-106 (S) 


Division of labor: Athens, 185 (A 
lla, b), 192-194 (S); beginning 
of cities, 1 (P 2b), 4 (A 1), 7-12 
(S) 


Dots on the earth, 1-14; agricul- 
tural surplus and cities, 1 (P 
Da) 4s (AGI 2S) be Ose te 1(3) = 
broad characteristics of cities, 
1 (P 1); conditions for creation 
of cities, 1 (P 2), 4 (A 1, 2, 3, 4), 
5-12 (S); division of labor and 
cities, 1 (P 2b), 4 (A 1), 7-12 
(S); literacy and cities, 1 (P 2f), 
4 (A 4); markets and cities, 1 
(P 2c), 4 (A 1), 7-12 (S); persis- 
tence of city problems, 1 (P 4), 
4 (A 5); technology and cities, 1 
(P 3); transportation, 1 (P 2d), 
7-12 (S) 


playlet: Starting Towns and 
Cities, 1 (P 2a, b, c), 4 (A 1, 3), 
7-12 





poem: Time, 5 (A 6), 5-6 





story: Secret of the City, 1 (P 
2a), 4 (A 2), 6 





Drama, 184 (A 8), 188-189, 190 (S) 


Economics: contribution to under- 
standing city, I-II; fundamen- 
tal ideas, II, VI; structure of 
discipline, chart, III; see also 
Agriculture; Budgets; Busi- 
nesses; Cities (growth); Divi- 
sion of labor; Factories; Goods 
and services; Income; Markets; 
Prices; Raw materials; Savings; 
Scarcity; Specialization; Taxes; 
Trade 


Education, adult, 100-101 (A 19), 
105-106 (S) 


Elective process, 108-109 (P 3, 7e), 
2 CAR i 2a ar4 oe) 


Elements of a city: see Cities, ele- 
ments of 


Employment: relation to culture and 
tradition, 230 (A 10) 


European Common Market, 224 (A 
14) 


Factories: factors in founding, 49 (A 
21) 


Finland: city planning, 132 (A 5), 
141-142 (S) 


Freedom of ideas, 66 (P 4, 5), 69-71 
(A 3, 6, 8, 9, 13), 76 (S) 


Future of cities, 243-247; contribu- 
tions of cities, 248 (P 1); de- 
pends on facing problems and 
solving them, 243 (P 2); every- 
one must contribute, 243 (P 4); 
many ideas become realities, 
243 (P 3) 





stories: Columbia: A City for 
the Future, 243-244 (A 2), 246— 
247; Dreams for the Perfect 
City, 243 (A 1), 244-246 


Geography: fundamental ideas, VII; 
helps in understanding city, II; 
Rotterdam, 222-223 (A 3, 4, 5); 
structure of discipline, chart, V 


Goods and services: and location of 
cities, 28:(P 243,16), 31, 32)(A09> 
14), 32-33 (S); provided by city 
government, 108 (P 2, 6), 114— 
PLT (ASLSHLGS 19 e202 23024). 
123-127 (S); variety produced 
in cities, 15 (P 1b, d), 18 (A 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7); see also Cities (mar- 
ketplaces of goods and services) 


Government: Athens, 181 (P la, b), 
183-185 (A 1, 2, 3, 10), 188-189, 
192 (S); budgets, 1138-114 (A 9, 
10); conflict resolution, 108-109 
(P 7e, 8), 113-115 (A 7; 8, 14, 
15), 121-123 (S); creates jobs, 


52 (A 31); decision making in 
city government, 113 (A 7), 
117-120 (S); demands for ser- 
vices increase 109 (P 10), 115— 
116 (A 16); elective process, 
108-109 (P 3, 7e), 112 (A 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5); as element of cities, 15 (P 
1h), 20 (A 14); forms of city 
government 108 (P 5), 112 (A 
2); interest groups, 108 (P 7a), 
113-115 (Ay 7S Bi ie 4 a5) 
kinds of local government, 108 
(P 4), 112 (A 2, 6); and location 
of cities, 31 (A 11, 12, 16); polit- 
ical process, 108-109 (P 7, 8, 9), 
HITS=1IG (Ae 8. alee asa Ae 
15, 17, 18), 117-123 (S); repre- 
sentative democracy, 108 (P 3), 
IPE NCH GAN ibeesper ta 7 Tal NS. 
17); role in city growth, 86 (A 
12); role in keeping cities up to 
date, 147 (P 2), 149-151 (A 2, 3, 
7, 10); role of institutions, 114 
(A 13); Singapore, 240 (P 6); 
taxes pay for services, 109 (P 
11), 113-116 (A 9, 10, 20); Ven- 
ice, 208 (P 4a, b, c), 210-213 (A 
AR ALTA) 


Greenbelts, 198 (P 2a), 202 (A 9); 
Netherlands, 222 (P 4d), 223 (A 
4) 


Growth of cities: see Cities (growth) 


Head Start schools, 100 (A 16) 


Highways and esthetic considera- 
tions, 136 (A 24), 144-145 (S) 


Historical orientation: activities on 
time, XI-XIV 


History: Athens, 44 (A 6), 181-197; 
Babylon, 44 (A 6); Bruges, 44 
(A 6); development of public 
health measures, 123-124 (S); 
development of transportation, 
160-161 (A 5, 6); Dodge City, 
36-37; Fall River, 32-33; land- 
marks of cities, 15 (P 1j), 21 (A 
18); location of a city, 30-32 (A 
6, 9, 14, 16), 32-33, 36-87 (S); 





London, 201 (A 1, 2, 3, 5), 202— 
205 (S); New Harmony, 131 (A 
8), 140-141 (S); planning in 
Jamestown and Plymouth, 132 
(A 4); Venice, 208-221; see also 
Historical orientation 


Housing problems in Calcutta, 226 
(P 2b), 229 (A 6, 7) 


Ideas: influence on city growth, 82 
(P 1g), 86 (A 12, 13); see also 
Cities (marketplaces of ideas) 


Implementing the program: activity 
book, IX; foreign cities, 1X; 
historical orientation: activities 
on time, XI—XIV; photographs, 
maps, and illustrations, IX; role 
of concept units, IX; steps in 
using resource unit, [X—X1I; use 
of case studies, IX 


Income: disparities create differences 
between people, 94 (P 1), 98 (A 
9); effect on businesses and 
cities, 40 (P 2d), 47 (A 13, 14); 
increases with business expan- 
sion, 48 (A 18); problems in 
Calcutta, 229 (A 6, 9), 235—236 
(S); reasons for variations 
among people, 98-99 (A 10); 
uses for in Athens, 181 (P 2e), 
185 (A 11d, i, j) 


Individuals: help groups, 100 (A 18), 
101-106 (S); interests protected 
by groups, 94 (P 5a), 97 (A 2, 3); 
wants and political demands, 
108 (P 7a), 114 (A 11), 120-121 

S) 


Industries: good city planning helps 
attract, 136 (A 29); location for 
personal reasons, 32 (A 14), 35 
(S); need for water, 172 (A 9); 
in Singapore, 240 (P 7) 


Interest groups, 108 (P 7a), 113-115 
(A 7, 8, 11, 14, 15) 


Iron and steel, 29, 33-34 


Issues: molded by cleavages in polit- 
ical community, VI 


Keeping cities up to date, 147-156; 
adjusting to new neighbor- 
hoods, 151 (A 5); changes in 
land use, 150-151 (A 4, 8); 
changes taking place, 147 (P 1), 
149-151 (A 1, 4, 5, 9, 10); cost 
of neglecting neighborhoods, 
147 (P 6), 150 (A 3); disagree- 
ments over land use, 151 (A 9); 
government aid, 147 (P 2), 149— 
151 (A 2, 3, 7, 10); involves 
many individuals and problems, 
152 (A 12), 152 (S); need for 
business-government cooper- 
ation, 151 (A 10); need for care- 
ful planning, 147 (P 3), 151 (A 
6); reasons for change, 147 (P 
5), 150-151 (A 4); rebuilding 
improves economic situation, 
152 (A 11), 152 (S); rebuilding 
Philadelphia, 150 (A 3); savings 
help bring changes, 147 (P 2), 
149-150 (A 2) 


stories: New Haven: A City Re- 
born, 152 (A 13), 153; Reloca- 
tion, 152 (A 12), 152; Up from 
the Mines, 152 (A 11), 152 





Labor unions, 40 (P 2e), 50-52 (A 
27, 28, 29), 56-61 (S); organiz- 
ing, 66 (P 6), 70 (A 8), 73 (S) 

Lagos, 230-231 (A 14), 237-239 (S) 


Land use: changes in, 150-151 (A 4, 
8); disagreements on, 151 (A 9) 


Landmarks: value of natural land- 
marks, 136 (A 28), 142-144 (S) 


Laws help prevent group conflict, 94 
(P 5b), 100 (A 15) 


Leadership, 97 (A 3), 101-106 (S) 


Location of a city: see Cities (loca- 
tion) 


London: antiquity, 201-202 (A 6); 
center of trade and manufactur- 
ing, 198 (P 1), 201 (A 2, 3), 202— 
205 (S); city of continuous 
growth, 198-207; greenbelts, 
198 (P 2a), 202 (A 9); growth 
compared with Houston, 201 (A 
ae lauisizoray, AOIL (UN IL, 2B, 8 Sy). 
202-205 (S); means of control- 
ling growth, 198 (P 2), 202 (A 8, 
9); new towns, 198 (P 2b), 202 
(A 8), 205-206 (S); reasons for 
growth, 198 (P 1), 201 (A 4); 
tradition of space around 
houses, 198 (P le), 202 (A 7) 


—— stories: Dick Whittington and 
His Cat, 201 (A 2), 202-205; 
New Town—Stevenage, 198 (P 
2b), 202 (A 8), 205-206 


Loyalties to cities, 230 (A 12) 


Man: dissatisfaction leads to change, 
VII 


Manufacturing: value added factor, 
82 (P 1d), 85-86 (A 6, 7, 8) 


Markets: and beginning of cities, 1 (P 
2c), 4 (A 1), 7-12 (S); and busi- 
ness problems, 40 (P 2), 44 (A 
5); centralized, 40 (P 2b), 44—45 
(A 8), 55-56 (S); concept, VI; 
definition, 40 (P 1), 43, 46 (A 1, 
13), 52-54 (S); factors, 40 (P 2); 
importance of size, 40 (P 9), 47— 
48 (A 15, 17); importance of 
transportation, 40 (P 9), 44 (A 
Te); job, 99 (A 13); interrelation- 
ships, 40, 41 (P 8, 13), 46 (A 
12, 18); kinds, 40 (P 7), 45-46 
(A 9,10, 11); and urban growth, 
82 (P Ic, d, e), 85-86 (A 7, 9, 
10); wholesale, 40 (P 7c), 44, (A 
6), 54-55 (S) 


Mayor of Atlanta, 101 (S) 


Neighborhood aides, 104-105 (S) 


Neighborhood Youth Corps, 100 (A 
16) 


Neighborhoods: adjusting to new 
neighborhoods, 151 (A 5); Cal- 
cutta, 226 (P 4c), 227-228 (A 1, 
2), 231-234 (S); cost of neglect- 
ing, 147 (P 6), 150 (A 3); as ele- 
ment of cities, 15 (P 1d, e), 19 
(A 6, 8); planning for needs, 134 
(A 15); Rotterdam, 222 (P 4a) 


New towns, 198 (P 2b), 202 (A 8), 
205-206 (S) 


Newspapers spread ideas and infor- 
mation, 66 (P 6, 7), 69-70, 71 
(A 6, 14), 71, 76-78 (S) 


Overview of program, I—VIII; ana- 
lytical tools of sociology and 
understanding city, I]; anthro- 
pology increases understanding 
of city life, II; case study meth- 
od, I; charts on structure of 
disciplines, III—V; contribution 
of economics to understanding 
city, I-III; geography and un- 
derstanding city, II; historical 
orientation, IJ; political science 
and understanding city, I; 
problem orientation, I; struc- 
ture of disciplines, [I—-V 


Parks: planning, 131-135 (A 2, 16, 
17), 138-140 (S) 


Pericles, 183 (A 1) 

Pittsburgh, 29, 33-34, 35 

Planning: importance to city growth, 
82 @ th), 86 (4° 12)5 role in 
keeping cities up to date, 147 (P 
3), 151 (A 6) 

Poems: Arteries of Cities, 161 (A 
10), 164-165; I Hear America 
Singing, 70 (A 7), 72; Time, 5 
(A 6), 5-6 


Police departments, 117 (A 23, 24) 
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Political process, 108-109 (P 7, 8, 9), 
113-116 (A ‘7; 8, 11, 12, 138, 14, 
15, 17, 18), 117-123 (S) 


Political science: fundamental ideas, 
VI; structure of discipline, 
chart, IV; and understanding 
city, II; see also Societal wants 


Political society: concept, VI 


Political support: direction, VI; 
origin, VI 


Polo family, 210-211 (A 5, 6, 7), 
215-218 (S) 


Pollution: air, 168 (P 11), 174 (A 13, 
15), 177-178 (S); cost, 175 (A 
16), 177-178 (S); means of con- 
trol, 174 (A 14); regional coop- 
eration, 172-174 (A 11); water, 
168 (P 9, 10), 172-175 (A 11, 14, 
16) 


Poverty: in Calcutta, 226 (P 3), 229 
(A 5, 6, 9), 235-236 (S); causes, 
98-99 (A 10) 


Power and location of cities, 28 (P 
4), 32-33 (S) 


Prejudice, 94 (P 6), 100 (A 17) 


Prices: and goods and services pro- 
duced, 40 (P 2a, b, c), 48-44 (A 
4), 53-54 (S) 


Problems of transportation, 157 (P 
3), 161-162 (A 11, 15, 16), 162— 
164 (S) 


Profits and marketplace, 40 (P 3, 
49), 43 (A 2) 


Public health, 121-124 (S) 


Public issues: development, 108 (P 
7a), 114-115 (A 11, 15), 121- 
123 (S) 


Raw materials: and location of cities, 
28 (P 4), 30, 31 (A 4, 10); rela- 
tion to urban growth, 82 (P Ic, 
d, e), 85-86 (A 7, 9, 10), 90-92 
(S) 
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Recreational facilities: importance to 
city growth, 82 (P 11), 86 (A 13) 


Reform in city, 66 (P 2), 70 (A 9), 
73-74 (S) 


Rickshaws, 229-230 (A 6, 7, 8, 9), 
235-236 (S) 


Ring cities: Netherlands, 223 (A 8) 


Rotterdam, 222-225; depends on 
many European nations, 222 (P 
3); destroyed in World War II, 
222 (P 1); greenbelts, 222 (P 
4d), 223 (A 4); land use, 222 (P 
4), 223-224 (A 9, 12); location, 
222-223 (A 3); neighborhoods, 
222 (P 4a); planning and re- 
building, 222 (P 4), 223 (A6, 8); 
reclaiming land from the sea, 
222 (P 2a, b), 223 (A 5); special 
problems related to sea and land, 
222 (P 2), 223 (A 9), 224-225 
(S); specialized land use, 222 (P 
2), 223 (A 9), 224-225 (S); 
trade, 222 (P 3), 223-224 (A 5, 
14); transportation, 222 (P 4b), 
224 (A 10, 11) 


story: Glass Farms, 222 (P 2), 
223 (A 9), 224-225 





Savings: needed for transportation 
systems and equipment, 160 (A 
2, 3); role in keeping cities up 
to date, 147 (P 2), 149 (A 2); 
role in marketplace, 41 (P 14), 
49, 50 (A 21, 26) 


Scarcity: concept, VI 


Sidewalk shops, 229 (A 5), 234-235 
(S) 


Singapore, 240—242; builds up indus- 
tries, 240 (P 7); center of trade 
and specialization, 242 (A 2); 
compared with Athens, 242 (A 
2); factors overcoming limita- 
tions, 240 (P 3); importance of 
location, 240 (P 3a, 4), 242 (A 
3); limitations, 240 (P 2); prob- 
lems created by growth, 240 (P 
8); problems of trading and 


manufacturing cities, 240 (P 1); 
productivity of people, 240 (P 
5); provisions of government, 
240 (P 6) 


Slavery, 181 (P 2g), 186-187 (A 1-7), 
194-196 (S) 


Societal values and norms: positions 
and roles affect, VII; shape 
social institutions, VII; sources 
of energy, VII 


Societal wants: become demands, 
VI; concept, VI; means of satis- 
fying, II; relation to political 
system, II 


Sociology aids understanding of city, 
II; fundamental ideas, VII; 
structure of discipline, chart, 
IV; see also Societal values and 
norms 


Socrates, 184 (A 5), 189-190 (S) 
Song: Song of the City, 27 


Specialists: in city planning, 129 
(P 7), 1386 (A 30); as element of 
cities, 15 (P 1d, e), 19 (A 6, 8); 
role in city government, 108 
(PEG) eG SU an (A ore De Se 
24), 123-127 (S) 


Specialization: Athens, 44 (A 6), 181 
(P 2b), 185 (A 11c), 192-194 
(S); Babylon, 44 (A 6); Bruges, 
44 (A 6); concept, VI; land use 
in Netherlands, 222 (P 2), 223 
(A 9), 224-225 (S); in market- 
place, 40 (P 6), 44 (A 6); related 
to location of cities, 28 (P 6), 
31-32 (A 14, 16), 33-34, 36-37 
(S) 


Standard of living and transporta- 
tion, 161-162 (A 183) 


Statistics, 19-20 (A 9, 10, 11), 22-24 
(S), 87-88 (A 14); on cost of 
transportation equipment, 160 


(A 2) 
Steel: see Iron and steel 


Stories: Architect, 70 (A 10, 11), 74; 
Athens and Freedom, 181 (P 
1), 183 (A 1, 2, 3), 189-190; 
Athens at Work, 181 (P 2), 185 


(A 11), 192-194; Bargaining for 
Beef, 40, (P 2b), 44-45 (A 8), 
55-56; Boomtown, 82 (P Ic), 86 
(A 9), 90-92; Burano—Island of 
Laces, 213 (A 14), 219; Calcut- 
ta, a City of Many Villages, 
227-228 (A 1, 2), 231-234; Call 
Me Calias, 181 (P le), 194-195; 
Charlie’s Tooth, 108-109 (P 7, 
8, 9), 114-115 (A 11, 15), 121— 
123; City Reformer, 66 (P 2), 70 
(A 9), 73-74; Columbia: A City 
for the Future, 243-244 (A 2), 
246-247; Conflict over the Colo- 
rado, 168 (P 2), 171 (A 1), 175— 
177; Countdown: T Minus 72, 
40 (P 2e), 50-52 (A 27, 28, 30), 
57-61; The Country Comes to 
the City, 131-135 (A 2, 16, 17), 
138-140; The Day the Wheels 
Stopped, 157 (P 3), 161-162 (A 
11, 15, 16), 162-164; Dick Whit- 
tington’s Cat, 201 (A 2), 202— 
205; Dreams for the Perfect 
City, 248 (A 1), 244-246; Fall 
River, 30, 31 (A 6, 9), 32-33; ‘57 
Varieties,’’ 32 (A 14), 35; For- 
tunes of Venice Change, 208 (P 
5), 213 (A 13, 16), 218-219; 
Glass Farms, 222 (P 2), 223 (A 
9); The Hawkers of Calcutta, 
229 (A 5), 234-235; A Highway 
with Beauty, 136 (A 24), 144— 
145; Investment Banker, 66 (P 
2d), 71 (A 12), 74-76; Joe Mag- 
arac, 31-32 (A 14, 16), 33-34; 
King and the Market, 40 (P 1, 
2a, b, c), 438-44, 46 (A 1, 4, 13), 
52-54; The Kings: Father and 
Son, 100 (A 18), 103-104; Labor 
Leader, 66 (P 6), 70 (A 8), 73; 
Labor Vignettes, 40 (P 2e), 50— 
52 (A 27, 28, 30), 57-61; Lagos, 
230-231 (A 14, 15), 237-239; 
Land-Ho Go Home! 108-109 (P 
7, 8, 9), 114-115 (A 12, 14, 15), 
120-121; Magic City, 21 (A 16, 
17, 18), 21-22; Make No Little 
Plans, 131 (A 1), 137-138; Mar- 
riage of Venice to the Sea, 213 
(A 12), 218; The Mayor, 100 (A 
18), 101; Neighborhood Aide, 
100 (A 18), 104-105; New Har- 
mony, 131 (A 3), 140-141; New 
Haven: A City Reborn, 152 (A 
13), 153; New Town—Steven- 








age, 198 (P 2b), 202 (A 8), 205- 
206; Newspaper Publisher, 66 
(P 7), 69-70 (A 6), 71; The 
Newspaperman, 100 (A 18), 102; 
Noble City of Kin-sai, 210-211 
(A 5, 6, 7), 217-218; Our Free 
Air, 168 (P 11), 174 (A 18, 15), 
177-178; Poet, 70 (A 7), 72; Po- 
lice Services, 108 (P 6), 117 (A 
Vom. eee Printing 
Presses of Venice, 213 (A 15), 
220; Queen of the Cow Towns, 
31-32 (A 14, 16), 36-37; Real 
Future of Transportation, 157 
(P 2), 160-162 (A 2, 3, 14), 165— 
166; Relocation, 152 (A 12), 
152; The Rickshaw Man, 229 
(A 6), 235-236; School with a 
Double Life, 100-101 (A 19), 
105-106; The Silent Army, 108 
(P 6), 116 (A 19), 123-124; 
Slavery, 181 (P le), 195-196; 
Socrates, 184 (A 5), 189-190; 
Solon, 185 (A 10), 192; South 
Bend Story, 82 (P 1f), 86 (A11), 
87-90; A Spark of Hope, 228 (A 
4), 236-237; Stop the Presses! 
66 (P 7), 69-70 (A 6), 76-78; 
Story of Algernon Sidney, 66 
(PAW mM Atl3)S 763 DLapiola, 
129 (P 4, 5), 1382-136 (A 5, 11, 
15, 17, 25), 141-142; The The- 
ater, 184 (A 8), 190; To Buy or 
Not to Buy, 108-109 (P 7, 8, 9), 
113-115 (A 7, 12; 15), 117-120; 
Up from the Mines, 152 (A 11), 
152; Venetian Traveler, Marco 
Polo, 210-211 (A 5, 6, 7), 215— 
217; What Numbers Tell Us 
About Cities, 19-20 (A 9, 10, 
11), 22-24; When Athens Was 
Young, 184-185 (A 9), 191-192; 
Who Ruled Athens? 181 (P 1), 
183-184 (A 1, 2, 3, 8), 188-189; 
Who Wants a Tree? 136 (A 23), 
142-144; World’s Biggest Trad- 
ing Post, 40 (P 7c), 44 (A 6), 
54-55 


Storing ideas, 66 (P 8), 68-69 (A 1) 


Structure of disciplines, charts, I1I— 
Vv 


Supply and demand: and transpor- 
tation, 161 (A 9) 


Systems: in a city, 129 (P 3), 132- 
135 (A 6, 7, 8, 12, 15d); political 
and economic, 137 (A 31); trans- 
portation, 162 (A 15), 162-165 
(S) 


Taxes: Athens, 181 (P 1f); pay for 
services, 109 (P 11), 113-116 (A 
9, 10, 20) 


Technology: aids spread of ideas, 
66 (P 7), 69-70 (A 6, 14); and 
beginning of cities, 1 (P 3); effect 
on transportation, 157 (P 2), 
160-162 (A 2, 3, 14), 165-166 
(S) 


Trade: Athens, 181 (P 2c), 185 (A 
11); decline in Venice, 208 (P 5), 
213 (A 13, 16), 218-219 (S); 
and location of cities, 28 (P 1); 
preparations for trading expedi- 
tion, 211-212 (A 10); problems 
in Singapore, 240 (P 1); Rotter- 
dam, 222 (P 3), 223-224 (A 3, 
14); routes during Middle Ages, 
210-211 (A 2, 5) 


Transportation: and beginning of 
cities, 1 (P 2d), 7-12 (S); con- 
sidered in city planning, 129 (P 
8), 183-135 (A 8, 12, 15d); im- 
portance to markets, 40 (P 9), 
44 (A 7c); and location of cities, 
28 (P 3), 30-31 (A 1, 5, 6, 7, 8), 
32-33 (S); need for city growth, 
82-(P Ic), 86 (A 10, 13); prob- 
lems in Calcutta, 226 (P 2c), 
229 (A 6, 7); relation to goods 
carried, 211 (A 9); Rotterdam, 
222 (P 4b), 224 (A 10, 11); see 
also Cities (transportation) 


Underdeveloped nations, 226 (P 1), 
228 (A 3) 


Unemployment: job retraining, 99— 
100 (14); problems created by, 
99 (A 11, 12, 13); variation from 
place to place, 99 (A 12); why 
people do not move to another 
job market, 99 (A 13) 


Urban renewal: Rotterdam, 222 (P 
1, 4), 223 (A 6, 8) 


Value added by manufacture, 82 (P 
1d), 85-86 (A 6, 7, 8) 


Venice, 208-221; city today, 213 (A 
14), 219 (S); crafts in the city, 
213 (A 15), 220 (S); develop- 
ment of trade and business, 208 
C240), Dike =pAlit VON PE Be 3h 
government, 208 (P 4a, b, c), 
210-213 (A 4, 17); highlights of 
history, 213 (A 16); how people 
felt about city, 213 (A 12), 218 
(S); importance of credit, 208 
(P 4d), 212 (A 11); location, 208 
(PA, 2,.3),, 210—211 (A 1, 3a, 6); 
Polo family, 210-211 (A 5, 6, 7), 
215-218 (S); practices of busi- 
nessmen, 208 (P 4d), 211 (A 8); 
preparations for trading expedi- 
tion, 211-212 (A 10); reasons 
for losing trade position, 208 (P 
5), 2138 (A 18, 16), 218-219 (S); 
relation of transportation and 
goods carried, 211 (A 9); trade 
routes, 210 (A 2, 5) 
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Allegheny River, 49 


Ancient cities: Athens, 11-12, 42, 
221-231; Babylon, 10, 42, 79; 
Rome, 12-18, 42 


Anthropology: people and customs, 
10, 23, 31, 115; people cling to 
village ways, 262-264 


Aqueducts, 205, 212-213, 214, 217 

Astronauts, 6, 102-103 

Athens, 11-12, 42, 221-231; Acrop- 
olis, 226-229; Agora, 224-226; 


craftsmen, 225; description, 223— 
229; government, 224, 230; his- 


stories: Burano—Island of 
Laces, 213 (A 14), 219; Fortunes 
of Venice Change, 208 (P 5), 
213 (A 18, 16), 218-219; Mar- 
riage of Venice to the Sea, 213 
(A 12), 218; Noble City of Kin- 
sai, 210-211 (A 5, 6, 7), 217- 
218; Printing Presses of Venice, 
213 (A 15), 220; Venetian Trav- 
eler, Marco Polo, 210-211 (A 
5, 6, 7), 215-217; Venice at Its 
Beginning, 210 (A 3), 214-215 


Vista, 100 (A 16) 





War on Poverty, 100 (A 18), 104— 
105 (S) 


Washington, D.C., 52 (A 31) 


Water: companies, 168 (P 5, 6, 7), 
171-172 (A 3, 4, 7, 8); efforts to 
increase supply, 172 (A 10); pol- 
lution, 168 (P 9, 10), 172-175 
(A 11, 14, 16); supplying cities, 
168 (PB 3, 4, 5, 6), 171-172 (A 3, 
4, 7, 8); uneven distribution, 
168 (P 2), 171 (A 1), 175-177 
(S); waste, 168 (P 8) 


tory, 221-231; houses, 224; 
ideas, 226, 230; love of people 
for, 221, 229-230; power of city, 
230-231; trade, 223-224; war 
with other cities, 231 


Atlanta: 120-127; as cultural center, 
120-121; as trade and industrial 
center, 120; description, 120— 
121; kinds of neighborhoods, 
121; sources of people, 124-125; 
War on Poverty, 122-127 


Atomic Energy, 47 


Babylon, 10, 79 
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Banks, 68, 73 
Barter, 11 
Brasilia, 6 
Bruges, 13-14, 42 


Businesses: compete with one an- 
other, 62; help cities grow, 98, 
101; in Singapore, 273-278; 
ownership, 63; producers of 
goods and services, 62-63; put 
ideas to work, 101 


By-products, 107 


Calcutta, 260—269; division of labor, 
263-264; factories, 261-262; 
farms nearby, 262-263; festi- 
vals and recreation, 268; growth, 
263; history, 261; housing, 266; 
kinds of jobs, 264-265; living 
conditions, 266; planning, 268-— 
269; problems, 266-267; side- 
walk shops, 265; sources of 
people, 263-266 


Canals, 242-243 
Capital (national), 156-162 
Cash grain broker, 32 


Change: after World War II, 54; in 
Houston, 109; in the city, 24— 
25; new way of life in the city, 
128-131 


Charter: city, 137; from state, 133 


Charts: housing in Lake Ridge 
neighborhood, 152; population 
growth in Houston, 109; pro- 
portion of population on farms, 
97; transportation in cities, 189; 
transportation of water, 207; 
value of goods produced in 
Houston, 108; water use, 205 


Chicago: 18, 26-37, 67, 73, 128-131, 


185; Board of Trade, 32; de- 
scription, 26; families, 30-37; 
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history, 27; migrant family in, 
128-131; A New Life in the 
City, story, 128-131; social work, 
34-35; sources of people, 27; 
wholesale market, 36-37 


Choices of jobs, goods, and services, 
PPh, Bry, Mie (ae, PHL D—PAAG) 


Cities: and division of labor, 280; 
and government, 132-137; and 
you, 283; as places of study, 
87-88; Athens, 11-12, 221-231; 
Atlanta, 120-127; attract peo- 
ple with ideas, 79-80; Babylon, 
10, 79; birthplaces of civiliza- 
tion, 79; Brasilia, 6; Bruges, 13— 
14, 42; Calcutta, 260-269; Chi- 
cago, 26-37, 67, 73, 185; design 
for, 164-167; Detroit, 73, 146— 
149; Elkhart, 66-73; future of, 
280-284; greater need for wa- 
ter, 208-209; help from govern- 
ments, 282-283; help make 
neighborhoods better, 119; help 
specialists, 280-281; Houston, 
66, 102-109; inventions help, 
281-282; job opportunities, 
130-131; location, 42-47; Lon- 
don, 232-241; Los Angeles, 67, 
210-217; Magnitogorsk, 8; 
Manchester, 15, 42-43; mar- 
ketplaces for goods and services, 
60-65; marketplaces of ideas, 
78-83; need for planning, 150— 
155; need people with ideas, 
79-80; New York, 9, 44, 66, 67, 
82, 84-91, 110, 111, 185; Paris, 
16-17, 43; Pittsburgh, 48-55; 
provide freedom to trade ideas, 
81, 82; renewal, 53-55, 168-173; 
Rome, 12-13; Rotterdam, 252— 
259; Salt Lake City, 56-59; San 
Francisco, 192-199; services, 
141-142; Singapore, 270-279; 
Song of the City, poem, 38-41; 
279; storehouses of ideas, 82-83; 
tax money lost, 281; traffic prob- 
lems, 53; transportation, 186— 
191; Venice, 242-251; Washing- 
ton, 82, 156-162, 183; water 
problems, 204-209; ways they 
are different, 7; why they grow, 
96-101 


City manager, 134 


City planning: see Planning 


Civilization: and cities, 280; begin- 
ning in cities, 79 


Colorado River, 214 


Common interests: beneficial to 
neighborhoods, 117; help keep 
people together, 116; keep peo- 
ple working together, 119 


Common Market, 256 


Competition: among businesses, 62; 
for jobs, 65; for water, 205—206; 
helps determine income, 65; 
role of specialists, 80 


Computers, 72, 103 


Conservation: Ohio River Valley, 
219-221; water, 277-278 


Consumption of goods and services, 
60-65 


Corporation, 63 


Craftsmen: among Mormons, 57; in 
Athens, 225; in Babylon, 11; in 
early Philadelphia, 92 


Declaration of Independence, 174 


Demands on government increase, 
135 


Democracy, 133, 136, 155, 196-199 
Depression, 53, 113 


Design: importance to city planning, 
167; of cities, 164-167; poem, 
164 


Detroit, 73, 146-149 
Dikes, 253, 259 


Division of labor: among Mormons, 
57; Babylon, 10; Christmas at 
Conrad’s, story, 74-77; helps 
city organization, 151; helps 
keep people together, 115; in 
Calcutta, 263, 264; role of cities, 
280 


Economics: see Businesses; Compe- 
tition; Consumption of goods 
and services; Division of labor; 
Goods and services in Singa- 
pore; Income; Jobs; Markets; 
Production of goods and ser- 
vices; Profit; Savings; Services; 
Trade 


Education: adult, 125-126; day care 
centers, 123; Head Start schools, 
124; opportunities in early Phil- 
adelphia, 93; opportunities in 
Houston, 107, 109; opportuni- 
ties in Singapore, 272; univer- 
sities, 185 


Elkhart, 66-73; city of small indus- 
tries, 67-68; industries, 69—72; 
world markets, 73 


Erosion, 206 


Essays: Before and After, 182-185; 
Designs for Cities, 164-167 


Factories: and cities, 62-63, 281; in 
Calcutta, 261—262; in Chicago, 
26; in early America, 44; in Elk- 
hart, 67-71; in London, 238, 
239; in Manchester, 15; in Pitts- 
burgh, 50-55; in Singapore, 275— 
277; uses for water, 205 


Farm technology: improved seeds 
and fertilizers, 107; tractors, 106 


Farmers: aided by automobile, 106; 
buy from cities, 100; helped 
cities develop, 280; in Athens, 
223, 225; move to cities, 97; 
produce for cities, 100 


Farming: Athens, 12; Babylon, 42; 
Bruges, 13-14; Mormons, 56— 
59; near Calcutta, 262-263; 
Rome, 13 


Finished goods, 274, 275 

Fort Dearborn, 29, 33 

Franklin, Benjamin, 93-94, 175, 179 
Freeways, 194-199 


Ganges River, 260 


Geography: see Cities; Conserva- 
tion; Erosion; Irrigation; Lake 
Erie; Lake Michigan; Lake Su- 
perior; Location of a city; 
Maps; Planning; Rivers; Trade; 
Transportation 


Gondolas, 242 


Goods and services in Singapore, 
272-274 


Government: aids in urban renewal, 
172; and cities, 132-137; and 
water pollution, 220-221; Ath- 
ens, 11, 224, 230; Bruges, 14; 
city, 21, 24; county, 140, 141, 
142; A Day in the Life of a May- 
or, story, 146-149; helps cities, 
282-283; helps cities grow, 100; 
helps keep people together, 115; 
influence of groups, 134; kinds, 
133; Miami Metro, 142-145; 
national, 7, 133; need for laws, 
132-133, 151; Paris, 16; pro- 
duces goods and services, 132, 
133; regulates water supply, 
208; resolves conflicts between 
demands, 136-137; responds 
to people’s demands, 135; Rome, 
13; use of tax money, 73; Venice, 
249-251; why men need, 280 


Grain elevators, 32 


Groups: in cities, 81; influence gov- 
ernment, 134; influence on city 
life, 116-117; who joins and 
why, 116-117 


Guilds, 14 


History: Athens, 11-12, 221-231; 
Babylon, 10-11; Bruges, 13-14; 
Calcutta, 261; Chicago, 29; 
early United States, 44; Hous- 
ton, 104-106; Jerome (Ariz.), 
110-113; Los Angeles, 211—215; 
Manchester, 15; Miami, 139— 
141; New York, 96; of cities, 44— 
47, 78-79; Ohio River Valley, 
218-220; Paris, 16-17; Phila- 
delphia, 92-96, 174-175; Pitts- 
burgh, 48-54; Rome, 12-13; 


Rotterdam, 252-254; Salt Lake 
City, 56-59; San Francisco, 97; 
Singapore, 271-272; Venice, 
245-251; Washington, D.C., 
156-161; westward movement, 
56-59; Wichita, 97 


Hooghly River, 260, 268 


Housing: in Athens, 224; in Calcut- 
ta, 266; in London, 237—238; in 
Philadelphia, 179-181; in Pitts- 
burgh, 52-53 


Houston, 66, 102-109; as seaport, 
105; as space center, 103-104; 
businesses and industries, 105— 
109; city of change, 109; educa- 
tional opportunities, 107, 109; 
history, 104-105; job and busi- 
ness opportunities, 109; oil in- 
dustry, 106-109; recreation, 104 


Ideas: about education, 93; cities 
the marketplace of, 78-83; ex- 
changed in cities, 187; ex- 
changed in New York, 84-91; 
for new businesses, 68, 72; free- 
dom to exchange, 81, 82; help 
make living more comfortable, 
95; importance in Athens, 226, 
230; importance to cities, 78— 
83; important to products, 68; 
shared, 79, 81, 85, 86, 92, 94-95 


Immigrants: to Chicago, 29; to New 
York, 85 


Immigration, 52 


Income, 22, 61; earned in Singa- 
pore, 275, 276; how it helps 
cities, 73; spent for goods and 
services, 97; why it differs 
among people, 64-65 


Industries: in Calcutta, 261—262; in 
early America, 44; in Elkhart, 
68; in Houston, 105-107; in 
Manchester, 15; in Pittsburgh, 
48, 50-55; in Rotterdam, 257; 
in Singapore, 275; in Venice, 
250; iron and steel, 51—55 


Inventions helped cities, 281-282 
Irrigation, 42, 57 

Jefferson, Thomas, 158 

Jerome (Ariz.), 110-113 


Jobs: opportunities in the city, 130— 
131; provided by tourists, 138 


Lake Erie, 51 
Lake Michigan, 29 
Lake Superior, 50 


Land use: factor in city planning, 
1538, 170, 172; in the city, 24 


Landmarks, 18; in Philadephia, 174, 
178 


Laws, 24, 25; Athens, 229; help keep 
people together, 115 


L’Enfant, Pierre Charles, 157-161 


Life in the city: Athens, 11-12, 221— 
231; Atlanta, 120-217; Baby- 
lon, 10; Chicago, 26-37, 128- 
131; Elkhart, 67-73; Magnito- 
gorsk, 8; New York, 9 


Location of a city, 42-47 


London, 232-241; business and 
trade, 235—236, 238-239; center 
of government, 234-235; 
growth, 238, 240-241; growth 
of suburbs, 239; history, 232— 
241; neighborhoods, 237; new 
towns, 241; Roman beginnings, 
232-234 


Los Angeles, 67, 210-217; descrip- 
tion, 210; history, 211—214; wa- 
ter problems, 211—217 


Maas River, 256, 259 


Machines, 62-63; for farming, 97 
Magnitogorsk, 8 
Manchester, 15, 42-43 


Maps: California, 215; growth of 
Miami, 140; London, 240; Pitts- 
burgh, 49; world, 6, 73, 274 


Markets, 60-65; Athens, 11; Elk- 
hance 


Miami, 138-145; growth, 140-142; 
history, 139-141; importance of 
tourists, 138; jobs, 138; Metro 
government, 142-145; pollu- 
tion, 140-141; transportation 
problems, 140; zoning problems, 
141 


Miami Beach, 139, 140, 142, 144 
Migrants: see Immigrants 


Migration: from Appalachia to cit- 
ies, 128-131; from cities to sub- 
urbs, 169-170; to Atlanta, 124— 
125; to Salt Lake City, 56—57 


Minerals, 42, 45, 48, 57, 59 


Mining, 58, 59; copper, 109-113; 
open pit, 113 


Mississippi River, 50 
Mobile homes, 66, 68, 71, 73 
Monongahela River, 49 


Mormons, 57-59 


Neighborhoods: aides, 122-125; At- 
lanta, 121; Chicago, 29, 30, 33, 
35; elect lawmakers, 134; helped 
by planning, 153; how cities 
help them, 119; in the city, 23; 
London, 237; places of common 
interest, 117; rebuilt in Phila- 
delphia, 178-181; renewal, 168— 
173; Rotterdam, 259; sources of 
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conflict between, 118; specialize 
in Venice, 244-245; War on 
Poverty 122-127 


New towns, 241 


New York, 9, 18, 44, 66, 67, 82, 84— 
91, 110, 111, 185; activities, 84; 
art center, 88-89; business cen- 
ter, 86; city of opportunity, 85; 
marketplace of ideas, 84-91; 
newspapers, 86-87; people dis- 
cuss ideas, 85, 90-91; sources of 
people, 85; specialists, 87-88 


Newspapers: in early Philadelphia, 
93; in New York, 86-87 


Occupations: construction trade, 30; 
grain broker, 32-338; in cities, 
61-65, 80; in Venice, 248; social 
worker, 34-35; wholesale deal- 
er, 36-37 


Ohio River, 49, 50, 218-221 


Paris, 16-17, 43 


Philadelphia, 82, 92-95, 175-181; 
alive with ideas, 93-95; Benja- 
min Franklin, 93-94; history, 
92-95, 174; landmarks, 174, 175, 
178; need for renewal, 175, 178; 
origins of people, 92; renewal, 
175-181; results of planning and 
rebuilding, 177, 179 


Pittsburgh, 48-54; early industries, 
49; history, 48-54; iron and 
steel industry, 51—54; problems, 
52-54; renewal, 52-54; trade 
and transportation, 50 


Planning: against pollution, 153— 
154; Calcutta, 268-269; factors 
to consider in cities, 150-155; 
for future, 47; how planners 
work, 152-155; London, 241; 
Miami, 144-145; need to con- 
sider design, 167; needed for 
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cities, 282; neighborhood, 119; 
neighborhood renewal, 178-181; 
Paris, 16; relation of neighbor- 
hoods to cities, 172; renewal of 
Philadelphia, 175-181; Rome, 
13; Rotterdam, 254; Singapore, 
275-276; transportation sys- 
tems, 197-198; Washington, 
D.C., 156-161 


Poems: Designs for Cities, 164; Song 
of the City, 38-41 


Political Science: see Government 


Pollution: air, 80, 140-141; need to 
plan against, 153-154; Ohio 
River and tributaries, 219-221; 
water, 141, 206 


Power for machines: atomic, 47; 
electricity, 46; steam, 45; wa- 
ter, 44 


Prices: Benjamin Franklin’s ideas, 
94; influence on production, 
Ovi ee ere abediato 
production, 65; supply-and-de- 
mand effects, 110-113 


Problems: air pollution, 80, 140, 141; 
in Calcutta, 268-269; pollution 
in Ohio River Valley, 219-221; 
transportation in San Francis- 
co, 194-199; water for Los An- 
geles, 210-217; water pollution, 
141, 206; ways of solving in 
neighborhoods, 119 


Production of goods and services: 
Bruges, 13; Chicago, 26—37; Elk- 
hart, 66—73; in cities, 19, 60—65; 
iron and steel, 48-49, 50-55; 
Manchester, 15; Pittsburgh, 48, 
49, 50-55; provides income for 
cities, 100; Rome, 13 


Profit, 37, 62 


Railroads: and locating cities, 46; 
and London, 239-240; in Amer- 
ica, 46; in Rotterdam, 258 


Raw materials, 438, 45, 48, 49, 68, 
99, 273 


Recreation: in Chicago, 31, 33; in 
Houston, 104 


Rhine River, 256 
Rickshaws, 265, 266 
Ring cities, 254-255 


Rivers: and locating cities, 44—45; 
Colorado, 214; Ganges, 260; 
Hooghly, 260, 268; Maas, 256, 
259; Ohio, 218-221; Rhine, 256; 
Thames, 232, 233, 239 


Rotterdam, 252-259; bombed, 252; 
growth, 259; harbor and port, 
255, 256-257; history, 252-254; 
industries, 255-257; neighbor- 
hoods, 259; new housing, 258— 
259; planning, 254; rebuilding, 
253-259; ring cities, 254—255; 
specialties, 255, 257; trade and 
transportation, 256-257 


Rule of law, 115, 132-133 


Salt Lake City, 56-59; history, 56— 
59; Mormon accomplishments, 
57-59; settlers’ problems, 57, 58 


San Francisco, 18, 192-199; descrip- 
tion, 192-193; people decide on 
freeways, 196-197, 199; trans- 
portation problems, 194-199; 
transportation system planned, 
197-198 


Savings: help businesses, 276-277; 
investing, 86; London mer- 
chants put to work, 236; risk, 
64; used in Singapore, 276-277 


Schools: in early Philadelphia, 93; 
in Houston, 103; needed in Cal- 
cutta, 268 


Self-government, 134, 136, 137; Ath- 
ens, 224, 230; Bruges, 14 


Services, 9, 117 


Singapore, 270-279; business and 
trade, 273-278; climate, 273; 
description, 270-271; factories, 
275-277; goods and services, 
272-274; government, 272; his- 
tory, 271—272; job choices, 275— 
276; people, 271-272; planning, 
275-276; savings help business, 
276-277 


Skyscrapers, 30, 167 


Sociology: and urban renewal, 169— 
171; Atlanta, 120-127; influ- 
ence on city planning, 153; A 
New Life in the City, story, 128— 
131; of the city, 114-119; role of 
groups in cities, 81, 116-117, 
134; sources of people in Cal- 
cutta, 263—266 


Specialists) 7.03912 aloo aaa eerie 
and water pollution, 221; cash 
grain broker, 32-33; cities spe- 
cialize, 255-256; construction 
worker, 30-31; help cities, 282; 
help keep people together, 115; 
help with planning in Calcutta, 
268-269; importance to cities, 
80; in cities, 19, 21, 280-281; in 
Houston, 109; in New York, 88; 
in transportation, 190; in War 
on Poverty, 125; neighborhoods 
in Venice, 245; role in city plan- 
ning, 152; role in neighborhood 
renewal, 179; social worker, 34— 
35; water, 206, 208; wholesale 
dealer, 36-37 


Stories: The Beautiful Ohio, 218— 
221; Christmas at Conrad’s, 74— 
77; A City Blooms in the Des- 
ert, 56-59; A Day in the Life of 
a Mayor, 146-149; Hollerville, 
200-203; A New Life in the 
City, 128-131; Up and Down 
in Old Jerome, 110-113; Young 
Philadelphia, 92-95 


Supply and demand, 110-111, 113 


Taxes, 185; freeways reduce income 
from, 196; income increased by 
urban renewal, 177-178; in 
Venice, 251; lost by cities, 281; 
used for urban renewal, 172— 
173; used to fight War on Pov- 
erty, 126 


Textile towns, 44, 45 
Thames River, 232, 233, 239 


Trade: among Mormons, 57; be- 
tween cities, 46; Bruges, 14; 
helps cities grow, 98; in Athens, 
223-224; in Chicago, 29, 36-37; 
in early America, 49; in grain, 
32-33; in the city, 20-21; Rot- 
terdam, 256-257; Venice, 246- 
250 


Transportation: cause of problems 
in cities, 188-190; cost influ- 
ences price of products, 111; 
helps cities grow, 98, 99; Hol- 
lerville, story, 200—203; how cit- 
ies can improve, 190-191; im- 
portance to cities, 187; in Amer- 
ica, 44, 46-47; in early Pitts- 
burgh, 50; in Houston, 103; in 
the city, 22, 23; in Venice, 242— 
248; influence on cities, 281; of 
water, 205-208; problems in 
city, 186-191; problems in Mi- 
ami, 140; problems in San Fran- 
cisco, 194-199; system planned 
in San Francisco, 197-198; sys- 
tems, 151; water, 44, 51, 223- 
224, 242-243, 256 


United Nations, 81, 84, 89 
United States Constitution, 95, 174 


Urban renewal, 168-173, 182-185; 
increases tax income, 177-178; 
new towns, 241; Philadelphia, 
174-181; Pittsburgh, 52-54; 
Rotterdam, 254—259 


Venice, 242-251; government, 249— 
251; history, 245-251; impor- 
tance of merchants, 246-251; 
industries, 250; neighborhoods, 
244-245, 247; occupation, 248; 
transportation, 242-244 


War on Poverty, 34, 122-127 
Washington, George, 157, 160, 179 


Washington, D.C., 156-161; history, 
156-161; Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, 157-161; planning the 
city, 157-161 


Water: competition for, 205-206; 
problems in Los Angeles, 210- 
217; Rome, 13; transportation 
of, 205-208; transportation on, 
44, 51, 242-243; uses, 204-205; 
where located, 205 


Westward movement, 44, 56-59 


Wholesale dealer, 36-37 
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